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FOREWORD 


HIS record of events in my life has slowly taken 
shape with the help of two devoted friends, Therese 


La Chard and Joseph J. Taylor, without whom it 
would never have come into being. They have collaborated 
with me under many difficulties. They have jotted down 
these memories as we chatted in odd corners of the House 
of Commons or County Hall, or indeed anywhere when we 
could find a few spare moments. Their patience and 
enthusiasm bore with it all untiringly, and their skill has 
put together a story that may be of interest from two 
points of view. 


In the labour world the times of which I tell were 
strangely different from to-day, and the men and women 
coming into the movement now, and finding things easier 
and readier to their hand than we did long ago, may care 
to possess some personal account of our first efforts towards 
the organization of the great masses of unskilled labour in 
this country. 


Others, again, beside myself may have a deep affection 
for the Thames, my companion and friend through life. 
And though the river has not grown old with me, it too has 
much to tell of change in men and craft and circumstance, 
and its tale ebbs and flows with my own. 


HARRY GOSLING 


LONDON 
August 1927 
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UP & DOWN STREAM 


CHAPTER I 


IN DIRECT LINE 


the River Thames runs through all my boyish recol- 

lections and through the stories of my early life that 
have been told me by my father and others. All my 
forbears worked on the river and were mostly engaged in 
carrying goods used in the building and timber trades. 

I was born on June 9, 1861, in York Street, off the 
York Road, Lambeth, and was in a boat on the river 
before I was three weeks old. That was on the occasion 
of the great fire of Tooley Street, my father taking my 
mother and me in his boat to see it. Captain Braidwood, 
the famous fire chief, was killed in this outbreak, and a 
stone commemorating him can still be seen over the 
gateway of Hay’s Wharf by London Bridge. I recollect 
my father telling me that streams of fat flowed into 
the river, and that many watermen made quite large 
sums of money by scooping it up into their boats and 
selling it... . 

My great-grandfather was the possessor of several 
sailing barges—in addition to his dumb craft—the chief 
of which was the Effort. She was a clipper in her 
day, and used to lie in the Surrey Docks for merchants 
to send goods on board to be taken to Ramsgate, 
Margate, Herne Bay, and sometimes to Chatham and 
Sheerness. 

I have in my possession an old, much-thumbed exercise 
book in which my great-grandfather kept copies of his 
business letters between 1829 and 1839. They show him 

I I 


] AM the great-grandson of a Thames waterman, and 
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to have been a busy man, keen on his work, intensely 
proud of his craft, rather quick-tempered, and impatient 
of stupidity and incompetence. 

He is furious at a mishap to a new barge which he had 
ordered, and which had been sent down to him from 
Pangbourne by the builders. She had struck Vauxhall 
Bridge on her way, and he protests angrily : 


“ How wrong is all this. You send down the Barge 
by people; no notice is taken whether those people are 
competent to the Business ; an accident has happened ; 
no one pays any attention to it ; how is it no one inter- 
feres to see this thing reinstated as it is your business to 
see the barge repaired or delivered to me in a workman- 
like manner. Pray no longer keep me in suspense; I 
cannot take possession of her in her present state, for 
she will not swim after the frostis gone. I beg you will 
send me an answer by return of post, as not only 
my loss of time, but that of the Barge is at stake. I 
should not have had her built if I did not want her. 
I have a Deal of business in hand which makes the loss 
greater.” 


It may be that the barge struck old Vauxhall Bridge, 
because this structure was comparatively new, and the 
watermen had not yet learnt the right way of using the 
tide to navigate the arches successfully. 

Peculiar customs existed in those days in connexion 
with the delivery of new barges. If, for instance, the 
builder of a barge undertook to deliver her to London, he 
had, by long usage, the right to load her with a cargo for 
the journey. Considerable consignments of wheat and 
English timber used to be brought down the Thames in 
this way from the West Country—two cargoes practically 
unknown now on the river. Also, being a dumb barge 
she would have to be towed down by a horse, and to aid 
the navigation in the upper reaches a rudder would be 
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fitted. Even in my days I remember seeing a West 
Country built barge with the-places in the sternpost where 
the gudgeon irons had been fixed upon which this temporary 
rudder had hung. On arrival in London the rudder was 
of no further use, but being built of slabs of good English 
elm it was of some value. It therefore became the per- 
quisite of the man who had brought down the barge, and 
while unloading her cargo before she was delivered to the 
owners, he would hawk the rudder round the nearest 
timber yards. 

In my great-grandfather’s days, when a barge was sent 
to a wharf with a cargo, the owner of the wharf, if a 
careless or unprincipled person, would load her up again, 
and without asking the consent of the barge-owner send 
her on elsewhere. Of course this informal hiring was 
paid for later; but that was not the point, and my great- 
grandfather was justly irate in complaining to such a 
wharf-owner : 


“‘ Understanding by my son it is your intention to take 
my William barge from Brentford, I beg you will do no 
such thing as I am much in want of craft and obliged to 
hire. You kept the Smith barge so long, I informed 
you in my note I wanted craft, and could not have my 
craft detained.” 


Sometimes he shows an almost human concern for his 
barges when out of his hands : 


“T hope you will find the Barge to answer your 
purpose, and I trust you or the Gentleman off or 
belonging to the Pier will not try to force the Barge 
out when the Captain thinks it is not practicable 
from the state of the weather.” 


One of his letters is addressed to Sir Byam Martin, of 
the Admiralty, and runs as follows : 
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‘‘ LAMBETH 
July 26th, 1831 
“Hon’p SIR, 

“I beg leave to offer my barge Effort to be 
moor’d in the line to form the Psn greeable to the 
arrangements that are to be made during the passing 
of the grand procession of their Majestys to open the 
new London Bridge on the First day of August next. 
Hon’d Sir, should this meet your approbation you will 
confer a favour on your 

‘Humble and Obedient Servant 


‘‘ JoHN GOSLING ”’ 


My great-grandfather had three sons, of whom only 
the two elder were apprenticed to himself. William, 
the youngest, who was my grandfather, had to find another 
master when he was apprenticed in 1812, owing to the 
restriction imposed by the Watermen’s Company that no 
master could bind a second apprentice until the first had 
served for at least four years. But William also joined 
the family business when his apprentice days were done. 

Rather a remarkable thing happened to my grandfather 
when he was quite a small child. The room where he 
lay in bed was struck by lightning during a thunderstorm 
so notorious that it is recorded at length in Kirby’s 
“Wonderful and Scientific Museum” (Vol. I, 1803). 
Special mention is made in this quaint report of the fact 


that the house in which my great-grandfather was living 
was damaged : 


“Tuesday the 7th of June, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, a thunder-cloud passed over the 
metropolis, which during a_ short period exhibited 
a very alarming aspect: the discharge of the fluid 
was directly overhead, and very near the earth 
and was evident, from the flashes of lightning and 
the report of the thunder, the former very vivid 
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and the latter tremendously loud, happening both at 
the same instant. During the tremendous storm, 
which lasted about half-an-hour, the streets were 
deluged with rain. At the King’s Arms, College 
Street, Westminster, the lightning struck the chimney 
of the house, which it damaged; the electric fluid 
entering the attic story, it was conducted by the 
bell-wires to the landlord’s bedroom and from 
thence down the staircase into the parlour, in which 
a number of persons were sitting, who fortunately 
received no injury. All the bell-wires were broke, 
except one, the communication being cut off, and 
some parts of them were melted into little balls, the 
size of a pin’s head; the side of the stair case had 
the appearance as if smoked by a candle, as had 
also the parlour; the report was said to be equal 
to that of a 24-pound shot from a cannon. In 
Parliament Street, and other places, persons walking 
along experienced sensations as if receiving an electric 
shock. At Mr. Gosling’s, Belvedere Row, Narrow 
Walk, Lambeth, it entered the garret window, and 
set fire to several of the apartments; but by the 
activity of the Westminster firemen, it was prevented 
from doing much damage. The thermometer in the 
morning rose several degrees above summer heat ; 
but after the storm, in the open air it fell two degrees 
below freezing point. During the storm a horse in a 
chaise took fright on the Kent road, threw out a 
gentleman, who was very much bruised, and laid in 
the road for some time unable to move, till he was 
relieved by one of the stages.” 


In my great-grandfather’s day none but Freemen of 
the river were allowed to own craft to work on the Thames, 
thus the whole carrying trade of the port was in the hands 
of master men in a small way. It was their custom to 
be rowed to the city and meet the merchants while the 
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markets were open, and arrange for carrying business with 
them. My great-grandfather used to be rowed from 
Lambeth to the ‘‘ Old Swan ’’—it was always the youngest 
apprentice who did this rowing job—and he would sit in 
the “Shades Tavern’”’ and take orders there from the 
merchants, and then be rowed back in the evening to 
Lambeth smoking his long pipe and pondering over his 
deals. 

It was during my great-grandfather’s apprenticeship, 
ie., about 1783, that the first steam vessel made its appear- 
ance on the river. 

My grandfather and father likewise worked for them- 
selves as master lightermen in a smaller way of business. 
Their main work was to tow rafts of timber from Scan- 
dinavian sailing vessels in the Surrey Docks to builders’ 
yards along the shore where the County Hall now stands. 
The rafts were towed by rowing boats or skiffs, and when I 
in my turn joined them at the ripe age of fourteen, my 
grandfather and I rowed in one boat, because we were 
supposed to combine the skill and the strength which my 
father, rowing alone in another, united in himself. I 
worked in my grandfather’s boat just as he had worked 
in his grandfather’s, and for the same reason: it was a 
matter of family routine. 

Grandfather always wore a top hat, at work or at rest, 
and in every kind of weather. He would wear it in a 
hurricane, and I never once remember it blowing off. 
He always carried a small steel comb in his pocket, and he 
would do his hair a hundred times a day, and even stop 
rowing to do it. When pilot caps came into fashion he 
could not get down to them, but always remained a top- 
hat man. He was one of those methodical old fellows 
who took life very quietly and never got ruffled. He was 
fond of me in a grandfatherly way, and as a boy I went 
to see him nearly every Sunday, when he would give me a 
penny and some cherries when they were in season. But 
he didn’t like visitors to stay late, and one of my very 
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early recollections is his starting to wind up the clock to 
give late stayers a hint that it was time to go. 

My father was a man of far more varied interests than 
my grandfather. He did not speculate or adventure in 
his trade, but worked hard and steadily at it because he 
had a wife and children to keep. In everything else he 
was a dreamer and a philosopher, and not a shrewd man 
of business. I remember rowing in the boat with him 
all through one long, starry night. Neither of us spoke. 
Only once he left off rowing for a moment, turned to me 
as I was sitting behind him, put his hand on my knee, and 
pointed up to the sky: ‘That’s what licks us.” He 
always seemed to have a strange and puzzled consciousness 
of our human littleness as compared with the greatness of 
the universe. 

He was most careful and economical in everything, 
and would never buy anything unless he could pay ready 
money for it. I have never known him to take goods on 
account. I remember one day I had been sent to the 
baker to buy bread, a serious item in a large family, and 
he sent me back to the shop with it because it was not the 
proper weight. He always kept his own scales to test 
things with, which was a wise precaution in those days 
before the Weights and Measures Act had been passed. 
He was a model father and husband and did every- 
thing in his power for us all. [I attribute most of the 
good things that have happened to me to my luck in 
having had good parents. 

My mother was a school-teacher who had been trained 
at the Borough Road Training College and had got her 
certificate from there. That was in those days'looked upon 
as the hall-mark of the teaching profession. She went on 
teaching after she was married, and took her first baby to 
school with her to be able to look after it between whiles. 

My father used to tell me how on one occasion on a 
high spring tide the water flowed across the York Road. 
This, of course, was abnormal, it being considered a very 
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high tide if Belvedere Road was covered. As it was 
about the hour when the school closed, my father rowed 
his boat through the wharf, across Belvedere Road, right 
up Guildford Street, and across the York Road to the school 
gate to meet my mother, who was not a little surprised to 
see him. He rowed her back to the Belvedere Road and 
helped her through the window of the “ Guildford Barge,”’ 
an inn that stood on the corner of the street of that 
name. 

It has been one of my lifelong regrets that my mother 
died when I was only seven, so that while I have never 
forgotten her beautiful eyes, my recollections of her are 
necessarily vague and dim. In many ways my life would 
probably have turned out differently if she had lived. 
She would have almost certainly tried to keep me off 
the river, for I was a very delicate child and began life as an 
individual who was not going to live. But as time went 
on the doctors kept postponing the date of my death 
and my father was persuaded that an open-air life would 
be the best to strengthen and build me up. It was true 
to a certain extent, but the work was too heavy and 
resulted in a series of breakdowns later on. 

My father had an unquenchable love for anything or 
anybody connected with the theatre or with music. He 
knew all about the famous actors and singers of his day, 
and had quite definite views on their artistic abilities. I 
well remember his coming to the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, one day to see me, and there meeting Sir George 
Alexander, then a member of the London County Council. 
To my dismay he at once began to tell Sir George about 
the wonderful artists and acting of bygone days. He 
spoke with enthusiasm of Miss Seddon and Macready’s 
farewell performance of ‘‘ Hamlet.’ 

He always lived in the best house he could possibly 
afford, and perhaps it was larger than he could well manage 
to keep up. He told me later that he had paid for his 
house twice over in rent before he had the opportunity of 
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buying it through the medium of a Building Society. 
These useful institutions were not well established or 
frequently made use of in his time. Sometimes he let 
part of it, and nothing pleased him more than to have 
members of the profession in the place. Whether they 
paid the rent or not did not seem to matter very much ; 
his great delight was just to talk to them and hear all 
about their parts and their plays and the prospects of their 
playhouses. 

For some time we had a comedian staying with us, 
Felix Rogers by name, who was performing at Sangers’, 
which was originally Astley’s Theatre in the Westminster 
Bridge Road. Rogers was anxious to improve the takings 
of the theatre, which was in rather low water for the 
moment, and incidentally his own fortunes too, so he 
thought out what would now be known as an advertising 
stunt, and persuaded my father to take a part in it. It 
consisted in emulating the great clown Barry, a celebrated 
figure in the palmy days of Astley’s about the middle of 
the ’forties,who in his clown’s dress had sailed triumphantly 
from Vauxhall to Westminster in a washing tub drawn by 
two swans. Rogers was going to do the same thing. 
Of course the younger members of our family were thrilled 
at the prospect. First we had to get a suitable tub, and 
in practising his part Rogers got a good many duckings, 
as we were unable to make the tub stand up. So we 
decided to make a small raft and fix the tub to it, so 
that when Rogers was aboard, the raft was submerged 
and out of sight. Swans were not plentiful at the time, 
_and we were forced to fall back on geese, which did not 
take to their task quite so kindly. After much preparation 
and excitement the great day arrived, and a party set out 
for Battersea Church, which was to be the starting-place 
for this fine aquatic performance. My father had a 
boat loaded with a goodly company of ladies and gentle- 
men, but he also had made fast to the lower gudgeon iron 
on the stern a line which reached to what were the shafts 
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of the strange gondola, so that while he was rowing the 
sightseers, he was also towing Rogers and giving colour 
to the fictitious towing powers of the geese. Rogers, 
made up in the uniform of an admiral of the fleet, and 
holding long ribbons reaching to the heads of the geese, 
took his place in the tub. I had a second boat full of 
the theatre’s orchestra. The procession started: the 
band, my father with the boatload of ladies and gentlemen 
and the underwater business, the geese, and finally Rogers 
in the tub. We proceeded down the river amidst much 
applause from the sightseers on the bridges until the geese 
began to give out and die one by one, and when at last we 
reached ‘Westminster Bridge, which was to witness the 
landing of the great hero, we had nine dead geese and the 
tenth in such a state that it also had to be killed imme- 
diately. The final catastrophe was that the takings of 
the theatre that night were even worse than before. Rogers 
became a bankrupt and my father’s bill for this pageant 
was never paid. 

Rogers was always a cheery fellow at home, and provided 
us with many a laugh at his expense. He was generally 
hard up, and occupied the back kitchen in our house as his 
bed-sitting-room. Before the Prevention of Floods Act was 
passed in 1879 the spring tides had a nasty habit of making 
their way into the basements in our neighbourhood. When 
the policeman came round in the early hours one morning 
to warn the inhabitants of the approaching tide my father 
knocked at the back kitchen door and told Rogers about it. 
From under the sheets he replied: ‘‘ All right, tell me when 
it’s come.”’ The tide rose, and as usual entered all the 
basement rooms. My father thought it was time to give 
Rogers another call. “ All right,” said Rogers, this time, 
“T can see it for myself ; I’m sitting on the table!” 

My father and mother had a small circle of friends, 
including Joseph Leicester the glass-blower, Mr. Strong 
the schoolmaster, and a few others. When the tide was 
suitable they used to arrange Saturday afternoon trips 
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up the river. My father would lash two skiffs together, 
_ and the party on a low tide-could leave Lambeth and go 
up to Richmond. My aunt, who is still living and was 
one of the group, tells me they sang nearly all the time 
and were in fact a glee party. 

This small circle of friends also formed in a way a small 
co-operative society, and Tom Crump, mate of the General 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamer Ovion used to 
bring from Holland and Antwerp all kinds of food as well 
as other things such as boots and glassware. My father 
and I would row a boat down to meet the vessel in the 
Pool and take over the stores—which often included 
butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and so forth—row up to 
Lambeth and distribute them. It was remarkable how 
cheaply the goods could be obtained in this way. 

Of this group one of the most interesting figures was 
Joseph Leicester—glass-blower by trade, pianist and 
temperance advocate by vocation. He had come up from 
Staffordshire as a boy, and was a fine workman and 
Secretary to the Glassblowers’ Society. Though a trade 
unionist, he was a keen individualist. I used to ask him 
what he thought of sharing out work when there was 
insufficient to employ everybody on fulltime. He thought 
it absolutely wrong: “ Don’t starve them all to save some 
of them from starvation,” he argued hotly. 

Every Sunday he would speak on temperance outside 
the “‘ Old Vic” in the New Cut. He wore a frock coat, a 
silk hat and white cravat, and he carried gloves. He was 
quite a dandy, and used to tell his audience that he could 
_ afford these things because he was a teetotaller. His 
proudest boast was that he had been able to buy a 
piano with the money that another man would have spent 
on drink. 

When I was very young an inquiry was set up by the 
Government on the best means of preventing excessive 
loss of vitality through perspiration in certain industries. 
This inquiry was instrumental in popularizing oatmeal 
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water, the only form of drink found not to increase perspira- 
tion. Leicester, who worked in a glass house in a pair of 
pants and slippers, was called upon to give evidence. 
“You stand in front of a furnace all day—what do you 
drink ?’”’ he was asked. ‘I drink water,’’ he replied. 
“ Doesn’t it make you sick?” ‘‘I have seen a man sick 
outside a public-house,’’ said Leicester, “‘ but never by the 
side of a pump.” 

When he was not at work or preaching temperance he 
was at the piano. Morning, noon, and night he would play 
if he was at home, and though he knew no music he had an 
excellent ear. 

He represented an East End constituency in the House of 
Commons in the shortest Parliament of my time, lasting 
from January 12, 1886, to June 26 of the same year. 

I went to school at Marlborough Street, now known as 
Grey Street in the New Cut, Waterloo Road. The school 
was under the British and Foreign School Society, but 
when the Education Act of 1870 was passed it was taken 
over by the School Board and rebuilt, and for the first 
time in his life the head master had an assistant. When I 
went to school at the age of five he was in sole command 
of two hundred and fifty boys of all ages. He appears 
to me now as a kind of chairman of a permanent mass 
meeting. 

I wish I could get a plan of the old building ; it would 
surprise people nowadays. It was just a long, narrow 
hall with no classrooms or partitions even. At one end 
there was a raised platform running the whole width of the 
hall with about eight steps on each side leading up to it and 
along railin front. In the middle of the platform stood a 
desk at which the master sat, and always with his cane 
under his arm. The forms at which we sat were fixed to 
the floor and had no backs. They had little desks in front 
of them, about half the width of the slates we wrote on. 
The seats were very narrow, and if one did not sit well 
forward it was easy to catch a crab. No paper was used 
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in my time. Boys cleaned their slates by spitting on them 
and rubbing them with their caps or sleeves. There was 
no other way of doing it. A few of the scholars from 
particularly respectable homes had a little sponge tied on 
to their slates, but their parents must have been well in 
advance of the times ; also, the sponges never lasted long. 
A gangway ran down each side of the building. Right in 
the centre was a closed-in stove for heating purposes. 
There was no other source of heat. When we stayed for 
dinner, as we sometimes did, we used to get a beer can and 
boil chestnuts in it when they were in season. 

Across one corner of the school building ran a gallery 
for the accommodation of the very small boys. I have 
often wondered since what those very small boys ever 
learned on that gallery. My only recollection is of a big 
boy looking after them. Every Friday afternoon, year in 
year out, the master used to place a chair in front of the 
stove and one of the best readers would stand up on it 
and read. One-half of the boys turned round to lean 
_ against their desks and the selected boy read aloud from 
some standard book. When he had done his bit, he passed 
the book to another good reader, and so on, for the boys did 
not have a copy each as they have now. In the meantime 
the master walked round with his cane. Naturally the 
dilatory and ignorant boys were not very interested in the 
reading, and especially on hot days were inclined to fall 
asleep. When this happened the master would get a 
glass of water, dip his cane into it, and let the water drip 
into the boy’s ear. Nota single boy dared to laugh at this 
quaint form of punishment. 

The master was a very keen sportsman and taught the 
boys cricket. As there was no playground, and, by the 
way, no playtime either, we practised before and after 
school hours in one of the five-foot gangways that ran down 
the hall, with a soft ball and three stumps fixed in a block 
of wood. 

He also taught us to read the Bible, this being practically 
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the only religious instruction given. It was his boast that 
he never had a difficulty with parents on religious matters, 
though this was a frequent problem in those days. 

When I was monitor I sometimes took charge of the 
gallery and in this way avoided the necessity of doing 
home lessons. The fees for attending the school were 
twopence per week for ordinary classes and fourpence for 
the first class. Ifa pupil did not bring the fee with him he 
was sent home for it. The curriculum consisted of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, history, and geography. There was 
also a voluntary singing class to which we contributed a 
halfpenny per week. 

Every Guy Fawkes Day the master rigged up a little 
toy cannon on his desk and fired it off. The boys gave three 
cheers and sang the National Anthem after he had related 
the story. There was what would now be called a thoroughly 
good tone in the school, for the great thing Mr. Strong taught 
us was to “ play the game,’’ and sneaking was not thought 
of. Before dispersing on Friday afternoons the scholars 
always sang : 

Childhood years are passing o’er us, 
Youthful days will soon be gone. 

Cares and sorrows lie before us, 
Hidden dangers, snares unknown. 


A solemn peep into an adventurous yet gloomy future ! 
The first Friday afternoon, when I was thirteen years 
old, on my way home from school I saw a bill in the window 
of the offices of Messrs. Thomas Lambert & Sons in Short 
Street in the New Cut, announcing that an office boy was 
wanted. As I knew this firm had recruited their office 
boys from our school for many years I went in, and got the 
job. On my way home, I met my father returning from 
work and told him I was going to work next Monday. He 
was surprised and said: ‘ Going to work? What do you 
mean? Who said you could go to work?” I explained 
to him that Lamberts’ wanted an office boy and had 
engaged me. He wanted to know how I intended to get a 
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character, and I said I would get one from Mr. Strong, the 
schoolmaster, and was going to see him about it in the 
morning. My father tried to pull my leg and pretended 
he was not so sure about my deserving one. I think he was 
rather taken aback by the whole affair and by my impul- 
sive action. Somehow, it had never occurred to me that 
I ought to get my father’s permission to leave school and 
gotowork. Ihave always liked doing things independently, 
and all my life I have never felt anything else but free. 
I got an excellent reference from Mr. Strong, which I 
duly presented to my future firm, and on the Monday 
morning I began my work at a salary of six shillings per 
week. My job was to write out envelopes and stick on 
stamps, and I thoroughly enjoyed it for a time. Then 
suddenly it struck me that I ought to have a rise, and I saw 
the governor and told him so. He said I had not been 
there twelve months, but he would think about it. That 
was not good enough, I said ; if I could not have a rise I 
would get my father to apprenticeme. Towhat? To the 
river, I explained. ‘‘ Well, of course, I don’t know any- 
thing about that,’ answered my employer, implying there 
would be other boys to do the work if I chose to leave. 
The result of it all was that my father really did 
apprentice me to the river when I was fourteen. 


CHAPTER II 


ON THE RIVER 


DO not think any Thames waterman is ever likely to 
I forget the day on which he was bound apprentice, even 

now, when boys are not so easily impressed by the 
things that happen to them. 

The binding ceremony takes place in the Hall of the 
Watermen’s Company, St. Mary-at-Hill, and the court 
room there is practically unaltered since 1785. Only the 
brass rail which served as a dock has gone ; it belonged to 
the time when the court had to hear complaints of 
watermen against each other for breaches of Acts of 
Parliament and of by-laws governing the navigation of 
the river. 

My father and I arrived at the court on the day I was 
to be bound, and were ushered in by a uniformed beadle 
who used to act as a kind of river policeman, a modernized 
type of those who in earlier days impressed men for service 
in the Navy. Everything conspired to give dignity and 
solemnity to the binding act. Under the flags of the 
Watermen’s Company, in a high-backed state chair, sat 
the master of the court, wearing a heavy chain of office, 
and with him were the wardens and assistants all grouped 
round a large, bare table. On the wall hung a great oil 
painting of the judgment of Solomon, giving a Scriptural 
incentive, I suppose, to justice and fair play, though it has 
always seemed to me a more suitable subject might have 
been chosen for the purpose. 

In solemn tones the beadle first announced that William 
Gosling wished to bind his son apprentice for seven years, 
and after this announcement he solemnly withdrew. 
Next, the master of the court asked me whether I was 
willing to be so bound, to which I, of course, assented ; 
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and then, after my father and I had made the necessary 
declarations, the indentures were signed and copies handed 
to us both. Had their conditions been rigidly enforced 
they would have been rigorous indeed, for every apprentice 
pledged himself unreservedly to his master in the following 
terms : 


“. , . to learn his Art, and with him (after the manner 
of an Apprentice) to dwell and serve upon the river of 
Thames from the Day of the Date hereof until the full 
End and Term of seven years from thence next following, 
to be fully complete and ended; during which Term 
the said Apprentice his said Master faithfully shall 
serve as aforesaid, his Secrets keep, his lawful Command- 
ments everywhere gladly do; He shall do no damage 
to his said Master nor see it to be done by others, but 
that he to his power shall let or forthwith give Warning 
to the said Master of the same; He shall not waste the 
Goods of the said Master, nor lend them unlawfully to 
any; He shall not commit Fornication, nor contract 
Matrimony within the said Term; He shall not play at 
Cards, Dice, Tables nor any other unlawful games 
whereby his said Master may have any loss. With his 
own Goods or others during the said Term, without 
License of his said Master he shall not buy nor sell ; 
He shall not haunt Taverns nor Play Houses, nor absent 
himself from his Master’s service Day nor Night, unlaw- 
fully, but in all things as a faithful Apprentice he shall 
behave himself towards his said Master and all his during 
the said Term.” 


In return for all this the Master also undertook certain 
responsibilities : 


‘He his said Apprentice in the same Art, which he 
useth, by the best means that he can, shall teach and 
instruct, or cause to be taught and instructed, feeding 
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unto the said Apprentice Meat, Drink, Apparel, Lodging, 
and all other necessaries according to the custom of the 
City of London.” 


The whole ceremony was taken absolutely seriously by 
every one and impressed me tremendously. Perhaps the 
thing I most vividly remember was my surprise at finding 
myself surrounded by elderly men who addressed each 
other as Mr. So-and-So, including my father, who was, 
of course, also a Freeman of the Watermen’s Company. 
It somehow gave a mysterious and heroic flavour to the 
whole affair: one felt as if anything might happen. One 
might become an admiral of the fleet, or, failing that, a 
perfect buccaneer. It seemed to me as if something 
full-blown was required of me then and there, so I 
horrified my people at home shortly afterwards by 
purchasing a sheath knife with a strap to put round my 
waist, because I had seen the Scandinavian sailors wear 
them. 

When the indentures had been signed my father paid 
the court fees, all of which went to the upkeep of the 
Watermen’s Guild, and the poor box was put before him to 
support the poor of the company, and then we went out. 
As we left the court a small blue-covered tract was handed 
to me, and to all the other apprentices. It was called 
“The Honest Waterman,” and related the probably some- 
what idealized life-history of a certain eighteenth-century 
waterman, Thomas Mann by name, who seems to have 
possessed every gift and virtue that could possibly be 
required of human beings in general and Thames watermen 
in particular. His portrait is hung in the Hall of the 
Company. The tract was published by the Religious 
Tract Society and was for many years presented to all young 
apprentices on the day of their binding. I still have my 
original presentation copy, and as I look it through again 
I am forced to admit that no more perfect model could 
possibly have been set before them : 
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“He [the Honest Waterman] was a very early riser, 
and would often do nearly a day’s work before the 
other people were up in the morning; and then he 
was so very honest in never asking more than his fare, 
and so very civil, and his boat and his person always so 
clean and neat and comfortable, that I suppose he had 
generally more fares than other watermen.... His 
constitution being excellent, his attention unceasing, 
and his deportment invariably correct, business of 
course increased, and he never by intemperance abused 
the good health by which he had been blessed... . 
Not only in his youth, but when far advanced in years, 
it was commonly his custom to row as if matched against 
time, and after rowing twenty or thirty miles he would 
row in to the Iron-gate Stairs by the Tower in the lively 
spirited manner in which he set out. He made a point, 
however, of never rowing for a wager, and was never 
known to lay a bet of any kind. . . . When discussions 
on the subject of parliamentary reform were so generally 
held as often to come under the notice of our watermen, 
he would calmly endeavour to inculcate just and moderate 
sentiments or change the discourse, by showing the 
much greater importance of self-reformation. ... His 
charity was so universal, so constantly and daily practised 
_that the detail of it would be as monotonous as it was 
unceasing, and he died worth something under three 
thousand pounds.” 


It was with this bright beacon shining ahead that I 
emerged into the everyday life of the river on June 13, 1875. 

When carried out fairly and conscientiously there were 
certainly great advantages in the system of licensing and 
training under the auspices of the Watermen’s Company. 
All the men so trained came to possess a common fund of 
knowledge and experience, gained by continuous service 
under the same conditions and on the same river. Any 
system that allowed men to come and go as they chose would 
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introduce danger and difficulty, and the successful naviga- 
tion of the Thames was due to the fact that the methods 
adopted were common property and were well understood 
not only by each lighterman, but by the pilots, steamboat 
captains, and all others using the river. Personally, I do 
not believe this knowledge was to be gained in any other 
way in my day. The crowded Thames is like no other 
river. It cannot be controlled by theories or sets of rules ; 
it varies up and down stream, in every reach and with every 
wind and tide, and it was to be the subject of my daily 
study and contemplation for the next seven years... . 

There were, in my young days, in the upper reaches of 
the Thames peculiarly difficult pieces of navigation. The 
negotiation of bridges like Waterloo, old Vauxhall, old 
Battersea, old Putney, and Kew required not only know- 
ledge but continuous practice. 

I remember one occasion when my luck came to the 
rescue of my judgment. Soon after receiving my appren- 
tice licence I was entrusted with the navigation of a barge 
from Brentford to Lambeth. I had already done this 
journey several times, but not alone. Before I started 
with the ebb tide I noticed a lighterman coming away from 
the same place. I was certain of my ability from Hammer- 
smith down, but not so sure about Kew Bridge, so I waited 
until the other man had got under way, and when he was 
about a quarter of a mile below me I cast off. I was 
eagerly looking out for what he would do, but, as ill-luck 
would have it, he did not get clear of Kew Bridge himself, 
and his barge had a sliding blow at one of the butments. 
This gave me a chance of seeing what not to do, and before 
his barge had rubbed clear of the bridge I was down 
through the next arch and well ahead of him. For the 


moment I felt I had completely mastered my craft and 
there was nothing more to learn ! 


My father, when he was short of work himself and there 
was no urgent painting or repairing of the boats to be done, 
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would sometimes “‘ lend ’’ me to other employers for a day 
or two, and in this way I became acquainted with a Jewish 
hotel proprietor who owned a small sailing yacht that my 
father used to take care of for him. This boat was a 
rather smart craft, built for speed, but with fairly good 
cabin accommodation. At this time I was a very young 
apprentice and not entitled to be consulted on questions 
of navigation, but I made the yachtsman an excellent mate 
and he used to take me away with him sometimes on 
pleasure trips. I was, in fact, the crew. 

On one occasion when I went cruising with the Hebrew 
gentleman we got as far as Gravesend Canal on the first 
tide. Previous experience had convinced us of the 
advantage of having a dinghy in the event of accidents, and 
when I was preparing the supper after we had moored for 
the night my employer suddenly said to me: “I say, boy, 
there’s a nice little boat on the shore that would just suit 
us,” and I, always game for adventure, agreed with him. 
So we called a waterman later in the evening and were 
rowed ashore. After going round the town we walked 
down to the boat we had seen, and finding in her a nice 
pair of paddles we rowed ourselves to our own craft and 
made the dinghy fast to her stern. In the early morning 
we moved off and spent a week cruising about. On our 
homeward journey we sailed into Gravesend once more, 
and under cover of darkness returned the dinghy to the 
place where we had found her, and some time later again 
hired a waterman to take us off. As we had to be up early 
next morning we turned in early; but no sooner had we 
settled for the night than we were aroused by a boat 
coming alongside, manned by two oarsmen, and a gentle- 
man standing in the stern who could hardly be seen for the 
gold braid on his uniform. He turned out to be the 
captain of a large yacht moored close by, and demanded 
to know who had stolen his dinghy. My owner immediately 
came on deck and angrily protested : “‘ How dare you come 
here and talk about people stealing boats! What boat?” 
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The gold-braided gentleman indicated the one on the shore 
and declared we had taken it a week ago and he had 
been searching everywhere for it. My owner courteously 
replied: ‘“‘ You have made a mistake. I hired the boat 
for a week and am waiting to meet the owner. If the boat 
belongs to you, how much do you want?” “I want a 
a pound,” was the reply. ‘‘A pound! Boy,” said my 
owner, turning to me, “‘ he wants me to buy the boat! I 
am not going to pay that ; I will give you five shillings!” 
The captain of the yacht said: ‘I will soon settle this 
with you; I intend to call the coastguard officer.”” He 
did so, and presently that officer rowed alongside and 
demanded to know why we had stolen the boat. My 
owner, with the smartness of his race, said: ‘“‘ I am afraid 
you don’t know the facts. There is no question of the boat 
being stolen. It is purely a question of charge. This 
gentleman demands a pound and I have offered him five 
shillings, which he refused to take. That is all there is 
in it.” This being admittedly the case the coastguard 
officer immediately said he was unable to help in the 
matter and departed. My employer then addressed the 
captain once more. 

“By the way, who owns your vessel ? ”’ 

“‘ She belongs to Sir X.” 

“Oh, a very great friend of mine,’”’ he declared. ‘‘ Here, 
give him my card and I will settle with him. Get the 
anchor, boy.” 

And we sailed home. 

It was during my apprenticeship, in April, 1878, that 
Cleopatra’s Needle arrived in the Thames after an adven- 
turous voyage. The Needle was housed in a vessel 
specially built for the purpose, shaped like a cigar with a 
small house on the top for the crew. It was moored off 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and a part of the deck was removed, 
and thousands of people came from all parts to see the 
obelisk. A large number of watermen, including my father 
and myself, were engaged for several months in taking the 
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people off to the vessel, and we probably thought we had 
found a comfortable job for life. So many of us were 
employed in this that the Watermen’s Company had to 
send down a beadle to keep order, and at midnight arrange 
for the turns we were to take on the following day. I am 
afraid very often some of our companions made the 
beadle so drunk that at the appointed hour he was not in a 
fit state to arrange the turns properly. But the number 
of visitors gradually dwindled away and the Needle was 
erected on the Embankment about the middle of the 
September following. 

Of course, life on the river was never monotonous, and 
things were always happening that made one day different 
from the other, so that even a boy who was thirsting for 
adventure could not easily be bored. There were countless 
river problems of interest and importance in themselves, 
and, besides, many of the things that folks were doing on 
land affected river conditions too. It has always been so 
all through history, though it does not naturally occur to 
one’s mind when one considers the matter. Thus it is 
difficult to realize how the coming of coaches and hackney 
carriages, or the geographical situation of the London 
theatres, or the growth of fire insurance made a vital 
difference to the status and prospects of the Thames water- 
men of the time; yet soit was. The three-volume history 
of the Watermen’s Company, so far unedited and therefore 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory to read as a whole, is a 
delightful treasure mine of quaint information, showing the 
close interdependence of London town and London’s river. 

Complaints about the coaches began, for instance, as 
early as 1588, when their numbers increased considerably 
and robbed the watermen of their fares. A waterman 
known as “ John Taylor the water poet ’’ published a small 
volume on the subject. 


“ The first coach [he says] was a strange monster, it 
amazed both horse and man. Some said it was a great 
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crab-shell brought out of China; some thought it was 
one of the pagan temples, in which the cannibals adored 
the devil. ... Since Phaeton broke his neck, never 
land hath endured more trouble than ours, by the 
continued rumbling of these upstart four-wheeled 
tortoises. Whence comes leather so dear? by reason 
or against it of the multitude of coaches which consume 
all the best hides in the kingdom ; when many honest 
shoemakers are undone, and many poor Christians go 
barefoot at Christmas. Yet a coach or carouch is a mere 
engine of pride, which no one can deny to be one of the 
deadly sins.” 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century a proposed 
change in the geographical situation of the London theatres 
created another grave problem for the watermen. Until 
that time the chief theatres, including the Globe, the 
Swan, and the Rose, were situated at Bankside, and in 
order to reach them people who came from the West End 
had to travel to London Bridge and through the borough 
in their sedan chairs. To avoid footpads at the bridge and 
robbers in the borough, these theatre-goers were in the 
habit of hiring boats at Queenhithe, and the watermen did 
well in consequence. 

Then some astute manager apparently said to himself : 
“Why should I have my theatre at Bankside, when my 
patrons come from the West End? Why not have the 
theatre in the West End?”’ The watermen immediately 
opposed this suggestion and went to the Bar of the House 
of Commons and presented a petition in which they pointed 
out that there were some twenty-four thousand watermen 
on the River Thames, and that their living was being taken 
from them bit by bit. Parliament listened to them and 
took their point of view, and the theatres had to stay on 
at Bankside for another seventy years. 

» The hackney carriage which arrived about 1634 was 
the last straw! No sooner had the first ‘stand ’”’ been 
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formed by the May-pole in the Strand near Somerset House 
than the watermen were up in arms once more. In a 
petition which they sent to the King they informed His 
Majesty that 


“the Hackney coaches are so many in number that they 
pester and incumber the streets of London and West- 
minster, and, which is worst of all, they stand and ply 
in the term time at the Temple gate and at other places 
in the streets, and do carry sometimes three men for 
four pence the man, or four men for twelve pence to 
Westminster or back again, which doing of this doth 
undo the Company of Watermen.”’ 


The struggle appears to have been fierce and long, but 
once again the watermen were triumphant. A year later 
they secured a proclamation from the King strictly limiting 
the use of the hackney carriage as follows : 


“That the great number of Hackney coaches of late 
time seen and kept in London, Westminster, and their 
suburbs, and the general and promiscuous use of coaches 
there, were not only a great disturbance to his Majesty, 
his dearest consort the Queen, the nobility and others of 
place and degree in their passage through the streets, 
but the streets themselves were so pestered and the 
pavements so broken up that the common passage is 
thereby hindered and made dangerous, and the price 
of hay and provender, etc., thereby made exceeding 
dear ; wherefore we expressly command and forbid that 
no Hackney or hired coaches be used or suffered in 
London, Westminster, or the suburbs thereof, except 
they be to travel at least three miles out of the same ; 
and also that no person shall go in a coach in the said 
streets, except the owner of the coach shall con- 
stantly keep up four able horses for our service when 
required.” 
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But twenty years later (1656) things were quite as bad 
as before, and this time the watermen petitioned Parlia- 
ment again, pleading the piteous position of their craft 
and the possible national danger of their decline : 


“That of late your petitioners’ art is rendered more 
contemptible than formerly, and their employment much 
lessened and impoverished, by reason of the strange 
increase of hackney coaches, which have multiplied 
from about three hundred to a thousand in eleven years 
last past, whereby people are discouraged from binding 
their sons apprentice to the trade of a waterman, and if 
remedy be not speedily had, there will not be a sufficient 
number of watermen to supply the service of the 
Commonwealth at sea, and also your petitioners and their 
families utterly ruined. That of late some rich men about 
the city keep very many hackney coaches, to the great 
prejudice, as your petitioners humbly conceive, of the 
Commonwealth, in that they made leather dear, and 
their horses devour much hay and corn; and also they 
do so fester the streets as that by sad experience divers 
persons are in danger of their lives, by reason of the 
unskilfulness of some of them that drive them, besides 
many other inconveniences which are too large to be 
here inserted.” 


It seems almost a righteous retribution when we find 
about a hundred and fifty years later (1822) that the 
coach proprietors and innkeepers, who were in business 
between London and Dover, found themselves in their 
turn obliged to present a petition to the House of Commons 
bitterly complaining of loss of business by the number of 
passengers carried by steamboats on the river, and praying 
for inquiry and that some tax should be put upon such 
steamboats. The wheel had indeed come full circle ! 

But to me the story of the growth of London fire insur- 
ance and its direct bearing upon the life and independence of 
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a section of Thames watermen is one of the most interesting 
developments that can be traced through the records 
of the Watermen’s Company. What happened was this. 
The system of “ impressing ”’ watermen, that is, of forcing 
them to man the King’s ships in cases of threatened or 
actual wars and invasions, began as early as 1355 and 
seems to have continued with increasing vigour for the 
next two hundred years. Thus we are told that on Easter 
Sunday, 1595, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, when 
attending morning service at St. Paul’s Cross, suddenly 
received a royal order to raise a thousand men that very 
day to man a foreign expedition. So they and their 
deputies promptly set out for the neighbouring churches, 
had the doors shut and barred, seized the people in the 
midst of their devotions until they had got the required 
number, armed them then and there, and marched them 
off to Dover that very night. And among them were, of 
course, a large number of Thames watermen. 

Here the scene and the story change completely, and we 
learn that towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
Great Fire of London and other disastrous outbreaks in 
different parts of the town forced the citizens to plan 
collective measures of protection, and it was thus that fire 
insurance offices came into being. At this point the 
Thames watermen come into the picture again, for, 
curiously enough, they benefited considerably by this 
useful civic development. In the sixth year of the reign of 
Queen Anne an Act was passed “‘ for the better preventing 
mischiefs that may arise by fire,’’ which pointed out that 
the several insurance companies already in existence had 
enlisted the services of watermen for putting out fires, as 
they were always ready to answer a sudden call, and 
besides, being provided with suitable implements such as 
poles, hooks, and hatchets, were far more helpful than other 
men in an emergency owing to the dangerous nature of 
their own trade. One section of the Act then went on 
to say: 
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“ That the watermen for the time being, belonging to 
each Insurance Office within the cities of London and 
Westminster and limits thereof, not exceeding thirty 
for each office, shall be free from being impressed, or 
liable to be compelled to go to sea, or serve as marines, 
or as soldiers at land ; their names and places of abode 
being registered and entered with the secretary or other 
officer of the Admiralty office.” 


The body of men to whom this chequered history belongs 
are, and must be, a race apart, with marked virtues and 
failings of their own. They are strong men—they have 
to be. The river has no room for the physically weak. 

One of their most pronounced traits is perhaps their 
inherent trust in each other, though they are hardly con- 
scious of it and certainly would not admit it. If one man 
asked another to make his rope fast he would never suspect 
the other might not have tied it properly. The absolute 
dependence of one man on another creates a bond between 
them which is almost as strong as a blood tie, and which it 
is impossible to find in office or factory. The endless 
variety of circumstances, the change of wind and weather, 
the calls upon each other for help produce this. 

The uncertainty of working conditions in my day is not 
easily understood by those on shore. I remember how 
forcibly it was brought home to me in dealing with a 
compensation case on the death of a man on a barge that 
was going up-river behind a tug on a Christmas morning. 
All the men were sitting together in the tug’s cabin when 
White, the man who lost his life, went up on deck. He 
did not come back within a reasonable time, so his mates 
went to look for him. But he had completely disappeared 
and no trace of him was ever found. His wife was busy 
preparing the Christmas dinner when the tragic news was 
brought to her. 

This uncertain and adventurous calling seems to demand 
a kind of counterweight of political conservatism, which 
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looks—on the surface—like a niggling desire to stem the 
tide of progress. What is more, the effect of this tendency 
has been to make it more difficult than it need have been 
to steer reforms into channels that would benefit the men. 
Though this seeming stability is probably characteristic 
of all human beings, it is still more prominent in men who 
have to take risks and meet the elements. 

The river demands men who accept fog and frost and 
snow and sunshine, and whatever else turns up, as a matter 
of course, as a part of the day’s work. They must also 
accept their orders as they come, and carry them through 
under almost any circumstances. The language used in 
carrying them out is sometimes blue, but after all that is 
not the thing that matters most. What does tell is the 
fact that the men can be relied upon to do what is wanted 
and what they have once undertaken. 

It is very difficult to make that dogged yet happy-go- 
lucky kind of temperament blend with the thoroughly 
disciplined ‘‘ tally on the hook”’ or “report to the time- 
keeper’ systems. But a change is taking place in these 
things side by side with the inevitable introduction of 
machinery as an aid to navigation. The adventurous and 
care-free spirit is more at a discount nowadays, and is 
possibly making way for other qualities fitting in better 
with the ever-growing tide of organization that seems to 
characterize working conditions to-day. 


CHAPTER III 


ODD JOBS—AND CHANGES 


LEFT home at the age of sixteen and lodged with 
] a man who was generally known as “ Jimmy the 

Pricker.”” He worked at a sawmill, and his job was 
to test logs to see they had no iron in them before they were 
passed under the circular saw. This he did by prodding 
them with a pointed tool known as a pricker: hence his 
nickname. 

Jimmy was a terrible drunkard and his wife had a sad 
time. She used to tell the story of his ill-doings to every 
young woman she met as a warning example, and she 
invariably ended up with the same moral: ‘ Don’t you 
refuse any money your husband offers you. Whether you 
are satisfied with it is another matter.’”’ It appears that 
the first week after her marriage her husband had spent 
some of his weekly earnings on drink and handed her what 
was left for housekeeping. ‘“‘ What’s this? ’’ she asked 
him indignantly. “ Your money,” he replied. “‘ Don’t you 
want it?” ‘No,’ said his wife. ‘‘ I’m not going to be 
satisfied with that.’” Whereupon Jimmy swept it straight 
back into his pocket and spent it all on drink. 

My memories of the next few years are naturally sketchy 
and disjointed, but they are still almost entirely associated 
with the river where I earned my living. I was chiefly 
engaged in the timber trade, taking rafts of timber from 
vessels in the docks to the builders’ wharves at Lambeth 
and other places, and in navigating barges loaded with 
cut timber. The towing of rafts was a specialist’s job, and 
it was confined to a few waterside families such as our own. 
The Surrey Commercial Docks and the Surrey Canal were 
the main centres of the timber import trade. 

I find it rather difficult to make landsmen understand 
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river stories because of their inability to appreciate the 
fine points involved in the art of navigation, all of which 
make entrancing hearing to river men—even if they do not 
quite believe the stories. 

One of my most thrilling adventures happened in winter 
time on a bitterly cold day with every prospect of a heavy 
snow-storm. I was engaged in taking a raft of timber from 
the Surrey Docks up to Kensington Creek, Fulham. I 
was doing the work single-handed, and consequently I had 
only my own judgment to dependon. Perhaps the greatest 
difference between timber work and general lighterage lies 
in the fact that while you can leave an ordinary barge 
practically anywhere, there are very few places on the river 
where a raft of timber can be moored in safety. There- 
fore you always had to be quite sure that, once a certain 
point was passed, there would be enough tide with you to 
carry you on to the next mooring place. If the tide failed 
you it was not always easy even to drift back to where you 
stopped last. The direction of approach was also a mest 
important matter. To miss your destination with a raft 
of timber on your hands and a contrary tide was as bad 
as being on a moor in a fog. 

On my journey up-river I reckoned that if I managed 
to reach Fulham before the tide turned I should get rid of 
a job in quick time and in consequence earn a better day’s 
pay. I was calculating the chances until I reached 
Waterloo Bridge. There I had to decide what I really 
was going to do, because if I failed to moor at Lambeth, 
which was home to me, I should have to go right on to 
Fulham without a halt, there being no other place in 
between; and, besides, on my decision depended the 
manner in which I should have to navigate Waterloo 
Bridge. I thought I should just about be able to complete 
the journey, but as I slowly approached Westminster on a 
very sluggish tide I began to realize that I had made a mis- 
take.. It was too late to change my mind, however, and I 
had to keep on. When I was near Cadogan Pier, Chelsea, 
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the tide practically stopped, and I had still another half- 
hour’s journey to do. The wind was against me and it 
began to snow heavily. Visibility was so bad that when 
at this crucial moment a steam tug appeared coming up- 
river in a great hurry it ran right over my raft, which was 
only just on top of the water. The raft was smashed and 
the logs began to scatter. 

I knew that once the logs scattered and the tide changed, 
my timber would be carried away and probably the greater 
part of it lost. My only chance of saving it was to drive 
it into the shore and re-raft it as quickly as possible. So I 
rowed my boat up to the side of the tug that had done the 
damage and dared the captain to go away. He declared 
he was quite unable to help me—he knew what a difficult 
task it was to walk about on floating timber—but I per- 
suaded him to put his tug alongside and gradually push 
the timber ashore. When right alongside the Embank- 
ment I let him go. After I had got the timber together I 
made it fast to the pier and had to wait for the next tide 
to complete my journey. 

The rebuilding of Hammersmith Bridge incidentally 
provided me with an adventure that many lightermen still 
refuse to believe was ever carried through. I had heard 
that all the timber used at the rebuilding of the bridge 
was to be taken down to Bow Creek. There was an 
enormous quantity. A friend and I interviewed the 
contractor and secured the job of moving it. It is usual 
to build up large rafts for this purpose, and there were so 
many logs that we were able to construct three of these, 
each the size of a barge. The rafts were too heavy to take 
down to Bow Creek on one tide, and it was our intention to 
take each one in turn down to Lambeth just below West- 
minster Bridge, and then to utilize three more tides to get 
them to their final destination. By this method the job 
was to occupy six tides. The first half of the undertaking 
was carried out according to programme, but the second 
half was the real thrill ! 
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When we came down to the riverside at Lambeth on a 
summer morning my partner and I found the tide just 
serving to enable us to start the next part of our job. With 
two youths to help us and two rowing boats to tow with, 
instead of taking hold of one raft we took the three all at 
once! Skilfully manceuvring the ungainly giants down 
the Lambeth shore, we worked them into position to 
negotiate Waterloo Bridge—never an easy one to navigate 
—and got through without accident. Bow Creek was 
reached in good time and our task was completed in four 
tides instead of six. That was a great day for both of us, 
and it was certainly one of the notable things I have done 
in the course of my work. Incidentally, we were breaking 
the river by-laws all the time, which added to our zest. 

During this same repair work at Hammersmith Bridge 
large numbers of piles were driven into the river, and when 
their tops were cut off to level them, there was a fine stack 
of blocks to be had, just the right size for chopping up into 
firewood. 

The river police observed this and one day loaded 
their boat with these blocks, which were, useless for 
any other purpose. They took their cargo down to 
Lambeth and unloaded it on to the boat raft. The usual 
little crowd of Lambeth boys were looking over the river 
wall on the offchance of something turning up, and seeing 
the police deposit their wood, they came to the conclusion 
that the blocks might just as well be chopped up in their 
backyards as elsewhere. So after dark the wood was 
quietly removed. Naturally Lambeth boys always liked 
to see the results of their actions, and the next morning 
the same little crowd were to be seen studying the river 
over the same wall. Presently two policemen in mufti came 
along with a borrowed barrow. One stayed on the road 
and the other went down to get the wood. The boys kept 
perfectly straight faces while they watched the constable 
look with amazement at the looted raft and then help his 
mate to push the empty barrow home ! 
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Talking of Hammersmith Bridge reminds me of another 
interesting bridge job I had. 

When Waterloo Bridge was under repair the contracts 
specified that among other things timber of elm of great 
length was to be used. The markets were scoured for 
these elms, but they were unobtainable, and hickory had 
to be used instead. My father and I had the job of rowing 
this timber to the bridge. 

The men who were looking after the work, and among 
them a waterman named Bob Miller, had an old barge 
moored near in which they used to sleep. On this barge 
was a cabin and stove, but fuel was not provided by the 
contractors and had to be obtained in the time-honoured 
way of which I may have more to say a little later on. It 
happened one night, stocks having been exhausted, that 
Bob rowed away to some coal barges moored near Black- 
friars Bridge and began to load his boat with selected nobs 
of coal. The police boat came rowing by, and hearing the 
coal dropping into Miller’s craft, pulled up on the other side 
of the barges to see exactly what was happening. “ Is 
that you, Bob Miller ?”’ asked the inspector, walking over 
to him. “ Yes, sir,’’ replied Bob, feeling that his time was 
up. ‘‘ Well, don’t pick ’em, take ’em as they come,”’ said 
the inspector and rowed away. 

Bob Miller had an equally well known brother named 
Harry. Harry worked all his life in the timber trade, but 
somehow he had never settled down to it and, Micawber- 
like, was always vaguely expecting something to turn up. 
All timber rafters have to carry a good supply of staples 
with which to fasten the binding ropes to the timber and 
so hold the rafts together. Long experience taught them 
that the best way to carry the staples was in a special bag, 
made of canvas or leather, and attached to the left hip. 
Canvas was the more popular material because it was 
easily obtainable, while leather was very cold when wet 
and likely to set up rheumatism or lumbago. To make 
a “staple pocket’ was a matter of a few minutes, but 
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Harry never had one. His staples would be in his coat and 
waistcoat pockets, with the result that these garments 
were always sadly torn. One day a friend said to him: 
“Why don’t you wear a staple pocket, Harry?” “Oh, 
well, you see, I didn’t expect I should stay long in this 
job.”” “How long have you been here?” “ Fourteen 
years,”’ said Harry. 

I have seen numerous changes in the Thames bridges ; 
in fact, from the point of view of bridges the river has 
completely altered within my knowledge. I remember 
the building of Blackfriars Bridge, and its widening 
to take the trams. I knew the Pool before it was 
divided by the Tower Bridge. I remember London 
Bridge being widened as well as Cannon Street Bridge and 
Charing Cross Railway Bridge, and to-day Waterloo 
Bridge is undergoing its second reconstruction within my 
lifetime. I knew Old Lambeth Bridge, now used for foot 
passengers only, when it was used by all traffic. During 
the building of the present Vauxhall Bridge there was a 
temporary structure across the river, one end of which was 
on the site of the old Milbank prison, where the Tate 
Gallery now stands. I remember navigating the old 
Vauxhall Bridge. Old Chelsea and Putney Bridges, which 
I knew, had little wooden arches. I clearly recall the 
time when a halfpenny toll was charged for crossing the 
footway at Charing Cross Railway Bridge which took 
the place of the old Hungerford Suspension Bridge. My 
father once gave me a ticket for the Alhambra with 
twopence in cash: a penny for the toll coming and going 
and a penny to spend. Rather than spend a halfpenny in 
a toll I walked round over Westminster Bridge. As I 
had to be home early it was my intention to return by the 
toll bridge, but I could not resist a temptation to spend 
all the money, and enjoying the show so much I stayed 
late. On my return journey I had to walk right round 
over Westminster Bridge again to get home. When 
Waterloo Bridge was freed from toll my brother was one 
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of the crowd of men and boys who raced to be first across 
the bridge. 

In countless other ways, too, I have seen the river 
change. Take the kind of craft, for instance. I have 
actually seen a clipper arrive at the East India Dock, let 
go her anchor, row a rope ashore, and then the crew going 
round and round the windlass as they hauled her into the 
dock entrance. All the time the men were singing a sea 
chanty. 

When I was working as an apprentice the Surrey Com- 
mercial Dock was largely used by sailing vessels. It was 
only on very rare occasions that a steamer came in with 
a cargo of timber, hence the only coal used by the sailors 
was for cooking purposes in the galley. To supply their 
needs a man had been licensed to sell coal within the dock, 
and he had a large punt in which he used to hawk his wares. 
This merchant always carried a pair of scales on board to 
weigh out the sacks of coal, and even when loaded there 
would be a space in the middle of the punt’s hold for the 
scales to stand. His punt was very old, and one night she 
leaked badly, so that when the dockers arrived next 
morning she was on the verge of sinking. To their astonish- 
ment they saw one of the weights floating in the water 
inside the barge. Ever afterwards the coal merchant was 
known as ‘‘ Wooden Half-hundred.” 

A quaint custom was observed by the crews of these 
sailing ships on Good Friday, when the sailors would form 
a procession and march round the dock and afterwards 
hang an effigy of Pontius Pilate from the yardarm. 

An institution that was rapidly passing when I was 
an apprentice was the Sunday ferry. No waterman was 
allowed to carry passengers on a Sunday unless he had 
special permission to do so from the Watermen’s Company. 
Sunday ferries had to be tendered for, and the money 
received from this source was devoted to the charities of 
the company. Boats used for these ferries would fly a 
little red flag, and generally the publican whose house 
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stood by the stairs would find the money for a waterman 
to lease the ferry. 

Another sign of change was brought home to me when 
at the end of my apprenticeship I became a Freeman of 
the Watermen’s Company and was called upon to pay a 
contribution known as “ quarterage.” I naturally asked 
what this money was used for, and found that one of its 
original purposes had been to maintain the mile-posts on 
the river bank for estimating the fares to be charged by 
watermen to the passengers. But the mile-posts had 
gone, and the money is now used to promote the very 
worthy charities of the Watermen’s Company. 

The conditions of work on the river have also materially 
altered since my day. At that time most of the lightermen 
were small men, that is to say, they owned a few barges 
and employed two or three men. As their resources were 
limited they had not very much to spare for more than the 
most necessary repairs, and their craft were often in poor 
condition. Pumping used to form quite a definite part of 
a lighterman’s daily work. On one occasion another 
lighterman and I were rowing a barge from the docks to 
Kensington Creek, and as she was taking water fast we 
worked hard at the pump. It seemed, however, that the 
faster we pumped it out the faster the water came in. 
There could be but one reason for this, so we searched for a 
leak. Eventually we found a large hole under the head- 
sheets. All we could do was to roll up a piece of sacking 
and stuff it into the hole, and I had to sit on it for the 
remainder of the voyage. 

It was during my early river days that the Prevention 
of Floods Act and the Purification of the River Act came 
into force. Both were highly necessary measures, and the 
latter made a tremendous difference to us river men, for 
before that time the Thames used to stink abominably 
all through the summer months. Crude sewage floated 
about and carcasses of cats and dogs were strewn every- 
where, which for quite elementary reasons of health 
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we tried to avoid hitting as we passed them in our 
craft. 

The dockmaster of my time was quite a different type 
of man from the efficient officer of to-day. The dock- 
master of the Commercial Dock was a seafaring man who 
lived in a little house at the dock entrance. There was 
not much dignity about him nor about the old lock, 
for that matter. It had a rounded bottom similar to that 
of a ship, the idea being to save water. Naturally it was 
impossible to put a flat-bottomed barge or a raft of timber 
in the lock at low water because they just crumbled up on 
touching the bottom. Very little system was observed 
owing to the fact that everybody knew everybody else, 
and on many occasions I brought hundreds of pounds 
worth of timber out of the dock without a pass, the dock- 
master knowing the Goslings, just as he knew all the other 
old riverside families, and contenting himself with assum- 
ing that the necessary documents would turn up on some 
later occasion. 

There was an iron shackle on the lock gates, and we knew 
that when the water in the lock reached this shackle it was 
time to get ready to pass through. The dockmaster 
always superintended this proceeding in person, and used 
to come out of his house each time the cry went up: ‘ The 
water is up to the shackle.” 

I can remember the last of the blubber houses when 
the Greenland Dock, a part of the Surrey Commercial 
Dock system, was still, as its name implies, the centre of 
the whaling trade. 

And how the distances have shrunk since my day! To 
travel to Tilbury, for instance, when I was an apprentice 
was quite an undertaking even for a lighterman. The 
older craft were not built for such long journeys. 

I wonder how it is that I feel a vague, unreasonable 
shadow of regret as I review these changes. Is it because 
the quaint old customs and places formed part of my own 
young days, which have now gone too? Or because there 
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was more adventure and romance about them than about 
the better-ordered conditions of to-day? I must be a 
sentimentalist at heart, for who knows better than I that 
change too is adventurous and romantic—and there were 
many wonderful changes in store for us all in the years that 
followed on. . 

When I was not towing timber about, I used to carry 
passengers in my boat. I had named her Ariel. I was 
very proud of her and always kept her spick and span. 
There were special occasions when quite a lot of money 
could be made at this work; for instance, as I have 
already shown, when the Needle was moored off the 
Embankment ready for erection. 

There were many other ways besides of making pocket- 
money on the river when work was slack—above all, there 
was “old rope money.’”’ In my apprenticeship days all 
my private funds were “old rope money,” derived from 
the sale of pieces of old rope—new rope too sometimes— 
which were always found about the river, and invariably 
fetched a good price at old junk shops. Very often, for 
instance, one would see a fine piece of thick rope hanging 
to a buoy where it probably had had to be abandoned by 
a ship on leaving port, and I used to collect these useful 
odds and ends and pay periodical visits to the junk shop 
with my finds. 

Incidentally, practices of this kind were apt to lead 
to pilfering, though pilfering could be interpreted in two 
ways. You might call it stealing in small quantities and 
so being “ guilty of moral turpitude,” as our American 
friends would say, but you might equally well call it helping 
yourself to the things you need, and this has always been 
a rule of the river ever since the first ship came up the 
Thames with merchandise. A good waterman would be 
shocked if he were told that to help himself to a piece of 
wood or a lump of coal was dishonest. Had he not seen 
with his own eyes his father, than whom there was none 
better, and even his grandfather, do likewise ? Moreover, 
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his employer considered him a smarter waterman if he was 
able to borrow somebody else’s gear to navigate his (the 
employer’s) craft. Therefore, if a timber rafter was in 
need of a new handle for his axe, a very important tool in 
his trade, what should he do but carefully examine the 
staves floating around the dock and pick out the best ; 
and as he would have to pay something to have the handle 
shaped, why not select another to present to the man who 
would do the shaping ? A waterman often wanted a new 
thole. A thole—that is a pin in the gunwale of a boat to 
serve as a fulcrum for the oar—must be of good oak. The 
best place for good oak was the Surrey Commercial Dock, so 
the next time he happened to be in the neighbourhood he 
just secured the wood for the new thole. 

The West India Dock was the centre of the sugar trade, 
and there seemed to be sugar everywhere. As it stood 
about in casks, the syrup would gradually sink to the 
bottom, where the sugar, known as “ foot sugar’’ was 
almost black. My father often used to say to me as we 
passed the casks: “‘ Go on, boy, help yourself,’ and I took 
a handful of the delicious stuff. Everybody around just 
laughed at it. Coco-nuts, again, were always falling over- 
board during the process of unloading, and nobody dreamed 
of recovering them except to break and eat them on the 
spot. 

Naturally these mutual aid habits tended to degenerate 
badly with time. Supervision was lax, cargoes were 
thrown about anyhow, goods were exposed for Customs 
inspection in the crudest fashion, the river abounded in 
flotsam and jetsam, what was useless to one man was 
useful to another . . . waste not, want not, and so forth, 
and before you knew where you were, a comprehensive 
system of pilfering was in full swing and so firmly estab- 
lished that it was extremely difficult to break it down. 

Moreover, as far as watermen and lightermen were 
concerned there was another prime cause for this state 
of affairs. In my early days it was quite a common thing 
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for a man to secure a job to navigate a barge if he was able 
to show that he could'find the gear with which to do so. 
To call it stealing would have horrified him—he just 
borrowed it; and when his job was finished the same 
gear would be left behind for another man to borrow in 
his turn. And so the hitcher, the oars, the tarpaulin 
were borrowed and borrowed again, until they eventually 
found their way back to their rightful owner. It was 
not regarded as wrongdoing to take a tarpaulin from 
an empty barge to cover the cargo in a loaded one, 
although they might not belong to the same firm. That 
kind of thing just had to be tolerated. The owners who 
were most earnest in their desire to equip their craft well— 
and they were the minority—suffered at the hands of their 
more unscrupulous competitors, who were quite content 
with these methods. Even up to the present the 
question of gear has not been seriously dealt with on the 
Thames. 

Then there was the everlasting coal problem. As I 
have already shown, a barge might have a cabin and a 
stove, but nobody considered where the fuel for the stove 
was to come from. It is very difficult to decide the nice 
point of spending a night on such a craft, lying all the while 
alongside another barge loaded with perhaps a hundred 
tons of coal, when a few nobs would be so welcome and 
would certainly never be missed! I doubt very much 
even now if any barge-owner considers it his duty, after 
providing the cabin and the stove, to supply the fuel too, 
and I also doubt if he is really ignorant of the fact that the 
fuel that is burned is provided by a fellow-carrier, if not 
actually by his own customers. 

Still it must be admitted that with the modern 
methods of quick dispatch, efficient checking, and speedy 
delivery, pilfering is becoming steadily rarer to-day. 

In my time boys apprenticed to the river direct from 
school used to see these things happening day after day and 
came to regard them as part of the business, while the 
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nature of their work and its long hours forced them to 
keep largely to themselves and prevented them from 
comparing their standards of integrity with those of other 
workers. 

But, besides pilfering, things have happened on the river 
which were nothing short of piratings. Where a lighter- 
man might take a few pounds of coal to keep himself warm 
through the night, I have known tug-owners taking 
sufficient from their own customers’ craft to coal their 
vessel. I know well how one company, now long since 
gone out of existence, used to do these things. 

Many years ago Brentford was a great centre for the 
London coal trade, and every tide numbers of craft were 
towed down the river to the port. When the tide served 
after dark a tug would take six fully laden barges grouped 
in double ranks of three and start her journey down 
stream. When Kew Bridge had been left behind there 
was a clear run to Barnes Bridge through a very quiet 
reach. The tug would lessen speed and drop back, allow- 
ing the two leading barges of the double ranks of three to 
come up, one on each side, where they would be made fast. 
With her propeller turning just quickly enough to keep way 
on the tow, the tug could then take in a goodly supply of 
coal from either side. 

But in time they were found out and the coal had to be 
paid for, after all. Two well-known men, expert at pro- 
moting bogus regattas and generally finding ways of making 
“easy money,” got wind of these proceedings and would 
lie in wait for the tug in their own boat at night. She 
came slowly creeping down the stream, a coal barge on 
either side surreptitiously filling her bunkers. Then out 
darted the waiting boat and hailed the tug. The two men 
told the crew who they were and hinted that the owners 
of the vessel were to be informed of these doings. Needless 
to say the two bright sparks visited the office next day 
and drew their hush-money. 

Talking of bogus regattas reminds me of a queer group 
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of men whom I have met on occasion, for there have 
always been, to the detriment of legitimate sport, a few 
men connected with the river ready to take advantage of 
the generosity of the public in this connexion. 

The promotion of bogus regattas is not now so general 
or so safe as it used to be, but at one time it really was a 
prolific source of income to a certain clique and went on 
gaily side by side with the legitimate regattas and honest 
sporting events of different kinds. 

In these dud affairs it was first of all necessary to put 
up a show of some kind, and so a hard-up penny-a-liner 
would be found and half a dozen watermen picked up at 
one of the stairs. They would be given stations and colours 
and row a race from, say, Billingsgate to Cherry Garden 
Pier, getting for their trouble about ten shillings each. No 
great exertion was required in these races, because it did 
not matter who won—there was nothing to be gained. In 
this way the conditions of the application for subscriptions 
had been fulfilled, which were that a race had actually been 
rowed. Somewhere in the Press on the following day there 
would appear a short paragraph describing this important 
event in well-chosen words, and the pressman would also 
be duly rewarded. That Press cutting induced other 
people to subscribe towards a regatta to be held in the 
following year. About five or ten per cent of the total 
amount collected covered all expenses, and those who had 
subscribed, even if their attention was called to the bogus 
nature of the affair, would be unwilling to enter into a 
prosecution for fear of what their friends would say of 
them for so easily parting with their money. 

If the promoter intended to adopt this as a permanent 
way of earning an honest living, he had next to establish 
a goodwill which consisted of his collecting book, which was 
of prime importance tohim. The first few names appearing 
on the subscription list had to be those of well-known 
public men or women, parliamentary candidates, for 
instance, being a prolific source of revenue. But the 
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promoter soon discovered that as his collections were only 
for regattas his field of activity was necessarily limited. 
To go out day by day to earn his bread in this way was 
very much like a commercial traveller trying to live by 
selling one article only: he had to broaden his scope and 
have more irons in the fire. And that was where the loose 
cover to the collecting book came in, for the hard-earned 
signature of the well-known person who patronized regattas 
must be made to do double, treble, unlimited duty in 
fact. 

Armed with his new device the collector started out in - 
the morning with his list of patrons’ names and a compete 
set of covers arranged so as to cater for pecuniary appeals 
of the most diverse kind. The lady who was keen on a 
home for lost and starving cats could not be ignored. So 
a cover was produced which gave the details of an appeal 
for such an institution, but contained the list of subscribers 
to something quite different. When an old sport interested 
in the art of self-defence was the victim, the cover indicated 
a collection for the promotion of a boxing tournament. 
The collector was able to show the lady whose care for lost 
and starving cats was her one soft spot that Lord So-and-So _ 
had the same kind heart, although in all probability the 
noble gentleman hated the sight of the animals. The lady 
was quick to follow so good an example, and possibly the 
next day her signature was used as an inducement to some- 
body else to subscribe to an institution for the training of 
domestic servants. Thus these very enterprising gentle- 
men were able to eke out a comfortable existence with the 
minimum of risk. 

These are some of the seamy sides of river life, but we 
river men are equally often brought up against the stark, 
tragic side of things: despair—madness—the wild rush 
for refuge into the water, into the dark. Sometimes I 
have even been called upon to play Providence in these 


cases, and not always with the satisfactory results one 
would hope for. 
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There was that strange case, for instance, that to me 
almost looked like direction, though you may call it super- 
stition if you choose. It was on a Saturday, just before 
midnight, and my boat was moored alongside the Embank- 
ment at the foot of Westminster Bridge by St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. I had arranged to meet my mate “ Corky ”’ 
there, and he was to go down the river with me to bring 
up a raft which would enable us to save the tide to the 
docks. But the night was dirty, and I did not like the 
wind, which seemed dead against us. Corky agreed with 
me and we paced up and down discussing it for half an 
hour, all the time feeling it was not worth while running 
the risk of being out all night, and yet not able to make up 
our minds to give up the idea of going. Finally we came 
to the moment when we had to decide, now or never, and 
somehow I felt I had to go. It was a foolish thing to do, 
I knew, and yet I had to go—I could not help it. So we 
started on our journey. The half-hour’s delay brought 
us to Charing Cross Bridge at a moment when a police 
whistle was blowing from the Embankment. We rowed 
across to see what was up. The water was very low and 
the Saturday midnight crowd on the Embankment was 
trying to tell us that there was a woman in the water. 
We found her at the side of the wall, and the people above 
called out that there was a baby too. When I reached 
her she was only just conscious, but I was able to ask her 
where the baby was. We found it was tied round her 
waist with string, and as she had jumped into the water 
the child had slipped down. Mother and child were saved. 

Now, why did I hesitate at Westminster Bridge for half 
an hour? Not another boat had gone down the river 
that night. 

Unwillingly I helped to get the woman six months’ hard 
labour for attempted murder and suicide. Her daughter 
came to me about it afterwards and all she said was: 
“Of course it was very kind of you, but you don’t know 
what you’ve done for father.” 
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On another occasion I was rowing up-river with a raft 
of timber and had reached Battersea Park when a police 
whistle blew. I saw a man in the water. He had jumped 
off the Victoria Bridge. I left my raft, seized hold of him, 
dragged him into the boat, and sat him down on the after 
thwart. But he at once got up to attack me and tried to 
get over the boat’s side again. Luckily I had an axe on 
board, so I held it over him and threatened to hit him on 
the head with it. In this way I was able to row ashore to 
where a policeman was waiting. When we landed, the 
officer said: ‘‘ You will have to come to the police station 
with me.” And my raft drifting away up the river all 
the time! Not likely! 

In the summer of 1887 I was bringing a barge-load of 
timber up-river to Westminster to be used for the erection 
of stands at the Abbey for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, when 
I had a sudden collapse, followed by a complete break- 
down which kept me more or less away from the river 
until 1890. 

I suppose every one has to have some amount of what 
people call ill-luck in life. Mine has certainly taken the 
form of bad health, which has hampered me over and over 
again, and sometimes when I was least able to cope with 
it. One bad breakdown occurred, for instance, when I 
had just married, and I was obliged to break up my first 
home and start all over again with my young wife. Another 
was in the thick of a big parliamentary struggle. But, 
after all, I have got through them, and in every other way 
I have been extremely fortunate. 

During those three years I tried all kinds of ways to 
earn a living whenever I happened to be out of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, for I was obliged to spend long periods there. 
I took charge of cargoes for an important firm of timber 
merchants, who flooded the English market with pine and 
spruce. This was work where my knowledge of the timber 
trade and experience on the river were of real use, while at the 
same time I was not called upon to exert myself physically 
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beyond my powers. Naturally there were many times 
when I was short of employment, because I had to pick 
out the jobs I could do without endangering my health, and 
it was during one of these periods of enforced idleness that 
the great idea came to me of helping inventors to get their 
ideas on the market. So I put an advertisement in the 
Press inviting such people to communicate with me, and 
had some curious experiences as a result. And I certainly 
encountered the most extraordinary enthusiasm I have 
ever met in any sphere of life—the enthusiasm of the 
inventor. 

My first client was mad about the necessity for rubber 
corners on portmanteaux, and would demonstrate for 
hours on end that there was nothing on earth to equal 
them. 

The next man advertised a novelty he wanted someone 
to develop, and gave an address in North London. When 
I got there I found it was a Peabody Buildings. After 
going up three flights of stairs I saw the number I was 
looking for. A man opened the door and took me into a 
room where there was a large bed covered with American 
cloth. His family, consisting of his wife and sister, two 
little children, and a cripple girl, were sitting round it as 
if at a work-table. His idea was this: there were on the 
market plenty of penny packets of envelopes and writing 
paper, but they omitted other necessaries for letter writing, 
namely, ink, blotting paper, anda pen. These he proposed 
to introduce. All his available cash had been spent on 
an order for tiny glass bottles which held enough ink to 
write about two letters. Corks, pens, and blotting paper 
had also been bought. His family were packing all these 
things into envelopes while he was manufacturing his own 
ink. He was trying to sell these packets to small general 
shops and wanted me to assist him in this. I went into 
the whole matter with him most carefully, but found 
the proposition was impossible. For the packets to be 
sold at a penny they had to go for ninepence per dozen 
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to the shopkeeper, or at sevenpence-halfpenny to the 
wholesaler. They were comparatively bulky and the 
carriage costs were out of all proportion. The poor man 
was overwhelmed with grief and disappointment. 

Then there was the German who wanted to put the touch 
of perfection to the insect powder ball. As that time an 
article in common use was a small insect powder distributor 
consisting of a rubber ball with a nozzle. When you 
squeezed the ball the insect powder was forced out into 
any crevices where it was wanted. The German inventor 
had conceived the idea that if the mouth of the ball was a 
small wooden cup into which the nozzle could be screwed, 
the powder could be replenished without discarding the 
ball. His enthusiasm was amazing and made one feel 
that his invention was the world’s last need. 

But I soon realized the difficulty of getting things of 
this kind on the market when I tried to sell a patent 
trousers stretcher invented by a tailor friend. His idea 
was attractive because it was very simple, and thinking I 
might be able to dispose of it, I went one day to a well- 
known London store. After waiting for some time in a 
room with several other ‘‘ commercials’’ I was ushered 
into the buyer’s office. I displayed my trousers stretcher 
and its unique qualities and was prepared for an offer, 
but not for a perfect bombardment of questions: Was 
I ready to give them the sole selling agency? Could 
they have the stretchers on sale or return? Could I 
give them three months’ credit, etc., etc. All of which 
taught me once for all how futile it was for anybody 
without a strong financial backing and a well-organized 
factory behind him to undertake this kind of work. 

I therefore abandoned the idea of launching a fleet of 
inventors, and my next venture was in the tailoring trade. 

A friend of mine was in business as a tailor and he 
wanted to develop workmen’s clothing clubs, by means of 
which each member paid a weekly contribution and in turn 
received a suit costing about fifty shillings, quite a good 
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article for those days. He asked me to take this side of 
his business in hand, and interview the people who com- 
municated with him about the project. The only drawback 
to the affair, so he assured me, was that I did not look like 
a tailor. I managed to get that right as well as I could, 
whereupon he gave me some rough instructions in measuring 
and I began work. One of my visits was to a north- 
eastern suburb of London where a man who had written 
to my friend had a little double-fronted shop, one side of 
which was used for the sale of light refreshments and 
confectionery and the other for boots and clothing. His 
wife was a dressmaker and between the two they managed 
to get a living. My business was to arrange with him 
about the formation of a club, and in doing so to talk 
like a first-class tailor. So I duly instructed him in 
the art of measuring, and the club successfully came into 
being. On one of my later visits in connexion with the 
development of the club the man was out on a whitewashing 
job, and as I had travelled so far his wife suggested that I 
should wait. During our conversation she remarked: 
“What about ladies’ jackets? I could do quite a lot of 
business in ladies’ tailor-mades.”’ Since I had been posing 
as a tailor I had to deal with this new situation too, or 
throw up the sponge. In vain I pointed out the difficulty 
of measuring ladies, and urged that it was a special line 
only undertaken by highly skilled men. She insisted on 
my showing her how to take ladies’ measurements. She 
finally suggested that she should place an order with me 
for a jacket, for which I was to measure her then and there, 
and which she should use as a sample to show intending 
customers. I had no alternative, it had to be done. 
When I returned to my friend’s workshop I said: ‘‘ I have 
opened up a new line for you, ladies’ jackets,”’ and explained 
the circumstances to him. “ Who took the measure- 
ments?” he inquired. ‘I did, of course,” “ Why, not 
one in a hundred can correctly. measure a woman,” he 
declared. But I insisted on his executing the order, 
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though he did it most reluctantly. In due course the 
jacket was sent to the lady, and behold, it fitted ! 

The main thing, however, I learned in this difficult 
period was that my only way to earn sufficient money 
lay in utilizing my real knowledge of river problems 
and river conditions, even though it became increasingly 
evident that it would have to be by other than the hard 
physical work I had done so far. I tried going back into 
lighterage, but it was no good. The inevitable happened 
and in 1891 I broke down again. 

It was then somehow that my life seemed to shape itself 
afresh, and new possibilities opened up before me. 


CHAPTER IV 


FIRST YEARS AS A TRADE UNION OFFICIAL 


though I was forced to abandon my calling as lighter- 

man on the Thames in 1891, I have been from that 
time forward in even closer touch if possible with the 
river, and with river men as their elected representative. 

The first organization I joined was the Lambeth Water- 
men’s Turnway Society, a rather primitive and loosely 
knit union of my fellow-craftsmen. 

Turnway Societies were to be found at every stairs on 
the riverside where rivermen plied for hire. They belonged 
to the days when the river was the only means of trans- 
port, and among other matters they also had to arrange 
the turn of the watermen at the stairs and stipulate 
the number of passengers to be carried in each boat. 
For instance, at those times of the day now known as the 
“peak periods”’ a Turnway Society would authorize its 
members to carry as many as the boat was licensed for, 
while at slack periods it might reduce the number to 
three or four passengers so as to distribute the work. 

Another of its duties had been to see that the stairs and 
causeway were kept clear of mud, and stewards used to 
be told off in turn to do this most necessary work. The 
society also undertook the care and storage of boats 
for a small weekly payment. When I was a member the 
work on the Thames had so completely changed that 
there were very few turns left to fix, but the society still 
looked after the storage of boats and provided moorings, 
for which charges were made. It had also developed 
considerable charitable activities, for which there was 
plenty of scope in those days, when National Health 
Insurance, Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation 

Gay 
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and Unemployment Insurance were hardly dreamt of. It 
was here that the Turnway Societies filled the breach to 
the best of their extremely modest financial powers. 
They had periodical collections, a whip round now and 
then to meet some special urgency, and “ friendly leads,”’ 
which were informal Saturday night entertainments, with 
voluntary collections for the benefit of some member in 
distress. 

The ‘‘ Henry the Eighth” tavern in the High Street, 
one of the most noted places in Lambeth, was the head- 
quarters of the Lambeth Watermen’s Turnway Society ; 
there its members and their friends used to carry on their 
philanthropic work. Among those whom I remember was 
“Blind Bob,’ an old fellow blind from his birth, and 
his wife, who was also blind from her very young days. 
Blind Bob played the piano at the Saturday night friendly 
lead concerts and was rewarded by a few shillings and a 
liberal allowance of beer. The quart pewter pot was in 
fashion in those days and was passed round like the loving 
cup at more stately functions. 

Blind Bob knew every song that had ever been written, 
I think, and, what was perhaps more wonderful, he knew 
every different tune and key in which all those who 
attempted to repeat these old songs would be sure to hold 
forth. I think I have heard ‘‘ Tom Bowling ’”’ in every 
key of the board, for most of the old waterside warriors 
had not only a key but a tune of their own for these famous 
songs! Blind Bob knew them all, and when he heard the 
chairman announce that Brother So-and-So would now 
sing “‘ The Anchor’s Weighed” he knew Brother So-and- 
So’s key and his tune and would rattle away with zest. 
While he was playing his attentive wife sat by his side 
holding a pot on her lap, which she handed to him at the 
end of each song so that he might play again with renewed 
vigour when the next call was made. When he returned 
the pot to her she used to dip her finger inside it to feel 
how deep he had drunk. 
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The gatherings of the Turnway Societies were useful to 
the watermen in other ways also. The secretary of each 
society was usually a well-known local man, and the other 
men used to go to him for help and advice. He would 
probably be the only one among the watermen at the 
stairs who possessed pen and ink, and he might even have 
to write the letters of the illiterate members. 

The section of rivermen known as “ Quay Lightermen ”’ 
—men employed by common carriers—formed the first 
real trade union on the river. They were, and still are, 
in fact, the most important section, after the watermen 
who worked as passenger carriers passed out of existence. 
They had the advantage of being mainly employed in 
the heart of the port, so that they were always in close 
contact with each other and with other classes of port 
workers. This gave them an earlier bent towards linking 
up with one another than the men in the more outlying 
districts where the Turnways continued to flourish much 
later. Men who worked in the upper reaches of the river 
like my father and grandfather and were not employed by 
the larger lighterage firms, but were their own masters, 
did not think it worth while to belong. 

The great dock strike of 1889 completely changed all 
that. It brought with it a kind of sudden awakening of 
the rivermen of which I shall have more to say later. One 
of its immediate results was the formation of riverside 
labourers’ unions in the principal ports, and this again 
opened up fresh activities and opportunities in all directions. 
In that year I joined the Amalgamated Society of Water- 
men and Lightermen of the River Thames, together with 
the rest of the trade. 

While I was ill, or rather slowly recovering between 
breakdowns, I was out of employment and time hung 
heavy on my hands, so I was asked to do some work for 
the society, because my friends thought it would interest 
me and take my thoughts off immediate worries. In 1890 
I was elected president of the Lambeth Branch and delegate 
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to the Executive Council. I managed to carry through 
some reconstruction within the organization, which was 
financially in very low water, and following this I was 
elected to the General Secretaryship early in 1893, at the 
princely salary of a hundred pounds per annum, which I 
soon found was not two pounds per week. 

During the first years I was with the Amalgamated 
Society of Watermen and Lightermen of the River Thames 
our offices were close to Billingsgate Market, and on the 
floor below us were the head-quarters of the Billingsgate 
Christian Mission. The superintendent of the mission was 
a Welsh lay preacher, a splendid fellow, with whom I 
became well acquainted in course of time. 

One of the good works of the mission was to supply 
unemployed men with a free meal of soup and bread at 
midday—with hymns and prayers before and after. When 
the missioner had become friendly with me he was pain- 
fully surprised to find I did not think much of this par- 
ticular part of the mission work. I pointed out to him he 
was not getting at the genuine unemployed men, who 
would almost certainly be out looking for work at that 
time, and I suggested he should notice the hands of those 
who came regularly to the mission at midday. He took 
my advice and found I was right. The mission then 
turned its energies and funds to establishing a dispensary, 
which proved a real boon to the workers in the neighbour- 
hood. Many minor accidents happened every day and 
the porters and wharf men used to hurry across to the 
mission, have their wounds seen to, and be able to go back 
to work almost at once. 

One day a new nurse or lady missioner came to the 
dispensary. She was young and charming and very keen 
on religious social work, and she had answered the call to 
Billingsgate with a high purpose. It pleased the fish 
porters considerably to have such a charming ministering 
angel, and try as she would to bring serious thoughts to 
their minds, I am afraid many of those rough diamonds 
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failed to appreciate her efforts. They could only try to 
think of pretty things to say when they met her. But she 
worked on quite content in the hope that one day she would 
see a new Billingsgate—with a new vocabulary ! 

The offices of our society were the place of call for quite 
a number of watermen and lightermen each day, so in 
course of time the lady missioner made the acquaintance 
of a good many of our members. They are champion 
practical jokers and leg-pullers, and one day some of them 
thought they would try it on her. 

She happened to be chatting with a group of them and 
brought the conversation round to me, for so far we had not 
met and she was anxious to hear what I was like, and why 
I was so popular with the Thames men. They assured 
her—with a twinkle, no doubt—that I was a very good 
fellow, but had one terrible failing. She was concerned to 
hear it, and most curious to know what it was. To her 
astonishment she learned I was a hard drinker, a slave to 
alcohol ! 

Here was a real opening for her at last! A man ina 
responsible position—beginning to make his way in the 
public eye—and now on the verge of ruining his whole 
career through drink ! 

I knew nothing of this conspiracy, but observed that 
the lady missioner began to take every opportunity of 
passing the time of day as I went up- or downstairs. 
Gradually these greetings lengthened to conversations, 
until one day she asked me into her office. I sat down 
and at once she began to describe to me the appalling evils 
of drink, and then in pleading tones begged me to not 
jeopardize my whole career by giving way. At first I was 
quite taken aback and did not know what had happened, 
but gradually it dawned upon me that someone had wilfully 
misled the lady, though how I was to put her right without 
upsetting her I failed to see for the moment. So I listened 
quietly for half an hour and then went away. 

The sequel I heard from the superintendent, for she 
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had told him all about her talk with me, and how she had 
lectured me on my excessive drinking. What her feelings 
were when she was told I was a lifelong abstainer I cannot 
say. She avoided me for many days, until finally I 
assured her she had no cause to worry and all was well 
again. 

As General Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of 
Watermen and Lightermen I attended my first Trades 
Union Congress at Belfast in September, 1893, a most 
important event in my official life. Our little party of 
delegates from London included Jim Collins and William 
Brett of the Rotherhithe Labour Protection League and 
my office colleague Charles Taylor. 

The congress was held during that famous September 
week when the Home Rule Bill was before the House of 
Lords, and the excitement in Belfast grew and grew 
all the week until at last the news came through that 
the Bill had been thrown out. It was on Friday night, 
September 8, and the congress delegates were taking 
part in a dance and firework display at the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. 

I was entrusted with the duty of escorting the daughter 
of one of the party, a young linen-worker named Mona, 
safely to her home. We had to walk right across the city 
in the middle of the night. No one had gone to bed, the 
streets were full of hurrying crowds, bands of partisans 
were mustering everywhere. And then suddenly we heard 
the ominous sound of the Orange drum |! 

People began to swarm out from everywhere to follow 
it—and the solitary fife that went with it—and as they 
marched they tore down fences and any available wood- 
work to make bonfires in the main street. The city was 
in a ferment all night long, and I too was infected by the 
excitement and walked about till early morning. At 
about five o’clock I was standing round a bonfire when I 
saw a group of shawl-covered women coming out from a 
side street evidently going to work, Some children of the 
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other faction caught sight of them also, and at once began 
pelting them with anything they could pick up. I made 
a move as if to stop them when a man standing by laid his 
hand on my arm and said: ‘‘ Don’t you interfere.” “ But 
they are throwing stones,’ I said. ‘Well, let them; by 
interfering you will probably start trouble; all the rows 
here begin that way.’”’ I followed his advice, and certainly 
nothing serious did happen in this instance. 

Politically the Belfast meeting was of immense signifi- 
cance owing to the fact that in the course of its proceedings 
a full-dress debate on Socialism took place at Congress for 
the first time ; a resolution was also carried in favour of 
independent labour representation supported by a separate 
fund. ‘‘ The Times” feared the worst, and on September 
1r bitterly lamented the adoption by Congress of a “ pro- 
gramme which included the nationalization of the land 
and other means of production and distribution.”’ 

This was my first introduction to Ireland, but twenty 
years later I was to visit the country again under even 
more dramatic circumstances. 

As a young trade union official I soon learned that I 
was called upon to handle every possible kind of human 
problem—even if I was not able to settle them to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. My society, small as it 
was, was the pre-eminent organization in this country for 
watermen, and we were therefore looked to for a lead by 
the many smaller unions on the other rivers. 

I remember, for instance, going to Hull, where the newly 
formed organization had asked me to look into the question 
of lack of life-saving appliances on the craft navigating 
the Humber. I did so, and on my return to London took 
the matter up with the Board of Trade. After that the 
Board insisted on a life-saving jacket being carried for 
each person in residence or working on the boats—they 
were largely resident craft—so I thought something had 
really been accomplished. 

Some time later I was in Hull again, and while walking 
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round the dock I was hailed by akeelman. He came ashore 
and to my astonishment said: “‘ You done a nice thing for 
us with them there life-jackets!’”’ ‘‘ What’s wrong now ? ”’ 
I asked. ‘Wrong! Why they make us carry a life- 
jacket for every person on board, and as the missus and 
five kids live on my boat, the life-jackets fill up the whole 
of the cabin and there’s no room for us.”’ There are at 
least two sides to every question ! 

Finding suitable quarters for branch meetings was 
another problem. I remember approaching a clergyman 
to ask him for the use of his parish hall for the purpose. 
He said he was very sorry he could not let us have it— 
the men would be sure to spit on the floor! It was largely 
owing to the difficulty in finding accommodation for 
branch meetings that public-houses were made use of in 
my early days, a most undesirable state of affairs. 

Or take a case like this—obviously belonging to the 
last century. One day a sailing bargeman came to me in 
great distress. He had been retained by the Board of 
Trade under their powers to give evidence in a collision 
case and had to go to Whitehall every week to take his 
retaining fee and sign a receipt for the money. He asked 
if I could go and draw the money and sign the receipt for 
him. I said I was sorry I could not, but he proceeded to 
offer me “a day’s pay ’’ for my trouble. Finding he was 
so bent on getting me to act for him I tried to discover what 
was at the back of it. “ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m not going 
there any more whatever happens—they give you a d—— 
feather to write with!” 

A difficulty I was continually up against was this: 
employers would not recognize the need for licensed water- 
men on all river-work. They used to urge that the restric- 
tions forbidding the navigation of the river to all but 
licensed men were based on reasons now obsolete. In 
old days when the Thames was the great highway for 
London passenger traffic it had been quite a different 
matter, and a complete system of licensing had been 
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adopted to ensure the safety of passengers in small boats. 
But now the conditions had completely changed and the 
employers wished to change too. The London County 
Council and its officials were inclined to think, for instance, 
that anyone who had been trained on the water was able 
to navigate council vessels, particularly their Thames fire 
floats—the floating fire engines of the London Fire Brigade. 

At the time of which I am writing the chief of the 
brigade was Commander Wells, a naval officer and perhaps 
the best known of London’s fire chiefs since: Braidwood. 
Being a naval man, Wells pinned his faith to seamen, and 
yearned to entrust the navigation of his vessels to such 
men. I maintained that licensed Thames watermen were 
the right men for this job, and even offered to prove my 
claim in any way Commander Wells cared to suggest, but 
my challenge was never accepted—at least, not inten- 
tionally. 

The London County Council had just inaugurated a new 
era in floating fire appliances by introducing the Alpha, 
a very fine shallow-draught steam vessel, probably the 
finest of her type in the world at that time. The Fire 
Brigade Committee were to inspect the Alpha on her 
arrival in London, and Commander Wells brought them 
along to Charing Cross Pier, where they went on board. 
He was in a very dapper get-up, as was his custom on such 
occasions, and going aboard the vessel, said to the pilot 
at the wheel, a licensed man: “ All right, I’ll have her.”’ 

The pilot stepped down and the commander took his 
place. It was dead high water when they went under way 
and he ran the vessel up to Pimlico. I was not there at 
the time as I was not yet a member of the County Council, 
but the story was told to me by John Burns and the two 
pilots. Turning round, the Alpha came down full speed 
with the tide which had now begun to ebb. By the time 
she got to Waterloo Bridge the tide was running fast. 
There are only two ways of getting through Waterloo 
Bridge, which is always difficult of navigation: the right 
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way and the wrong way. And Wells, with his wide 
experience of navigation at sea, took the wrong way ! 

The crew, knowing what to expect, sat down on the deck. 
The committee, not knowing what to expect, also sat 
down—but involuntarily. Meanwhile the Alpha, having 
given the bridge a nasty knock, proceeded to smash her 
boat in the davits and scrape away a considerable part of 
her deck house along the side of the arch ! 

The accident was attributed to a fault in the steering 
gear, but some of the committeemen, having had their 
dignity upset, expressed themselves pretty strongly about 
the damage done to their nice new boat! It is also 
significant that Commander Wells went under way with 
the Alpha next morning and got one of the pilots to demon- 
strate how Waterloo Bridge should be navigated ! 

I never had any more difficulty in proving the necessity 
of having licensed watermen for the London County 
Council fire floats. 

But to return to my main task as General Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen 
of the River Thames. At the time I took office we were 
up against three crying evils on the river: the wretched 
conditions of boy labour, the miserable cabin accommoda- 
tion for both boys and men, and our lack of representation 
as a union on the Watermen’s Court, which was an urgent 
need if we were ever to get our grievances redressed or 
widen our sphere of usefulness. These three problems 
were quite distinct and yet strangely linked up with each 
other all the time. I will try to show how things worked 
out. 

As far as the Thames apprentices were concerned con- 
ditions were quite different in the ‘nineties and in the 
early years of this century from what they were even when 
I myself was bound. The personal and intimate relation- 
ship between the apprentice and his master—who was at 
the same time his employer—had almost ceased to exist, 
owing to the formation of larger companies catering for 
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the lighterage work on the river, which were gradually 
taking the place of the small men: 

Young lads who wished to follow the river for a living 
could therefore no longer be bound, as a rule, to a freeman 
of the river who was at the same time an employer. His 
father, brother, uncle, or friend, if a freeman, might bind 
him nominally, but after that the lad had to seek work 
on his own and learn the trade as best he could. On 
account of this his training was far less valuable and 
complete than formerly, of which the companies were not 
slow to take advantage. At this time the wages of licensed 
apprentices were from three shillings per day according to 
the years of service. These rates had remained unaltered 
since 1889, but circumstances had brought about a change 
in the age of the boys who earned them. Formerly lads 
of fourteen had been bound, but because of the larger 
craft they now had to navigate and the greater physical 
strength they therefore required, the average binding age 
had risen to sixteen. Thus a strapping young man of 
twenty-two with a wife and children might still be an 
apprentice and yet be called upon to do a man’s work at a 
boy’s wage. 

Owing to this double system of control nobody could 
really be held responsible for the apprentices, though the 
employers still claimed that the wording of the old inden- 
ture subjected the boys to their control day and night, and 
that any default was still punishable by law. But the 
conditions and prospects of the unfortunate lads were no 
one’s real business, and they were left to work at that time 
an average of six days and four nights per week on the 
river, and sometimes did not sleep in a bed more than one 
night in seven. 

Our society approached the Watermen’s Court on the 
question, but nothing was done to improve matters; in 
fact, the court upheld the employers in a cruel case that 
came up before them when an apprentice was summoned 
for neglect of duty. 
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The boy in question had been ordered to remain in 
charge of two barges lying in the river from Saturday till 
Monday morning. But he had left, and while he was 
away the craft had broken adrift and the firm had been 
put to an expense of two pounds over the affair. The 
apprentice in defence said he had already been at work 
three days and three nights, and thinking the craft secure 
had gone home to sleep. In spite of this the court inflicted 
a fine of twenty shillings for neglect of duty. 

Another glaring case of excessive hours which we made 
use of during our early propaganda was that of a boy of 
sixteen whose body was found in the river. At the inquest 
his employer admitted he would not be surprised to hear 
that the deceased had worked continuously night and day 
for a week before this accident, while his foreman declared 
that it was quite a common thing for men and boys to work 
six days and nights at a stretch. The jury even asked the 
coroner to call the attention of the authorities to the 
excessive number of hours these boys worked, which had 
come out in the course of the inquiry. 

What made the thing even more scandalous was the bad 
condition of the cabins in which the boys had to rest or 
shelter. They were dirty and insanitary, often dripping 
with damp or mildewed because they had no stove or 
convenience for heating even in the depths of winter; 
nearly all of them lacked so much as a broom or bucket 
for cleaning, and they were not subject to any authority, 
although the boys, who had to do most of the watching 
work on the river, were obliged in cold and rough weather to 
spend many consecutive nights in them. I think the best 
description of a lighterman’s cabin I know is given by 
Mr. James A. Little in his valuable record ‘‘ The Worker’s 
Daily Round,” which was published shortly before the war: 


“ This cabin is often the home of a lighterman for four 
or five days at a time, so we will go down also and see 
what it is like. 
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“There are no steps, so we have to drop our legs 
through the small hatchway, then hang by our fingers 
and feel about with our toes until we find a little fillet 
nailed upon the planking which divides the hold from 
the cabin. From here to the floor is but a step, and we 
are in the lighterman’s castle. The ceiling is the deck 
of the after part of the barge and is so low-pitched that 
we cannot stand upright, but when our eyes become 
accustomed to the darkness we are able to see that this 
cabin is about fourteen feet wide at its greatest width, 
with a floor space of about four feet the other way. 
Right in the after part of the cabin is a wooden shelf, 
which serves the lighterman for a bed when he manages 
to snatch an hour or two for needed rest. From a hole 
in the floor comes the smell of rank bilge water, and the 
whole place is frousty and comfortless to a degree which 
can be scarcely imagined. In the centre of the floor 
stands a portable stove, from the top of which runs a 
stove pipe ostensibly designed to carry off some of the 
smoke of the fire. On such a morning as the present 
one, when the barge has been exposed on the water all 
night, the frost has filled the cabin, with the result that 
the iron roof of the cabin gleams with ice, though real 
winter has not yet come. When the stove is lit, filling 
the place with smoke, this ice changes to water, which 
drops steadily down into the cabin to the great dis- 
comfort of the lighterman and his boy. A lighterman’s 
cabin is the most dreary place imaginable, but when a 
man seeks its shelter he is generally so tired as not to 
worry very much about the accommodation provided 


for him.” 


While we were hammering away at these evils in season 
and out of season and by all the means in our power, a 
most astounding feat of reactionary bluff on the part of 
the companies led to the first revolt of the Thames appren- 
tices in 1909. It came about in this way. 
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Before the 1889 Dock Strike it had been quite a common 
thing for men and boys to work as many as sixteen hours 
for one day’s pay. Lord Brassey was called in at that 
time as Arbitrator and under his Award the working 
hours for men and boys were reduced to twelve, which 
might be worked at any time between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
according to circumstances. That is to say, the men or 
boys might begin say at 6 a.m. and end at 6 p.m. or they 
might begin at 7 a.m. and leave off at 7 p.m. if that hap- 
pened to be more convenient. It did not matter which 
it was so long as it was a twelve-hour day, that being the 
essential feature of the Award. It looked simple enough 
at the time, but owing to the peculiar wording “ between 
6 a.m. and 8 p.m.” which seemed to leave a loophole for 
evasion, it took literally eleven years to make the employers 
see that they could not wangle it back into a fourteen-hour 
day for the men, and yet another nine years before they 
learned that they could not bluff the apprentices in that 
way either. 

As far as the men were concerned the question of the 
twelve-hour day was settled once and for all in the course 
of a seventeen-week strike that took place in 1900, when 
the employers were forced to go back to the Brassey 
Award in its entirety. But in 1909 the chairman of the 
Association of Master Lightermen and Barge Owners 
suddenly attempted to reintroduce a fourteen-hour day 
for the apprentices employed by his firm on the ground 
that it was an “exact’”’ interpretation of the Brassey 
Award. Other large firms followed this lead and half 
of the apprentices on the river—about two hundred of 
them—were affected, while our society found itself in the 
ridiculous position of having to secure for the boys the 
same principle that had been fully recognized for the last 
nine years at least as far as all other workers were concerned. 

The apprentices absolutely refused to work on these 
terms, and as the companies rejected our offer of arbitra- 
tion a strike was called in August, 1909, in which one 
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hundred and eighty-three lads came out. The older men, 
who were members of the society, came to the help of the 
young strikers and levied themselves sixpence in every 
pound earned to keep them while they were out of work ; 
in fact, the boys were supported financially by all our 
members in employment at the time. Meanwhile the 
companies, with the want of logic that generally charac- 
terizes rash actions, engaged lightermen to fill the vacancies 
on a twelve-hour day and at full trade union rates of pay ! 

Considerable public interest was aroused and the Press 
came out almost unanimously on the side of the appren- 
tices ; but it took no less than fourteen weeks of strenuous 
endeavour to right this most absurd injustice ! 

The result was a complete vindication of our position. 
Mr. J. A. Simon, K.C., M.P., who was nominated by the 
Board of Trade to act as Arbitrator at the request of 
a joint conference of the employers and our society, 
decided that the Brassey Award meant a twelve-hour day 
for apprentices. This dispute cost the society £2,600, 
partly met by the special levy of the members, but while 
it lasted it meant that many lightermen were getting work 
that would otherwise have been carried out by the lads, 
for which the employers had to pay the full rates. I rather 
fancy they regretted they had not accepted the offer of 
arbitration made by the society before the strike began ! 

At the root of all our difficulties lay the fact 
that working rivermen had no direct representation on 
the Watermen’s Court, although our association, the 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen, had 
actually been called into existence as far back as 1872 for 
the express purpose of securing it. Yet here we were 
about thirty years on with very little accomplished in 
that direction in spite of repeated efforts of every kind. 

The Watermen’s Court consisted of twenty-six members 
—all freemen and almost all employers. In case of a 
vacancy on the court they co-opted another freeman, who 
was also an employer, but there was no election of members, 
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Deputations from our society went before the court time 
and again, asking that something should be done to change 
the constitution. It seemed grossly unfair, the men urged, 
that they, who were so largely interested in the matters 
that came before the court, should not have at least some 
representation. Finally after endless requests the court 
did decide to co-opt, on the occasion of three vacancies, 
three new members who were working freemen. But this 
was still entirely an act of grace on the part of the court 
and we felt there was no guarantee that should one of the 
three die or for some other reason cease to be a member, 
another working freeman would be appointed in his place. 

Our society therefore prepared a Bill to secure the 
representation of working freemen—who were watermen 
and lightermen—upon the court of the company. It 
also demanded the provision of proper accommodation 
and sanitary conditions on the craft, adequate gear and 
life-saving apparatus, and the limitation of the age at 
which apprentices might take sole charge or navigate 
craft to eighteen, and was thus framed to redress most of 
the grievances against which we had been fighting for so 
long. 

It came before the House of Lords, and a Select 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Herries heard 
evidence from the parties concerned. We were represented 
by a young and unknown lawyer, while the leading counsel 
for the Watermen’s Company was Mr. Claude Baggallay, 
Q.C.—indeed a redoubtable opponent. 

The petition prepared by the Court of the Watermen’s 
Company to oppose our Bill was an extraordinary docu- 
ment. It declared the Bill had been promoted by just a 
handful of individuals, and without the sanction and even 
against the wishes of the great majority of the freemen and 
apprentices of the company, who professed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with the court. It also stated that the 
members of the court had, by industry and attention to 
duty, raised themselves to be employers of the working 
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lightermen and watermen, which modest statement con- 
firmed our claim that the court had indeed become a 
preserve of the employers and was no longer representative 
of the freemen of the old company. But the crowning 
impertinence in this petition was the declaration that a 
change in this personnel of the court would result in the 
loss of public confidence and that the charities administered 
by the court would suffer through withdrawal of donations 
and subscriptions ! 

I had to give evidence before the Select Committee—it 
was the first time I had ever been called upon to do such a 
thing. I underwent a stiff cross-examination by Mr. 
Baggallay, who, among other things, tried to show that the 
only members of our society who would be able to afford 
to spend their time in the court, even if they were co-opted, 
were practically non-workers, or, as he called them, “ the 
agitators of your society.” 

How well I—the agitator-in-chief—remember calling 
a mass meeting of riverside men at this time in order to 
point out to them the iniquities of a prominent politician 
who was at the same time their Member of Parliament 
and thought he had a special rod in pickle for our Bill. 
It was a very important meeting, for the men represented 
a possible formidable opposition, but the evening happened 
to be foggy and when I arrived there was not a soul in the 
hall. I waited a little while when in walked a solitary 
individual, who turned out to be the representative of a 
local newspaper and had special instructions to take a 
report of the meeting. Presently he asked where the 
audience were. I suggested that the fog had held them 
up on the river and said I expected it would be some time 
before they arrived. The reporter regretted this as he had 
another meeting to do after mine. I was very anxious to 
get rid of him, and was on the point of telling him it was 
not worth his while to stay, when he himself asked me to 
help him out of his difficulty. He was obliged to go on to 
that second meeting, and yet mine had to be reported too. 
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Would it be asking too much if I were to give him just a 
brief outline of my intended speech? I hesitated and 
said though it was not exactly the thing one liked doing, 
still under the peculiar circumstances—well, I did not 
mind. 

So I made a speech to my audience of one. I told him 
all about the iniquities of the local member—how he was 
damaging his constituents, and how he would be sure to 
lose his seat at the next election unless he mended his 
ways, and so forth. After which the reporter, over- 
whelmed with gratitude, went on to his next meeting. 

As the fog grew worse and worse, and nobody else turned 
up, I left the place when it was too late for any meeting 
to be held. Next morning I read a glowing account of 
the “large and enthusiastic gathering of watermen ’’ who 
had unanimously condemned the action of the sitting 
member! This was followed in a day or two by an intima- 
tion that the honourable gentleman had withdrawn his 
opposition to the Bill. 

But to return to the House of Lords Committee, where 
Claude Baggallay was representing our modest little Bill 
as nothing less than a deadly instrument of revolution. 
In his final peroration he quoted a speech of John Burns 
in 1889, when he had told a meeting of lightermen that they 
had but to threaten to strike to bring about a deadlock in 
London’s traffic. ‘Is Parliament deliberately in these 
days,’’ demanded Mr. Baggallay, “ going to put the highway 
of London—the highway of England—the highway of the 
world, so to speak—in the power of a trade union? That 
is what would happen if you passed this Bill. Nothing else 
can result from it ; and that is the object of it. And that 
is the object of all this raising the age of the employment of 
apprentices—that is the object of taking these new powers 
with regard to manning and so on. That is the whole 
object of it.’ 

Yes, Claude Baggallay was a very clever man. He knew 
how to talk to a Committee of the House of Lords, and at 
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the end of the evidence the Chairman of the Committee 
intimated that he and his colleagues had decided the Bill 
should not be proceeded with. Our efforts had therefore 
come to an unsuccessful end for the time being. 

And yet things do move, and do even get done, though 
as I have said before it is a matter of time and effort and 
far longer patience than we think when we begin. So, 
too, our first set of problems got righted at last. Cabin 
improvements were made the subject of by-laws by the 
Port of London Authority in 1914 and were put into 
operation in 1920; the apprentices gained their victory 
in 1909, in which year we also finally secured direct 
representation on the Court of the Watermen’s Company. 


CHAPTER V 


RIVER STEAMERS 


THINK I once described the Thames as a “ greater 
] health asset to London than the whole of Harley 

Street,’ and it is prefectly true when you come to 
think of it. The river is London’s finest open space, 
though it has never been made anything like the most of, 
and very few people have any clear idea of how this might 
be done. To me it has always been a very strong point 
that in a vast city like ours, where it is so difficult to 
provide open spaces because of the great demand upon 
every available piece of land, and where we feel we have 
done a great work when we have converted a poor little 
graveyard at the back of a city church into a “ recreation 
ground,”’ every use should be made of our fine waterway. 
Here we have the river with every inch of its banks a 
magnificent history chart from Westminster to Greenwich, 
telling its tale of London’s growth, of docks and ships, 
of churches and monuments, of Shakespeare and theatres, 
of kings’ palaces and prisons, of Parliament and of a 
great deal else that men laboriously learn from history 
bookssa. 

There is, however, no denying that the story of steamboat 
enterprises on the Thames for the last fifty years has been 
for one reason and another just one dismal succession of 
failures! And yet they promised well at the outset, when 
steam vessels first came in at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and they were at first a most popular form 
of travel for Londoners. Several companies started with 
substantial fleets, and in their heyday—between 1840 and 
1850—there were twenty-five steamers running from 
London Bridge to Gravesend, twenty-eight to Greenwich 
and Woolwich, and ten between London, Southend, and 
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Ramsgate. Besides these there were a number of craft 
on the up-river service, and it is on record that the number 
of passengers carried on Midsummer Day, 1842, between 
London Bridge and Chelsea was upwards of fifty thousand. 
During this period every town and village on the river 
banks, from Gravesend to Hampton, provided a pier or 
landing-place of some kind. 

Then came the railways, first from London to Richmond, 
then to Gravesend, followed by the building of the District 
Railway under the Embankment, and the popularity of 
the steamboats waned rapidly. The river itself was not 
very inviting in those days before the Purification of the 
River Act was passed, while the appalling Princess Alice 
disaster in 1878, when five hundred passengers were 
drowned, dealt the river services a staggering blow from 
which they did not recover for twenty years. 

The London Steamboat Company failed soon after the 
Princess Alice catastrophe. The River Thames Navigation 
Company followed and failed in its turn in 1887. The 
Victoria Steamboat Association was next formed in the 
following year, and it also went into liquidation in 1894. 

The steamboat men on the river were a very loyal crowd, 
and I believe that personally I had their complete confi- 
dence, which was specially valuable in those days when 
trade union officials were very poorly paid and likely 
targets for everybody. Anyhow, the men would not stand 
any nonsense from outsiders about me. 

There was a notorious character at that time about the 
waterside, a consequential, dapper kind of fellow who used 
to collect money for bogus regattas among other things. 
One day he swaggered on board a steamboat smoking a 
cigar and half drunk, and it so happened that one of the 
crew was a very. active member of our society. The men 
taunted the unwelcome visitor and hinted that he had 
evidently been having a good day. ‘Oh, yes,” he replied. 
‘Gosling and I have got a case settled to-day and we 
have touched lucky,”’ thereby suggesting the squaring of a 
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deal. On arrival at Old Swan Pier two men were put 
ashore to see me about it. Of course when they told me I 
thought it a small matter and made light of the whole 
affair, but it would not do. The men were most serious 
and insisted that something must be done. That very 
night the branch decided that the man was to be prosecuted, 
regardless of expense. 

Then I realized that I also should have to take the 
matter in hand, so I went to see the solicitor of our 
society. He was not struck by the seriousness of the 
case and pointed out that whatever happened there was 
nothing in it, as the delinquent was a man of straw. Still 
I urged that something would have to be done since the 
men demanded it, so he sent for our friend, who arrived 
drunk, and asked straight away who was going to pay him 
for his lost time and generally tried to ride the high horse. 
The solicitor intimated that he was not going to be spoken 
to like that and demanded an apology. ‘“‘ You will get no 
apology from me,’ said he, “and what is more, I am 
going to take action against you for my loss of time.” 

We took a High Court action. The case was heard by 
Judge Grantham. When I was called I took things very 
seriously. The judge seemed to be impressed and asked 
me: ‘‘ Do you go and see employers and settle cases with 
them, and do the men depend upon you to make as good a 
settlement for them as you can?” I replied that as a 
rule that was so. The other side then tried to prove that 
this poor man was being crushed by the coercive methods 
of trade unionism ! 

In his summing up the judge told the jury they would 
have to be most careful. If they thought I had been 
slandered they must say so, but their difficulty would be 
that the defendant had no money at all, and therefore if 
they decided to give heavy damages there was not the 
slightest chance of recovering them. On the other hand, 
they must express their feeling in terms of damages because 
the public always regards damages as a vindication. Also 
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the jury would have to remember that the plaintiff belonged 
to a class of men who depended entirely on their reputations. 
Once that was lost their career was done. As a result of 
all this I got the verdict with a hundred pounds damages, 
which I did not receive, and for the case the society had to 
pay about sixty pounds costs, which were unrecoverable. 

After the failure of the Victoria Steamboat Association 
in 1894 the Thames Steamboat Company was formed 
under the direction of Mr. Arnold Hills, the Managing 
Director of the Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding 
Company. 

It would not be just to say that the railways were 
entirely responsible for the failure of all these companies. 
Asa matter of fact, it was well known that there was over- 
capitalization and chronic mismanagement in every case. 
Often a good service was wrecked by speculation on the 
part of the owners, who were out to scoop in big profits. 
Moreover, very few new boats were built. The old ones 
passed from one company to another, and Mr. Arnold 
Hills even boasted that his company had taken over craft 
built by the predecessors of the Thames Ironworks in 
1846 ! 

No wonder the steamboats became the object of derision 
to every humorist and comic artist. The newspapers 
soon saw the possibilities of this, and their correspon- 
dence columns were open to anyone who had suggestions to 
make. Many weird and wonderful ideas were submitted 
on how to improve the steamboat service. Public interest 
was further stimulated by mass meetings held in various 
riverside boroughs under the auspices of the London Trades 
Council and other progressive bodies, and early in 1895 the 
London County Council instructed its River Committee to 
consider what steps should be taken to provide London with 
an efficient steamboat service, and to free from toll the 
piers and landing-stages. The committee came to the con- 
clusion that the first thing certainly was to free the piers 
from toll and to provide improved landing-places. They 
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instructed the chief engineer to advise them in this matter, 
but they decided that the question of providing a steam- 
boat service should be deferred. 

John Burns took a prominent part in these discussions, 
and one of the Moderates chipped him for failing to turn 
up at a meeting in Battersea which he described as a 
‘“mass meeting of empty chairs.” Burns retaliated by 
saying that there were four hundred people present, that 
the meeting had been called at short notice, and “ con- 
sidering there was no attraction in the way of soup tickets, 
coals, or blankets, or of a publican in the chair, he did not 
think the attendance was a bad one.” 

It was not until May, 1900, that the River Committee, 
after further agitation outside, reported in favour of a 
municipal service, and recommended that an entirely new 
kind of boat should be adopted. 

Naturally, private enterprise did not intend to let the 
Council have a walk-over, and within a month of this 
report being adopted the ancient paddle-steamers were put 
into commission again, while a new company, termed the 
Thames Express, announced that it intended to build a 
fleet of small twin-screw vessels. But it never materialized, 
though the Thames Steamboat Company, which was still 
in possession of the Thames veterans, did actually buy 
three new vessels at a cost of about twenty thousand 
pounds. These three are probably still remembered by 
many Londoners as the Alexandra, Boadicea, and Cleopatra. 

The relations between the Thames watermen and the 
Steamboat Company were rather strained at one time, for 
the company insisted that the men should pay a fare each 
time they landed at a pier, whether they actually travelled 
by steamer or not. I maintained, as I had always done, 
that the piers were simply a progressive development of 
the original right of way to the river—the stairs—and I 
decided to put my right to the test at the Old Swan Pier. 
By chance I went down at a time when it was low water, 
and the gangway connecting the brow to the pontoon was 
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therefore at a very steep angle. Two ex-city policemen, 
acting as ticket inspectors for the company, were standing 
at the top of the gangway and observed me carefully as I 
passed. I walked on without taking any notice of them. 
Then they called out to me for my ticket, but still I went 
on as if I had not heard. Then they started to run after 
me down the gangway, and one of them stumbled and fell. 
The other, who was close behind him, fell on top of him, 
and by the time they had got to the bottom and sorted 
themselves out I was well on the pier. They came down 
looking rather dishevelled and undignified and very cross 
indeed. I explained that there was no need for them to 
disturb themselves, as I was only asserting my right as a 
waterman toreach theriver. They threatened to summons 
me for interfering with them in the course of duty, but I 
did not really mind ; my great relief was that they had not 
fallen on me! The next I heard of the matter was when a 
summons was served on me to attend the court of the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House Police Court. I suppose 
wounded pride had prompted this step more than anything 
else, but as there was no evidence to present, the whole 
thing collapsed. 

The year Igor saw the last serious attempt on the part of 
private enterprise to run a steamboat service after a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons had thrown out the 
London County Council’s Water and Steamboat Bills. 
The Thames Steamboat Company, on May Day, organized 
a grand review of their fleet, ancient and modern, which 
had been entirely overhauled during the winter. Extending 
in double lines from Blackfriars Bridge to Lambeth Palace, 
dressed with flags and with crews in new uniforms, the 
boats made an exceedingly gay scene. But we knew those 
boats. Although many of the old ladies were heavily 
covered with paint and powder, they failed to attract. 
But it was a fine advertisement and the Embankment was 


crowded. 
Mr. Arnold F. Hills, chairman of the company, invited 
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a large gathering of public people to take part in the review, 
and the band of the Coldstream Guards were aboard the 
Alexandra with the distinguished company. According to 
the programme, this vessel carried the Peers, while the 
Boadicea carried the ‘‘ Fourth Estate,’ and the Commons 
were on Cleopatra. Steaming from the Blackfriars end of 
the line to Lambeth, between two rows of vessels, the 
company’s guests were saluted by guns at intervals, and 
there was no mishap. 

The Press made great game of this display, which was 
more or less a revival of an old practice of former steamboat 
companies. The best description of the events appeared 
in the ‘‘Star,’’ which christened the company’s steamers 
“H.M. (Hill’s Mediaeval) triple-expansion, vegetarian- 
armed cruisers.’”’ The menu on this great day was vege- 
tarian, the heaviest dish being grated nut and green corn, 
while the strongest drink was pale ale and shandygaff. 
These refreshments were supplied by the Victorian Vege- 
tarian Restaurant, and mock-turtle soup was served in 
tea-cups. 


“The engines of the H.M.T.E.V.A.C. Boadicea,”’ 
continued the ‘‘ Star,”’ “ clanked like a noisy nightmare of 
empty sardine tins; and the very bravest among us 
held his halting breath. ‘ We’ were the invited guests— 
invited to partake in the Great Naval Spectacular 
Manceuvring May Day Review of the Thames Steamboat 
Company, Limited. Over the hazy river we could see 
from the Temple Pier, where we embarked, at least 
half-a-crown’s worth of penny boats, dressed and frilled 
like Drawing Room débutantes. John Burns smiled 
grimly on them from his look-out on the Terrace. The 
natives on the beach (marked ‘Embankment’ on our 
chart) yelled with furious joy as the dear old Boadicea 
lashed her sides and waggled her tail in spinning round 
to head the furious currents. 


PRINCE OF WALES (KING GEORGE v) OPENING L.C.€. STEAMBOAT SERVICE, 1905 


A MAY DAY REVIEW OF THAMES PLEASURE STEAMBOATS 
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“ ENGLAND EXPECTS 


was written in large letters all over our Commander’s 
pale countenance. 


“ FAITH BROTHERS 


appeared now and again on the label under the arm of 
his new uniform. We were off three times before we 
really were. First we had left the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”’ 
behind! Secondly we returned to take on board a 
stowaway whose own ship, the fickle Cleopatra, had 
sneaked off without him, with all the other Commons on 
board. He was Sir W. Foster, M.P. Thirdly we put 
back to land just to make absolutely sure that we hadn’t 
left anything else behind—the coals, or the chief engineer, 
or the Man-who-works-the-funnel, for instance. Then 
we were really off.” 


But this revival of interest was short-lived, and the 
following year London was once more without a river 
service. Then the London County Council began to renew 
its efforts and finally secured the necessary powers from 
Parliament. 

A new service could not, however, be started in a day, 
for the Council very wisely decided to construct a new 
fleet of steamers, specially designed for the work. Although 
there was much difference of opinion, I believe the boats 
selected were ideal for a Thames service. In this con- 
nexion I remember visiting the shipbuilder’s yard with 
one of the new vessels on the stocks. Near by I saw a 
rudder and was informed that it was for the steamer. I 
at once knew it was too small, and told the chief engineer so. 
He assured me it was the right size according to all the rules 
of naval architecture—it had, in fact, been designed by 
one of the leading men in the profession. 

Although I knew I was right all the time it was 
impossible to convince anyone in these circumstances. 
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The boat was tried, and over the measured mile did 
exceedingly well. She was then put into commission, and 
her captain soon found her rudder was too small for the 
job, which entailed considerable turning to approach and 
leave the piers. With very little way she did not respond 
quickly enough to the helm and a collision with one of the 
piers followed. 

In this case the proof of the pudding was in the eating, 
and each craft in turn had to return to the yard to have a 
larger rudder fitted. I tell this story only to show that the 
advice of the practical man can be of value to the experts, 
if they will only listen to him. Generally the practical 
man is too far down the social scale to be worthy of notice. 

The Council, in manning their new craft, gave employ- 
ment to those who had been engaged on the former 
fleets, though a greater discipline was enforced. Another 
inevitable change was the introduction of a medical 
examination for all the men. I pleaded with the com- 
mittee not to take this step, as I felt sure that some of 
their best men would not pass the doctor. The young 
men while physically fit had not yet the experience that 
gains the confidence of the public and thus helps to make a 
service successful. 

Charlie Adams was a case in point, even though his story 
cuts both ways, after all. He had been a captain on one 
of the old company’s steamboats and was well known up 
and down the river as a very able man. Even the most 
timid would ride fearlessly in Charlie Adams’s craft. The 
company would use his name in their advertisements, and 
it was not uncommon to see posters announcing that 
“Captain Adams will follow the boat race.’”” When the 
County Council service was started Adams was employed. 
He was in fact one of their best men. But at the medical 
examination the doctor rejected him because of heart 
weakness and he lost his job as captain. Then the Council 
found him a place as pierman. It was quite easy work, 
his duties during the winter months consisting of putting 
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up the lights on the Cadogan Pier and then rowing across 
to Battersea Park to do the same thing there. But a few 
months after his appointment he was found dead in his 
boat. 

There is no doubt that the London public was eagerly 
looking forward to the municipal steamboat service. Even 
the children in the streets made up a rhyme to fit the 
occasion, as they always do when there is anything really 
exciting on: 

We shall all be off to Rosherville 
To spend a ’appy dye 
When the L.C.C. gits the steam up! 

June 19, 1905, saw the opening of the service, when the 
Prince of Wales (King George V) travelled by one of the 
new vessels from Westminster to Greenwich, returning by 
an electric tramcar through South London. It was a 
great day, and the Prince brought his two little boys, 
Prince Edward and Prince George. Unfortunately this 
service was badly served by the weather right from the 
start, and on this opening day it rained all the time. 

As is usual on such occasions, several prominent person- 
ages on the boat gathered round the Prince as he stood in 
the fore part, but he plied them with so many technical 
questions and talked to them so much about the vessels 
lying in the river and the work going on, that he tied them 
up in knots. The Prince knew much more than the 
county councillors, and the members who had gone to 
talk with him and explain things to him gradually fell 
back until he was almost left alone ! 

But even the London County Council steamboats had 
only a short life, and not a very happy one at that. I 
think their story is best told in the words of Emil Davies, 
the present Labour Deputy-Chairman of the Council : 


“ During the first year no less than 3,683,792 pas- 
sengers were carried, but the year’s working showed a 
loss of £50,094 (after allowing for the repayment of part 
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of the capital). The following season (1906) was one 
of the coldest and wettest on record, and the receipts 
continued to show a loss, so the Council decided that 
the service should not be maintained during the winter. 
For that year the deficit was £40,373. The Municipal 
Reformers on coming into power endeavoured to sell 
the steamboats, but the committee concerned (High- 
ways) reported that it was practically impossible to do 
this at the moment. The Party, therefore, decided to 
run the service during the following summer season, 
and put on record that this was not to be taken as an 
endorsement of the policy of municipal steamboat 
service, or as implying any intention that they should be 
worked after one season. The service was curtailed and 
the fares increased considerably. The financial results 
were still unsatisfactory although the deficit was again 
reduced, and in spite of another exceptionally wet 
summer, 2,318,447 passengers were carried. There- 
after the policy of the party in power was directed to 
abandoning the service. The boats remained unused, 
and in the summer of 1908, which, with the usual 
perversity of the weather, was glorious, at a time when 
millions of visitors came to see the Franco-British 
Exhibition, there was no steamboat service on the 
Thames. At the end of that year the Council advertised 
in this country and on the Continent, inviting offers 
for the purchase of the boats. Finally, they were sold 
by public auction at a miserably small price. Whether 
the service could have been made to pay for itself within 
a reasonable period cannot be stated, but it is certain 
that it deserved a longer trial than it received; and 
even if it had to be run at a small annual loss, the 
addition of this amenity to London, not to speak of the 
boon it would be to many workers and others, would 
be well worth while.” ? 


1 Emil Davies: ‘‘The Story of the London County Council.” 
1925: 
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seven years, and though all that time I was one of a 

very small minority party, I have many pleasant 
memories of my association with the world’s greatest 
municipal authority. 

I made my first attempt to secure election in 1895, 
when I fought Rotherhithe as a Labour-Progressive. Sir 
Howell Williams, who had been successful in a by-election 
in the previous year, was my colleague in this contest. 
His success had so encouraged the Progressives that they 
determined to make a bid for both seats, and they thought 
a trade union candidate would be a good asset in such a 
constituency. At the first public meeting which we 
attended together Sir Howell Williams had to introduce 
me and vouch for my integrity as a new-comer. He 
assured the audience he had made careful inquiries and 
found I was a most respectable young man with whom he 
was quite content to be associated. But I am sorry to 
say we lost the election, and that largely because my 
union, the Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lighter- 
men, which was financing me, would not vote for me. 

No, this is not a conundrum, but was quite an ordinary 
occurrence in those days, and it still happens even now. 
My union financed me because the men wanted to be repre- 
sented by one of their craft when river problems came up 
on the London County Council, but they refused to vote 
for me because the exercise of their craft had made them 
Tory in outlook, or at best politically apathetic. In one 
way and another this strange contradiction runs through 
the trade union movement still, and is responsible for 
considerable waste of force in our ranks. 

6 81 


| SERVED on the London County Council for twenty- 
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There was another real difficulty in Labour elections at 
the time of which I write, though things have completely 
altered now. Thirty years ago separate Labour election 
funds were only in the making, and it was therefore a great 
financial help to fight side by side with a Progressive. 
That is why my political career began under such strange 
joint auspices, which must seem puzzling to people to-day. 

In the course of the Rotherhithe election I made my 
first missionary efforts to win the Thames lightermen over 
to Labour. Many of them lived in Rotherhithe, so I called 
a meeting there for licensed men only. A prominent 
lighterman and an official of the society, Benjamin J. 
Channen by name, was chairman of the meeting, which 
was well attended. The audience was in thoroughly good 
humour, but absolutely refused to listen to anything I had 
to say. The men had brought bundles of Tory handbills, 
which they proceeded to roll into balls and pelt us with. 
The chairman was for giving up, but I said I was going 
to stay as long as the audience did, so I just sat on and on 
and calmly sucked an orange. 

It was a breezy contest all the time, and when it was 
over the votes were counted at the Bermondsey Town 
Hall. After the declaration of the poll a body of steve- 
dores and dockers came to escort me to our election head- 
quarters at the Progressive Club in Jamaica Road, nearly 
opposite the local Conservative Club. When they found 
I had lost there was tremendous excitement, and my 
friends gathered round me with their fists clenched, just 
aching for someone to “ask for it.’”” On the first floor of 
the club a concert was going on and we joined in, but even 
that fell flat—the occasion demanded more. It seemed a 
waste of enthusiasm—and fireworks. Vast quantities of 
these had been bought in anticipation of victory, and what 
was to be done with them now? A bright supporter 
had an inspiration: a bombing party was formed on the 
roof and proceeded to hurl them over to the Conservative 


Club in the hope of burning out the opposition! Of course 
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that climax failed too, and the men had still no adequate 
outlet for their feelings. Suddenly there was a terrific 
row downstairs, followed by thuds and yells and general 
confusion. When things had quieted down a bit we heard 
the sinister story: a spy had tried to enter and had been 
thrown down the stairs into the street. But even the 
unfortunate spy turned out not to be a spy after all, only 
an old member of the club who had been absent so long 
that he was not recognized. Luckily no serious damage 
was done, but it was not till the early hours of the morning 
that things were calm again and my friends escorted me all 
the way back to my home in Lambeth. 

Three years later I was invited to contest Clapham with 
Martineau. We were not expected to win, but we were 
put in to keep the wind off certain neighbouring con- 
stituencies. My chances were not as good as Martineau’s 
because of my Labour ticket, which was not popular in the 
district. The fight was such a good one, however, that 
though again on the losing side, I polled the highest number 
of votes recorded for a Labour candidate in that con- 
stituency. 

After this election I was nominated for an aldermanic 
seat on the Council. I was only small fry, but because I 
had done so well in the Clapham election one of my 
opponents gave me his vote, with the result that I had 
one more vote than the other nominees, most of whom 
were distinguished men. Will Crooks and John Burns 
were my sponsors and, when the aldermen were called for, 
had totakemein. They were so excited at this unexpected 
success that they almost carried me into the Council 
Chamber. ‘i 

When I first came on to the Council in 1898 we were a 
Labour group of eight: John Burns, Will Steadman a 
barge builder, Will Crooks a cooper, George Dew a car- 
penter and joiner, Charles Freak a bootmaker, Harry 
Taylor a bricklayer, Ben Cooper a cigarmaker, and myself. 
Finance was still a considerable difficulty. Three of us— 
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Burns, Crooks, and Steadman—depended upon so-called 
“wages funds’? which were raised for their benefit in 
Battersea, Stepney, and Poplar respectively. 

Most of the members of these committees were trade 
unionists, and they had to devise ways and means of 
raising money to pay weekly wages to their representatives. 
These were not always forthcoming, and Steadman fared 
particularly badly. He was the secretary of the Barge 
Builders’ Union, but as they never numbered more than 
three or four hundred, they were quite unable to pay him 
a salary, and all he received was a small payment for part- 
time services. He was also the secretary of our London 
group on the Council and used occasionally to come round 
for a subscription to the party fund to meet his expenditure 
on postage and stationery. 

With our lives and previous experiences we were all 
at first far more keenly interested in the industrial than 
the political side of things, and even in our impressive 
environment at Spring Gardens there was no question 
of a sudden rush of feeling for politics as such. But that 
political sense could not fail to grow steadily and healthily 
all the time, for as all parties have recognized by now there 
is no better training ground for anyone than the London 
County Council. 

From the very beginning our little party on the London 
County Council kept its identity as a distinct Labour 
group. We had our own party meetings and decided our 
own course of action on the Council agenda, and though 
we have in later years been taunted with our Progressive 
connexions I still maintain that we were one of the first 
live Labour parties on any public authority. 

Moreover, the early propaganda of the Progressive 
Party on the London County Council, both before my 
time and in the early years of my membership, was as good 
as anything the Labour Party has been able to do so far. 
The Progressive Party stood then in municipal matters 
exactly where the Labour Party does to-day. It had 
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vigour, vision, and enthusiasm; it believed in a fine and 
healthy London with fine thoroughfares and fine bridges, 
a London owning and continuously improving its vital 
public services. The Progressives were citizens who were 
honestly progressive in their ideals and did their utmost 
to put them into practice. That they had the lasting sup- 
port of John Burns, for instance, whom I personally regard 
as one of London’s greatest citizens, is to me sufficient 
proof of their good faith. 

I remember, by the by, asking him shortly after my 
appointment what would be the best thing for me to do 
now that I had actually arrived. ‘‘ Hold your tongue for 
the next twelve months,” he replied. Sage advice which 
I followed myself and have passed on repeatedly. He 
might well have added though, “ and learn all you can in 
the meantime,” for I found from the first day that I needed 
knowledge—accurate, first-hand knowledge—of practically 
all things in heaven and earth to become a competent 
member of the London County Council ! 

In some matters I had practical experience which stood 
me in good stead at Spring Gardens. There was, for 
instance, the problem of music hall reform and the working 
out of a temperance policy there. The London County 
Council had begun to take this in hand some time before 
1808, and it was a well-established plank in the Progressive 
programme. I knew a good deal about the music halls 
as a young man, and I still have lively recollections of 
them. In those days they depended largely on drink 
sales, and the charge for admission to the gallery was 
sixpence. This sum entitled the patron to a glass of beer 
and a horrible cigar—together worth fourpence—the 
remaining twopence being for the entertainment. As I 
did not drink beer, I used to forgo the cigar also, and take 
a fourpenny bottle of gingerbeer instead. 

To me it seems quite a short time since the palmy days 
of the Canterbury and Gatti’s Music Halls, when artistes, 
to retain their popularity with the crowd, would drive up 
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to the doors of their respective halls in four-in-hand coaches. 
Those I remember best are Arthur Lloyd, Arthur Roberts, 
George Leyburn, Vance, Jennie Hill, the “ Vital Spark,” 
and Bessie Belwood. Vance use to sing, “ I’ll be Gay for 
Money was Made to Spend,” while Leyburn’s popular 
song was “‘ Champagne Charley is My Name.” 

We young lightermen often resorted to Gatti’s between 
jobs, really to prevent ourselves from falling asleep and 
so missing the tide. The chairman of the music hall, 
Barry by name, was conspicuous for the large diamonds 
on his shirt front and a massive gold chain. He sat in 
front of the stage with a great mirror before him so that he 
could see the artistes, and gathered about him the nota- 
bilities of the neighbourhood, who cheerfully stood drinks 
all round for the honour of a seat at the chairman’s table. 
The chairman always saw to it that the artistes were 
applauded, and himself started the clapping by banging 
on the table with his hammer. 

We were a lively crew in those days, and one night I 
remember one of our fellows turned off the gas and left the 
hall in complete darkness. There was general confusion 
among the audience and the women began to scream. 
Old Barry put his chain and diamonds in his pocket and 
came round to us as we stood at the back, evidently 
suspecting us of having a hand in the matter. As luck 
would have it at that moment a man came rushing down 
from the gallery and our fellows caught hold of him and, 
shouting that they had found the culprit, shot him out 
into the street, and thereby earned the profuse thanks of 
the chairman. Shortly after this escapade we thought it 
wisest to go back to our work and avoid all inquiries. 

One night I was behind the scenes at Gatti’s when Bessie 
Belwood was singing. She was repeatedly encored, and 
when she was at last allowed to leave the stage she remarked, 
It’s all very fine, but I’ve got to get home and bath the 

ids.” 

Dan Leno, when I first saw him, was a pedestal dancer, 
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performing on a small table with a slate on top. Dancing 
in clogs, breeches, and loose white shirt, he would perform 
for twenty minutes on end, sometimes with a band accom- 
paniment and sometimes without. Later someone wrote 
a parody on “ Queen of My Heart,’’ and Leno sang it. 
Then he discovered he could command success as a comedian 
as well as a dancer. Lottie Collins singing ‘‘ Tarara-boom- 
de-ay,’’ and Arthur Roberts with his wonderful imagina- 
tive work I also vividly recall. 

I have seen as many artistes in one evening at the 
London Pavilion for sixpence as one would nowadays see 
in four halls. Choruses were readily picked up and lustily 
sung by the audiences. 

Another place of entertainment that I knew well was the 
Bower Saloon at Stangate. Here the highest price of 
admission was fourpence, and it was always said you 
could be admitted as long as you took something with you 
of the equivalent value, say a knife. Dramas were pro- 
duced here, and the success depended upon the number 
of murders committed during the evening. A slogan for 
one of the productions was “Seven Murders a Night.” 
Generally speaking, all these shows were extremely 
vulgar and the audiences were mostly composed of 
poetics. a. 

I was able to be of some assistance to the London County 
Council in its valiant efforts to prevent sweating in the 
early days before the Trade Boards came in and prescribed 
minimum wages in specially low-paid industries. Here 
my personal experience proved useful, and I could point 
the moral that the efforts of a municipal body to 
enforce fair wages and conditions when giving out con- 
tracts are absolutely futile unless the workpeople on their 
side have strong trade organizations to protect their 
interests. 

The Council had compiled a schedule of piecework rates 
to be paid by firms engaged on Council work, but there was 
a case in which I had distinct misgivings from the first 
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about the way things were being done. I persuaded the 
chairman of the committee responsible for the matter to 
go with me on a surprise visit to some workshops where 
one of the Council’s contracts was being carried out. 
We arrived very early in the morning—as soon as the 
premises were opened—and explained that we wanted 
to go into the factory. As the manager had not yet 
arrived we were asked to wait for him, but we said we 
could quite well do without him, our object being to 
get into the place unnoticed. We were then taken to one 
of the workshops, and as I happened to see an elderly 
woman sitting there sewing, I asked the forewoman 
whether she would mind telling me what wages this 
woman was getting for a week’s work. She replied by 
reminding me that I had not taken what she called a 
“fair sample.’ This particular woman was feeble, and 
her case would not fairly represent the workpeople employed 
in the factory. So I asked her to pick out one of the best 
employees and let us talk to her. She then addressed a 
robust young woman: “ These gentlemen want to know 
what wages you earn.’”’ To the horror of the forewoman 
she told us: ‘It all depends what work you're doing. 
On London County Council work I can do very well, but 
then, you see, if you have given me two days of County 
Council work you give me some of the other kind.” In 
this way we discovered that the great effort of the County 
Council to fix a fair wage had been taken advantage of by 
the contractor to get his other work done proportionately 
cheaper. He was indirectly putting into his own pockets 
the benefit that had been provided for the girl. 

As I look back now over these twenty-seven years on 
the London County Council I find my work there is most 
closely associated in my mind with St. George’s and 
Wapping, although it was not until 1904 that I was elected 
to that constituency. My election fights in this East End 
“pocket ’’ constituency—as it was before the 1918 redis- 
tribution—were full of incident and created in me an 
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affection for the people there which I shall always feel, and 
which I like to think is returned. 

I first shared the representation of St. George’s and 
Wapping with John Smith, a Radical and a proprietor 
of a large tent and canvas works in the constituency. It 
was Mr. Smith’s custom to entertain the women to a tea 
at St. George’s Town Hall from time to time, and many 
well-to-do ladies used to come down to assist at this 
function. On one occasion I arrived at the Town Hall 
after one of these teas, during which very thin, skilfully- 
cut pieces of bread and butter had been handed round. 
As soon as I walked in I heard one woman whisper loudly : 
“ Here he is,’”’ and another, a little braver than the rest, 
came straight up to me and asked: “Can’t we have 
thicker slices of bread? ’’ I have no doubt many of these 
women had had no dinner that day. 

St. George’s and Wapping abounded in stories of hunger 
—hunger and hopelessness together. How difficult it is 
to realize this twofold horror! Hunger is bad enough by 
itself. Men who have travelled and roughed it in the wilds 
have grim tales to tell of hunger and thirst. I have been 
hungry, ravenously hungry in my time, when I was fog- 
bound afloat, and quite out of the reach of food. Yet 
there was no hopelessness in that, for it is fairly easy to 
keep going for a day or two when you know you have 
sufficient money in your pocket to get as much food as 
you want when the time comes. But to go to your bed, 
such as it is, hungry; to know you will get up in the 
morning hungry; that unless some miracle happens you 
will be hungry all next day and the day after that... . 
That is what I mean by hunger and hopelessness together, 
and that is what surrounded me on all sides in St. George’s 
and Wapping. And yet how gay, how unselfish, how brave 
they were, given the slightest opportunity, grown-ups and 
children too ! 

There was a little chap with only one sleeve to his coat 
whose name was the latest addition to the Honours Board 
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in a school I once visited down there. I expect the 
material of which the coat was made had not been equal 
to his latest scrap. His master stood him up on a chair 
because he was so small and then told me his name was 
on the Honours Board because he had saved his little 
sister from being burnt to death. He was a member of a 
large family living in very small rooms, and he had to 
sleep with his sister on an old sofa stuffed with shavings. 
He was awakened one night by smoke and found the sofa 
was smouldering because in some way or other fire had 
got into the shavings. Instead of losing his head and 
rushing out, he carried his sister to another corner of the 
room where she would be safe for a moment at least, and 
then called for his father to put the fire out. 

Miss Seddon, who worked for many years in the East 
End of London with the Wesleyan Mission, used to tell 
me many stories about the children, and I could add many 
of my own. She had been through the 1889 strike, when 
the children had to be fed, at first fully, then more and more 
scantily as funds grew scarcer, until at last they had to 
be appealed to to let the pale-faced ones come forward 
first. Those who looked fairly well fed stood aside to 
allow the feeble ones to have the first share of the soup, 
and then they came back to have what was left. Often 
there was nothing left to come back to. 

How well I remember going to a Christmas party in the 
old Wesleyan Chapel in St. George’s-in-the-East, famous 
for its crowded services in the days of the Rev. Peter 
Thompson, one of the great ministers in the East End at 
that time. It was a gathering of very poor children, and 
there was a Christmas tree. The night was bitterly cold 
and I noticed amongst the guests a little boy with no 
boots or stockings or shirt on, just in an old coat and 
trousers. He was beautifully dirty, and I invited him to 
sit in a pew with me, so that a part of my overcoat covered 
his shoulders. 


The boy was very happy—in fact we both were—and 
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together we watched the entertainment. It was a splendid 
show. There was a conjurer who took what seemed to 
be thousands of yards of ribbon out his mouth, and brought 
live rabbits out of a hat, and made a pudding in a sauce- 
pan, and when he lifted the lid a live pigeon came out. 
We both grew very excited, and then the most wonderful 
thing of all happened : Santa Claus came down through the 
roof right into the church. I do not quite know what I 
thought about it, but my companion certainly believed 
he came from the sky, though some of the other children 
detected when he spoke that it was the well-known voice 
of one of their Sunday School teachers. Slowly Santa 
Claus went up to the Christmas tree, which was loaded 
with bull’s-eye lanterns, pistols, knives, and toys of every 
description and dolls galore. Then the children filed up 
to the tree in turn and were asked what they would like 
best, and as far as possible their wishes were granted. 
My little friend who, as I expected, would be sure to 
choose a bull’s eye lantern, was also asked what he wanted 
off the tree, and said without the least hesitation: “I 
think I will have a doll for the baby.”” I have often wished 
I were as unselfish as he ! 

A great man in the eyes of the people of St. George’s 
and Wapping at that time was the Rev. Father Beckley. 
Every child in Wapping knew and trusted him, and he in 
turn had an abiding faith in the children. I had been 
with him one morning to a prize distribution at a school 
of which he was manager. On leaving the school we 
walked along Wapping Wall together, past the long lines 
of horses and vans standing outside the wharves, and we 
saw two little urchins picking up maize that had dropped 
from the horses’ nosebags, and eating it with great relish. 
They were obviously playing truant. Father Beckley 
ostentatiously pulled his watch out of his pocket and 
called out to them: ‘‘ Why are you boys not at school ? ”’ 
“We have been, sir,” they promptly replied, whereupon 
Father Beckley looked at his watch again and turned to 
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me with a resigned but quite convinced: “I suppose my 
watch is wrong again this morning.’ I did not think it 
worth while to disillusion him. 

These stories may not seem to have much bearing on 
the work of the London County Council, but they were 
always in our minds and urged us on when we were taking 
part in the great controversy at Spring Gardens on the 
feeding of necessitous school-children in 1910. By this 
time Charles Mathew, K.C., had joined me in the repre- 
sentation of St. George’s and Wapping. The Moderate 
majority of the Council turned down our plea for such 
feeding, and Mathew, Wedgwood Benn (who was M.P. for 
the same division), and I declared on the public platform 
that this action of our opponents amounted to nothing less 
than starving the children. 

A point was raised against us that this declaration of 
ours was untrue, so Mathew and I, who were fighting an 
election at the time, said we would produce the minute 
book of the Council at a meeting to be held in St. George’s 
Town Hall. Our supporters loved a fight and revelled in 
this particular one, while the idea of producing a minute 
book—a secret and mysterious minute book—added to the 
excitement. Of course there was nothing really mysterious 
about the minute book at all. It is issued every year to 
every London County Council member as a matter of 
routine, and I had only to look up the required division 
list to find the names of our opponents recorded as having 
voted against the resolution. And there was nothing to 
prevent me from carrying the volume anywhere I liked. 

I had two meetings to attend on this particular occasion 
and I left the Town Hall one till the end of the evening 
in order to give Mathew the opportunity to work up the 
necessary atmosphere. The situation appealed to his 
Irish humour, and he did it with the keenest zest. .He 
told me afterwards that he kept on breaking into his 
choicest periods to remind his hearers—the Town Hall was 
packed—that “ Harry Gosling will be here presently with 
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the minute book’’—just as if I were engaged in a house- 
breaking stunt with the audience in the know! 

By 9.40 p.m. I reached the Town Hall and walked 
straight through the meeting up to the platform with the 
minute book held high for all to see. A thrill went through 
the audience. Here was certainty at last; they had 
doubted and feared and tried hard to believe that book 
would come. And now they were face to face with the 
real thing bound in leather! The volume of the London 
County Council minutes that contains that particular 
division record has always remained specially precious to 
me, for I know it did its full share to win the 1910 London 
County Council election for us both! 


CHAPTER VII 


ON THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—II 


our work as Labour members on the Council was 

bound to be sadly disappointing, and when I retired 
in 1925 after twenty-seven years’ service I had never once 
known what it was to work with a majority! I should 
certainly like to have enjoyed the experience, however 
bracing may be the efforts of minority team-work. With 
us it was bound to be the same story always : a brave fight 
with every man to the guns all through the long, tedious 
meetings, and on a show of hands inevitable defeat every 
time. 

Twice, it is true, I was able to secure a unanimous vote 
on a highly controversial matter, though in neither case 
was it a tribute to my own powers of persuasion, but rather 
to the tide of generous feeling that now and again for one 
brief moment sweeps even the London County Council off 
its feet. 

The first occasion was on October 4, 1921, at the old 
County Hall in Spring Gardens, when a special meeting 
had been called to deal with unemployment, the release 
of the Poplar prisoners, and the equalization of rates. 

It was a really great afternoon for the London County 
Council. The Labour Party’s resolution on the subject 
of employment or maintenance was carried unanimously. 
Unanimity was secured on the Poplar question through a 
compromise arranged in the course of the meeting, and a 
third resolution calling for immediate steps to be taken 
to secure the equalization of rates throughout the county 
of London was also carried without opposition ! 

I think those resolutions were all the more remarkable— 
and creditable to the Council—because we were at that 
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time in the very thick of the Poplar Council problem, with 
all the clash of feeling that such an adventure is bound to 
arouse in orderly citizens. What an extraordinary drama 
it was, with its secret messages, its nocturnal meetings in 
prison board rooms, its almost miraculous yielding of 
prison bars! It would have made a splendid Bolshevik 
play, only it was so essentially British that no other country 
but our own could possibly have produced it. But it is all 
very well to jest: the Poplar problem has not been solved 
nor ever will be by any melodrama, however daringly 
conceived and played. The bitterness, the want and suf- 
fering which is at the root of it all will remain with us until 
men and women have learned what Socialism has to teach. 
Feeling and fighting does its bit, but collective thinking 
and the intelligent application of thought to social life 
are better and stronger weapons by far. 

Let me tell the story of Poplar as I remember it, for 
quite contrary to my inclination I had a remarkable part to 
play in the drama. 

The slump after the war found many of the East End 
boroughs in a pretty bad plight. The high cost of living 
and the increasing amount of unemployment were reflected 
in the rates, which rose to hitherto unheard-of heights. 
In Poplar particularly the position had become unbearable, 
and the Borough Council found themselves faced with 
precepts from the London County Council, the Metro- 
politan Police, and the Metropolitan Asylums Board due 
for payment before September 30, 1921, amounting to no 
less a sum than £195,572 18s. The local rate was already 
equal to 18s. 1d. in the pound exclusive of the precepts 
mentioned, which would amount to another gs. 2d. in 
the pound, or 27s, 3d. in all. This was in striking contrast 
to the wealthier parts of London. In Hampstead, for 
instance, the total rate was 12s. 9d. in the pound, while in 
Westminster it was IIs. 14d. 

For many years an agitation had been going on for an 
equalization of rates over the whole county of London 
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which, if adopted, would have meant a rate of 16s. 6d. for 
Poplar in this particular year. Nothing of any substance 
had been done in this direction, however, and the borough 
councillors felt the time had come when something 
drastic must happen in order to focus attention “ on the 
glaring injustice of the existing system.’’ So they decided 
to refuse to levy rates for the central authorities, and only 
the rates for local purposes were collected. 

This action caused the greatest consternation every- 
where; a number of conferences took place between the 
Minister of Health (Sir Alfred Mond) and the bodies I have 
mentioned; and finally the London County Council 
decided to apply for a mandamus compelling the Poplar 
Borough Council to function. Legal formalities were 
proceeded with and summonses were issued against the 
revolting councillors, who responded by marching in state 
to the Law Courts with the Deputy Mayor (Charles Key) 
and the mace at their head, to show cause, etc., in truly 
legal style. An order was made upon them as well, 
and their appeal went against them too. They then 
refused to obey the order, and the County Council, having 
once put its hand to the business, had to go on, and the 
rebels were committed to jail for contempt of court. The 
twenty-five men, including the Mayor (Sam March, L.C.C.), 
were sent to Brixton Prison, and the five women—Miss 
Susan Lawrence, L.C.C., Mrs. Minnie Lansbury, Mrs. 
Julia Scurr, and Mrs. Cressall—were sent to Holloway. 

The Minister of Health and the London County Council 
were thus temporarily triumphant: the majesty of the 
law had prevailed and the Poplar Borough Council was its 
prisoner ! 

It is obvious that no members of a public authority can 
act individually—they must act collectively—and the 
whole object of the Poplar Council certainly was to secure 
collective action. But in prisons collective action is 
unknown. Such care is taken to preserve the individuality 
of prisoners that they are actually kept in separate rooms. 
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So we now had the position that nobody could speak for 
the Borough Council, and yet it was unable to speak for 
itself. It was bad enough that the councillors were in 
separate cells, but when the cells were in two separate 
prisons on opposite sides of London what was to be done ? 
This kind of thing might have gone on for ever ! 

As a matter of fact it became evident soon enough that 
although it had been a tedious business and had taken a 
long time to put them safely under lock and key, this 
was a comparatively simple task compared with getting 
them out again. And, after all, it would have to happen 
some time or other. 

The Minister of Health was no doubt by this time being 
asked questions in Parliament as to what he proposed to 
do, and no doubt he in turn reminded the chairman of the 
London County Council that his precious body had brought 
all this about and asked him what he proposed to do? 
Apparently the suggestion of the chairman was that Sir 
Alfred Mond should send for me! 

He did so and, obviously in dire despair, told me all 
his difficulties, how these troublesome borough councillors 
had got put into jail, and now nobody seemed to know how 
to get them out, and could I possibly do anything? I 
said I would do what I could, and volunteered to go and 
see the rebels. 

But there were the prison gates, and there were the 
locked cells, and a hundred difficulties besides, which for 
the moment seemed to make any progress in the matter 
impossible. I went to Brixton and asked to see the Mayor 
of Poplar, and intimated to the Governor that I wanted to 
see the twenty-four other councillors as well. But he 
pointed out that that would take practically the whole 
day. I told him that as I had promised to do something 
I would not let time stand in my way; would it not 
be possible for me to see them all at once? By way of 
reply he read to me so many regulations that I began to 
wonder if I should ever see any of them at all! 
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There was nothing for it but to go back to Mond and make 
it clear to him that if I was to be of use in this matter 
the regulations would have to be suspended. So in literal 
truth the prison gates were opened and the cell doors 
unlocked, and for the first time in history, I suppose, a 
meeting of borough councillors was held in a prison board 
room. The regulations regarding the hours of visiting 
had to be overlooked, and the lights, due to be put out, I 
believe, at eight o’clock, had to be kept burning. 

The Mayor of Poplar took the chair at this unique 
meeting, and immediately two new difficulties arose: the 
prison warders were in the room and the women councillors 
were not present at all. So off again I had to go to the 
Home Office to see what could be done. 

I have in my possession now the special permits allowing 
me interviews with ‘‘ the prisoners—the Poplar councillors 
—for the purpose indicated in your application, which has 
been forwarded to the Governor. The interview not to 
be in the presence of a Warder.”’ A line is drawn through 
the words ‘“‘ under the authorized regulations.” 

Before our meeting reassembled I had to go to Holloway 
to see the women, whom I found just as determined as the 
men. I remember saying to the head wardress on this 
visit: “I should think you would be glad to be rid of 
these people who are causing so much fuss,” but she 
replied : “‘No, you see we are always full up, and we might 
as well have them as anybody else ! ”’ 

One of the women, whose husband was also a member 
of the Council and in Brixton Prison himself, was 
dangerously near the day of her confinement, and was 
suffering in consequence of the restriction and want of 
variety in her diet. Before leaving the prison I saw the 
governor on her behalf. He treated me with the greatest 
courtesy, and promised to allow the necessary changes. 
Then I said to him: “ Why do you keep this lady here 
in such circumstances ?”’ He replied: ‘‘ Good heavens, 
man, she won’t goout! I have told her twice she can go!” 
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“But don’t you see,” I pointed out, “ that her loyalty 
to her colleagues prevents her leaving of her own accord ?” 
“What am I to do?” asked the harassed governor. 
“ Put her out,” I replied. ‘‘ She cannot stay here if you 
won’t let her, can she?’’ The governor looked at me in 
some surprise and wanted to know what I proposed to do. 
I suggested he should take her down to the gate on the 
following morning, have a car outside with somebody to 
look after her, slam the gate in her face, and tell her to go 
home! Anyhow, Mrs. Cressall safely left the prison the 
following morning without having agreed to do so. 

By this time nearly all the regulations for the conduct of 
His Majesty’s prisons had been suspended, and arrange- 
ments were made for the remaining women to be taken 
to Brixton Prison for the Council meeting. They were 
counted out of Holloway in proper form, and again I 
suppose for the first time women prisoners were counted 
into Brixton Prison. We sat long after ten o’clock that 
night considering the position, with the warders grimly 
stationed on the other side of the door. 

I had enlisted the services of my old colleague, Charles 
Mathew, K.C., and together with the Council’s solicitor, 
the young and energetic Mr. W. H. Thompson, we set 
about finding a way out. 

Every one was bound to begin by solemnly swear- 
ing they would never go back on what they had done! 
I remember Susan Lawrence saying she would lie there and 
rot rather than surrender the principles she stood for. 

But in spite of this, or rather because of it, it was my 
job, as it has so often been, to find a way through. We 
held meeting after meeting, discussion after discussion, 
until with the skilful and ingenious aid of our legal advisers 
we slowly began to grow clearer and clearer in our minds 
and to realize that nothing we had done was in the least 
intended to be disrespectful to the judges or the law! 
And that was the first step towards deliverance. 

While these meetings were going on, every other 
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avenue was also being explored—to use a now well- 
worn phrase. The councillors had been in prison five 
weeks ; unemployment, the main cause of all Poplar’s 
troubles, was rapidly growing worse; no stone must be 
left unturned to get things right at last. The London 
County Council called its special meeting on October 4th, 
to which I have already alluded. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board also indicated that they would offer no 
opposition to any application for the release of the 
imprisoned councillors. The Ministry of Health proposed 
a conference to consider the equalization of London rates, 
a most valuable suggestion in itself, but obviously requiring 
the presence of the Poplar representatives, especially as 
the other London Labour boroughs had refused to submit 
proposals for discussion at the conference unless the Poplar 
people were set free. 

And all the time Mathew and Thompson were thinking 
their hardest, with the triumphant result that after another 
late sitting of the Borough Council in the Brixton board 
room an apologetic formula was evolved and actually 
approved by all the thirty prisoners ! 

I cannot express my sense of relief when it was all over ! 
The actual drafting of the document was no easy matter 
with such critics as George Lansbury and his son Edgar, 
Susan Lawrence, John Scurr, and all the others round the 
table, ready to object at any chance word and upset the 
whole thing in their eagerness to uphold their cause. 
Every one of these men and women stood for what was in 
their view a great principle, and yet a formula had to be 
found to enable the judges to release them. 

The prisoners were discharged on this affidavit, and 
the solicitor and I received the orders and went to Holloway 
first. The women came across to Brixton with us and 
waited for the men, who had to be collected up, receive 
their belongings, and give the proper receipts, while the 
governor worried round us all the time in the utmost 
anxiety that there should be no noise because it would 
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disturb the rest of the other prisoners. We left the prison 
with the greatest enthusiasm among the members of the 
Poplar Borough Council and no small satisfaction on the 
part of my colleague and myself in having helped to 
straighten out this most unusual tangle. 

And so back to the London County Council again. 

That Council debate on unemployment in October, rgar, 
invariably brings baek to my mind a similar occasion many 
year earlier which, in spite of the seriousness of the subject, 
I cannot even now recall without a hearty laugh. It 
happened in 1907 that time. Unemployment was rife in 
London, and on that particular Tuesday at the Council 
meeting the gallery was full of unemployed. One of our 
Labour members, Frank Smith, had a motion on the paper 
which instructed the spending committee to report to the 
Council particulars of work they could put in hand for 
the unemployed. He asked the chairman to allow him 
to move this motion as an urgent matter. Unless this 
permission was given the motion might not have been 
reached for weeks. Very foolishly the chairman declined 
to grant his request, although the motion did not commit 
the Council to anything but a request for reports. Frank 
Smith thereupon declared he was going to move his motion 
with or without the chairman’s consent. So he began to 
speak, refused to sit down when asked, and generally 
defied the chair. The chairman then adjourned the council 
for half an hour. Most of the members left the chamber, 
only the Labour bench remained, and Frank Smith went 
on talking all the time, chiefly to the gallery. At the end 
of the half hour the chairman reopened proceedings and 
once again requested Frank to sit down. As he still 
refused, the chairman ordered the attendants to remove 
him. Another of our men, Stephen Sanders, a burly 
fellow in those days, then got up, walked into Frank’s row, 
pushed him down into his seat and sat on him bodily, 
hiding him completely from view. The rest of the Labour 
bench clustered round the two and formed a bodyguard. 
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The attendants tried to carry out the chairman’s orders, 
but Sanders fought them off successfully. At last, to end 
the scene, the chairman again adjourned the Council, 
this time for a week. The next Council agenda was 
crowded with proposals for work for the unemployed ! 

London teachers, men and women—but mostly women— 
have always provided me with plenty of work on the 
County Council. Like many other workers they were 
hopelessly divided among themselves. Various sectional 
organizations represented, or tried to represent, their 
interests, while a later development, sex-antagonism, 
hampered them in a great many things they tried to do. 

And the question of London Sunday games—what a 
study in human prejudices and one-sidedness that was, 
though I think my support of them during the spring of 
Ig21 temporarily lost me my seat at Kennington in the 
following March. The debate at County Hall on the 
subject of whether the Council’s parks and open spaces 
should be thrown open for games on Sundays was most 
interesting. The question was not a party one, and we 
saw the leaders of the Moderate and Progressive parties 
supporting each other in their opposition to Sunday games, 
while their back benchers took the opposite view. 

The Tory Press gave me the credit for winning over a 
majority of the Council by a speech in which I showed up 
the hypocrisy of those who vote against Sunday amuse- 
ments for the poor and then go off for a round of golf them- 
selves. There was much the same outcry when Sunday 
councerts were started ; yet no one would think of denying 
to-day that they have had a splendid effect. I made it 
quite clear that I had not the least desire to introduce a 
“ continental Sunday ”’ in this country, and that I was most 
anxious to treat with serious respect those whose religious 
views led them to oppose the use of parks for Sunday 
games. But, if it was morally wrong to play games on a 
Sunday, then there must be no class differentiation : there 
must be no games for anyone at all. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE, BUILT I817 
Designed by John Rennie 


LORD MAYOR’S BARGE: ‘‘ MARIA WOOD ” 
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The Council’s decision to open the parks and spaces for 
Sunday games was a response to the reasonable demand of 
the average young person for a healthy and vigorous use 
of Sunday, while for me the campaign earned me one of 
the funniest and most unexpected names I have ever been 
called, the “‘ Killer of Kill-joys.” 

Our friends the London bridges seem to have been with 
us on the Council one way and another most of the time I 
can remember. There was Vauxhall Bridge, for instance, 
which was to be rebuilt, in the Committee’s intention, as a 
magnificent granite structure. But the chief engineer to 
the Council discovered that the foundation of the bridge 
would not stand such a heavy weight and had to recommend 
the light iron top which exists to-day. When his report 
came before the appropriate committee one member 
resented the suggestion and demanded: ‘Does the 
engineer mean to say that the committee cannot build a 
granite bridge if the members so desire?’”’ ‘‘ Of course 
they can,” replied the engineer, ‘‘ but I can not.” 

Waterloo Bridge has always kept itself well in the 
public eye, and it had a problem of its own when the 
bridges began to be lighted by electricity under the London 
County Council orders. Its unique lamps were supposed 
to be made out of cannon from the field of Waterloo, and 
though these oil-burning standards could be adjusted for 
gas lamps they were not considered suitable for electricity. 
New standards were accordingly ordered and placed on 
the bridge. But public sentiment bitterly resented this 
innovation and clamoured for its old lamps. They were 
discovered on the municipal scrap heap and only saved 
in the nick of time ! 

Then there were the early attempts to brighten London, 
boomed by the Press, advocated by learned societies on 
the score of human health and happiness, and anxiously 
supported by the Council. In my early Council days the 
brightening problem was held up over the paint question. 
Brown paint seemed to be the only kind that could 
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withstand London weathering, said the expert adviser to the 
committee which had the matter in hand, and brown paint 
was certainly not bright. Finally one of the members had 
a brain wave, and suggested the Council should write 
to one of the learned societies which had been so prominent 
in the Press campaign, and ask them to suggest an appro- 
priate colour. But to my knowledge no helpful answer 
was ever received from any of them. 

When you were not up against actual difficulties you 
had popular prejudice to contend with, which is, after all, 
not much easier to handle. On one occasion, for instance, 
new columns were placed on Chelsea Embankment to 
carry off the foul gas from some sewers. No sooner did 
the columns appear than complaints began to pour in 
from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood about the 
noisome odours, and demanding the removal of the vents. 
Someone, I believe, even went to the trouble of preparing a 
petition about it. At a meeting of the committee con- 
cerned the chief engineer was asked for his comments on 
these complaints, whereupon he quietly informed the 
members that the columns had not yet been connected up 
with the sewer ! 

What a magnificent type of men they are, those experts 
and chief officers to the Council! They seem to 
combine the most patient detailism with the keenest 
insight and enthusiasm, lasting often through the decades 
of an arduous career. And how kind and courteous they 
are to us new-comers on the Council, when we know nothing 
about anything, and expect to build the New Jerusalem 
on both sides of the river in the course of our first session ! 

In the beginning, like all half-baked public men, I was 
rather inclined to resent the Council’s paying them salaries 
the size of which overwhelmed my undeveloped mind. I 
think I owe my enlightenment on this matter to Sidney 
Webb, who was not slow in proving to me that if the public 
service was to receive the help of the best brains it must be 
prepared to pay the market price for them, and then let 
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them do things in theirown way. I remember the assumed 
horror of a member of the Council on seeing Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaurice, then chief engineer, strolling through the 
lobbies with his hands in his pockets. Trying to be funny, 
the member commented loudly on this fact. Like a 
shot the engineer turned upon him and said: ‘‘ When you 
see me with my hands in my pockets you may feel con- 
tented. When you see me with my coat off, it is time for 
you to begin to worry.” 

During my long years at Spring Gardens and County 
Hall I learned to know and appreciate all the staff. I came 
into contact with them especially during 1912-13, when I 
was deputy chairman of the Council. In that capacity it 
was my duty to deal with what may be called the domestic 
matters of the Council, and to act as a kind of arbitrator 
in departmental questions. In the early days of the 
Council the deputy chairman was a paid servant, and this 
fact accounts for the curious custom that even now the 
Council are asked every year to elect a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, and a “ fit and proper person”’ to be deputy 
chairman. When the paid office was discontinued some 
of its more arduous duties were transformed to the clerk 
of the Council. 

There were many knotty problems to deal with even in 
one’s capacity as an ordinary councillor. Here is an 
instance of what I mean. The Council had to appoint a 
new superintendent for their fleet of sludge ships, and 
a young naval officer was selected. He was a smart young 
man, very much up to the mark. Quite shortly after his 
appointment he came to the Main Drainage Committee in 
consternation. The officers of the sludge ships, he told 
us indignantly, were wearing more highly decorated 
uniforms than those of an admiral of the fleet. He recom- 
mended considerable modifications, and quite reasonably 
suggested that the captains of the smaller vessels should 
be classed as having a status equal to that of the mates on 
the larger craft. This was agreed. 
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But the smallest vessel in the fleet was a steam launch 
used in connexion with purification work on the river and 
she happened to be commanded by a certain Captain 
White. He had been in the service for a great number of 
years, and now, almost at the end of his time, was served 
out, under the new regime, a much more modest uniform 
than he had ever worn before. Shortly after this I 
happened to go on board the launch to take part in an 
inspection, and the captain, who had known me as a boy 
on the river, gave me a most tragic welcome. ‘“‘ Thank 
God, you have come,” he said. ‘‘ Do you see my cap?”’ 
He was not satisfied with my serious assurance that there 
appeared to be nothing wrong with his head-gear and 
proceeded to tell me that they had served him out a 
cap with two gold bands when he had been used to 
wearing three! ‘‘ But I see you have three now,” I 
replied. ‘‘ That’s the point,” said White. ‘I could not 
stand it any longer, so I sent my daughter to buy some 
gold braid and she sewed on another band. Do you think 
I shall get into trouble for it?’’ I pointed out to him 
the seriousness of the offence, but finding that it affected 
him so deeply I promised to speak to the superintendent on 
the matter, and save him from any serious consequences. 

I saw the superintendent and asked him whenever he 
came in contact with Captain White would he please look 
at his trousers and never see his cap! As the captain was 
an old man it seemed a pity to upset his peace of mind, 
and I believe the superintendent never did. 

Twice while I was a member the London County Council 
were the guests of the Paris Municipal Council and on the 
occasion of the second visit in 1913 I was mentioned on the 
list of guests as an “‘ Ancient Deputy Chairman” of the 
London County Council. This description gave me a 
status I otherwise should not have enjoyed. As I got into 
the lift one night on going to bed I found the sheriffs of 
the City Corporation, who had also been invited, there 
before me. They were surprised when I told the attendant 
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to put me out at the first floor. I had evidently been 
ranked above the sheriffs because of the office I had held. 

Some of my colleagues, hearing this, came to see my 
quarters, and found me in a bedroom which was about the 
size of the house in which I lived in London, with a great 
mahogany bed large enough to accommodate half a dozen 
of us. It was only by heavy bribery that I persuaded my 
friends not to carry out a threat to call in a photographer 
to take a picture of my quarters, bedstead included, and 
send it to the London Press for my constituents to see. 

Of my personal history on the Council there is little to 
relate. Curiously enough, as the Labour party in the 
House of Commons steadily increased in strength, so our 
Labour party at Spring Gardens steadily declined until the 
great revival came in 1919. 

In that year, owing to the redistribution of seats under 
the 1918 Act, I had made up my mind not to stand for the 
Council again, but at the very last moment an unknown 
voice over the telephone pressed me to go to Kenning- 
ton, where Sir John Benn was fighting single-handed 
against two Moderates. I did so and held the seat, with 
a two months’ break (March to May, 1922), until my final 
retirement in 1925. It was a very curious coincidence 
that Kennington was a Benn constituency, as St. George’s 
and Wapping had also had a long association with the 
family through Wedgwood Benn. When I was returned 
in 1919 I found a fine strong band of Labour men and 
women with me at Spring Gardens who elected me as 
their leader, a post which I accepted unhesitatingly. In 
this new party I found every shade of advanced political 
thought, yet they were welded together and formed a 
harmonious whole in their devotion to the cause of Labour 
on the Council. No leader had greater loyalty shown to 
him than I during the following three years. 

I shall always be glad that I was able to spend at least 
a little while with the Council in its beautiful new home 
south of the river. The New County Hall stands on the 
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site of the foreshore near where my old home had stood, on 
the old Pedlar’s Acre that my forbears knew; in the 
course of its erection even the old stairs where I had so 
often plied had to go too. “The old order changeth 
giving place to new.” 

I owe a great deal to my experience on the County 
Council. I am confident it made me more efficient in my 
union business, and taught me valuable lessons in organiza- 
tion which I was able to put to account in my general work 
for the Labour Movement. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PORT AUTHORITY 


T one time it looked as if the London County 
Council might become the responsible authority 


for the Port of London, and under a Progressive 
majority it was willing and even eager to undertake the 
task. In 1903 the River Committee of the Council were 
sent to visit all the important ports of this country and 
the Continent with the idea of examining the methods of 
control elsewhere. I was a member of that committee, 
but as we all had to pay our own expenses I could not have 
gone in the ordinary way unless my society had paid 
mine. 

It was Lloyd George’s idea to offer this vast extension of 
activity to the London County Council because he hoped 
it would be able to guarantee the stock necessary for 
launching the scheme, and if this had happened the Port 
of London would have been once for all completely munici- 
palized. But in 1907, as every one knows, the complexion 
of the Council entirely changed; the Moderates, hereditary 
enemies of every form of communal enterprise, came into 
power, and the offer was refused. So Lloyd George had 
to go another way about it, and form a separate authority 
of the Port of London, which came into being in 1909. 

Things were not quite so simple or so rapid as 
this summary account would seem to indicate. The 
constitution of the authority was in itself a belated 
outcome of a Royal Commission appointed as far back as 
1900. Its inquiry had been long and exhaustive, and had 
revealed most disquieting conditions in the port. The 
commissioners considered that London was in imminent 
danger not only of losing part of its old trade, but also of 
failing to secure a share of the new, owing to the river 
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channels and docks being inadequate and unsuitable to 
meet the requirements of modern commerce. Foreign 
competition was undermining London’s re-export trade, 
and it looked as if the port might cease in time to be the 
great distributor of coastwise traffic, and might even sink 
to the position of having to obtain its own supplies in 
small vessels from distributing ports in other competing 
countries. 

The numerous companies with interests vested in 
London shipping were quite unable to cope with the 
gigantic problem. In many cases their funds were low or 
earmarked for several purposes; those that were pros- 
perous were working primarily for their own profit. In 
short, unification of control was an absolute necessity in 
order to end this disastrous state of affairs, and the Port 
of London Authority was created to save a vital national 
concern that capitalism and conflicting private interests 
had all but ruined. It is also well to remember that if the 
port had not been rescued from such wretched mismanage- 
ment six years before the Great War began the feeding of 
London’s people would have been an even more stupendous 
task than it was during that time, and that to-day any 
possible trade revival would be turned away at the very 
gates of London. 

The Port of London Authority was largely the conception 
of Lloyd George, and though it is not altogether faultless 
in its working it is a fine achievement of lasting and 
imperial value. 

I had to give evidence both before the Royal Commission 
in 1902 and before the President of the Board of Trade in 
1907 in connexion with the Port of London Bill which 
immediately preceded the constitution of the Port Authority. 
The introduction of the Bill was a signal for the Thames 
watermen to rally once again fiercely to their rights, and 
in the struggle between time-honoured privilege and ever- 
widening public interest it. was my business to steer the 
middle course, endeavouring to do the best possible for 
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my fellow-craftsmen, while clearing the way all the time 
for the new authority in which I so firmly believed. 

Just as in the old days when hackney carriages were 
the “last straw ’”’ or the theatres went from east to west, 
so on the introduction of the Port of London Bill the 
Thames watermen prepared a petition to the King. The 
permission of the City Corporation and the Stepney Borough 
Council was obtained to erect a marquee on Tower Hill one 
Sunday, and the men came from all parts of the river to 
sign. Copies of the petition were spread out on long tables 
inside the tent, and over four thousand signatures were 
obtained, while every man paid a levy of one shilling toward 
the expenses of the day. But it was all in vain, and it was 
the last great fight of the watermen to retain their old 
privileges. 

Nevertheless, though they were slow to realize it, every 
change—made necessary by changes in the essential con- 
ditions of London life—that took from them certain of 
their rights also bore them forward and out into the far 
healthier atmosphere of the modern Labour movement. 
The old narrow form of protection was falling away, 
giving place to a new and wider form of which I shall 
have more to say a little later on. 

With the passing of the Port of London Act the duties 
of the Watermen’s Company were transferred to the 
new authority, and the company itself ceased to have any 
function except that of administering certain charities. 
Even the coat of arms of the Watermen’s Company was 
omitted from the first set of licences issued by the Port 
Authority to watermen and lightermen, but that was too 
much. The men refused to recognize them, and the 
Authority was obliged to obtain a rubber stamp of the 
emblem and to impress each licence. 

Thus was created a great and powerful body of which 
I have been a member since its inception, except during 
one year when I was Minister of Transport. It was 
intended to be a public body in the same sense that the 
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London County Council is, but its conditions are undesir- 
ably different, for it always sits behind closed doors, 
publishes no minutes, receives little Press publicity, and 
therefore needs specially strong control. Fortunately 
most of the personnel attached to it from the beginning 
were first-rate men, although in spite of this I do not 
hesitate to say that in its early days corruption was not 
only possible but was actually attempted. Of course 
the great majority of the members would have none of 
this, and among them Lord Devonport did yeoman service 
as a strong, fearless man with a great public undertaking 
in his charge. 

It is difficult for me to write of Lord Devonport without 
anger and affection at the same time. Had I only known 
him as my hard-headed opponent in the 1912 dock strike 
it would be easy to speak of him as his harshness towards 
both the men and myself warranted, but in all sincerity I 
cannot do it. For in course of time, meeting as we did 
week in week out over Port of London work, I incidentally 
discovered another side to him, and I feel I must be fair 
to it, though it did not prevent his possessing all the attri- 
butes which are traditionally supposed to go with big 
business men, the shrewdness, the apparent hardness, the 
flair for getting the best of a bargain. 

An amusing story of the latter quality went round the 
Port of London at one time. It appeared that Lord 
Devonport had seen some valuable Eastern carpets in 
one of the warehouses and wanted to purchase a number 
of them. The merchant was an Armenian Jew and called 
on Lord Devonport to complete the transaction. He was 
engaged in hard bargaining for a considerable time, and 
on his return was asked how he got on, for he seemed rather 
more crestfallen than triumphant. ‘‘ Well, Lord Devon- 
port has got my carpets all right,” he said, ‘“‘ but I really 
don’t know whether he has to give me a cheque or I have 
to give him one.” | 

But though these aspects of his character were much to 
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the fore in everyday life I instinctively found myself 
niggling about to find another side to Lord Devonport— 
the soft place in him as it were, because I have an abiding 
faith that it exists in every one—and one day I really did 
find it, quite by chance. 

We were chatting together after a meeting of the Port 
Authority, and the conversation happened to turn on to 
the subject of children. I was able to tell him about some 
of the wonderful educational work being done in the East 
End of London, and he admitted that he had never been 
able to give much time or thought to matters of that kind. 
I asked him to come with me to one of the schools in St. 
George’s and see for himself. He agreed and, accompanied 
by Lady Devonport, we went to the Central School in 
Cable Street. On the way he begged me whatever hap- 
pened not to call upon him to talk to the children. He 
assured me that he had never been able to. How little 
he knew what fell designs were lurking in my mind! 

At that time there was a fine man at the head of the 
school, Winkworth by name, a wonderful teacher and a 
great student of nature. He managed to inspire the whole 
school with his enthusiasm, and when we arrived we found 
the school hall full of examples of the children’s nature 
studies. Now Lord Devonport was a great lover of 
gardens—had, in fact, the most wonderful private garden I 
have ever seen—and as soon as he was inside the school he 
obviously felt at home. For a little while he ceased to 
be the great business man and gave himself up to enjoying 
with the youngsters the flowers, the birds’ eggs, and various 
exhibits gathered from Epping Forest and other places. 
There was a musical programme too and the school sang 
to us, while one little boy stepped forward and played an 
excellent solo on his violin. 

Then my plot developed. I said to the children, who 
all knew me very well: ‘ I am sure you will agree that we 
cannot let Lord Devonport go without saying a few words 
to us.” He looked at me almost pathetically, as though 
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I had let him down ; but in many ways he was a good sport. 
He stepped on to the rostrum, and to use the words of 
the teachers: ‘‘ He gave the children the best address on 
birds and flowers they had ever had.” He told them how 
he knew to a day almost when the birds would arrive in 
his garden from Africa and the South, and when they would 
leave again. He talked about the provisions that were 
made for their protection on the coasts and lighthouses. 
He spoke about his beautiful roses, and then—wonder of 
wonders—he told them that I was to take them to his 
house on the riverside at Marlow to see the flowers for 
themselves ! 

And more than once, indeed, the children had this 
splendid treat. It was arranged that they should train 
to Henley, where a launch, with lunch on board, was ready 
to take them down the river. But Lady Devonport was 
afraid they would be too hungry before lunch-time actually 
came, so she sent gallons of milk and dozens of cakes to 
meet them at Henley, giving as her reason that the children 
would probably have been too excited to eat any breakfast 
before they started. 

I can see Lord Devonport now, walking round his 
glorious garden with as many children hanging on to him 
as could possibly get near. He spent the whole day with 
them, telling them to pick what flowers they liked, winding 
up with another journey in the boat to the station, and 
then a word in my ear that the next time he thought we 
could very well increase the size of the party. That was 
the Lord Devonport I remember best | 

If only the big business men who are often perhaps a 
little unkindly called “ hard-faced ’’ would sometimes let 
themselves go they would find the softer side the stronger 
side in the end, and it would be better for us all. ’ 

I discovered a little later that Lord Devonport had not 
forgotten the young violinist he had listened to at Cable 
Street School, and he asked me to find out what had become 
of the boy. I found him, one of a large family with poor 
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parents, grinding away on his violin at an East End 
picture show. With Lord Devonport’s help he was able 
to take up his musical studies again and put his fine talent 
to its proper use, 

But all the same Lord Devonport was in many ways 
cold and overbearing, and indeed often appeared to be 
almost soulless. One of his failings, in my judgment, 
was that he insisted on using a steam-hammer to crack 
a nut, How well I remember an instance of this after 
the 191 dock strike. It was known to London dockers 
as the Sea Belle case, and it was a dispute hardly worthy 
of a County Court judge ! 

The Sea Belle had arrived at Mark Brown’s wharf, and 
the contention was that the men should be paid an addi- 
tional twopence per hour on the overtime rate, as the boat 
was an oversea trader. They refused to unload on other 
conditions. When the wharfingers found there was 
nothing doing, the Sea Belle was transferred to the London 
Dock, where she came under the control of the Port of 
London Authority and of Lord Devonport. But the men 
there loyally stuck to their fellows and also refused to 
touch the cargo. They were promptly discharged and a 
second gang called, but the same thing happened, The 
Authority then thought they really had found a way out : 
they organized gangs of foremen and ordered them to do 
the work. To their utter amazement the foremen likewise 
refused. At this stage the Authority began to realize 
they were in a bad plight ; it looked as if all the men were 
going to stand down in turn, 

I raised the matter at the next meeting of the Port of 
London Authority, when Lord Devonport said in effect : 
We are not going to have any more nonsense about this ; 
the thing will have to be settled by arbitration, and we 
will have the best arbitrator in the country to do it—the 
Lord Chancellor, or the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
or the Lord Chief Justice, 

The Authority accepted his suggestion ; there seemed 
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nothing else to do. Lord Devonport approached the first 
two gentlemen on his list, but they refused to have any- 
thing to do with the matter: eagles do not as a rule eat 
flies. He then saw Lord Chief Justice Alverstone and so 
impressed him with the importance of the matter that he 
finally undertook the duties of arbitrator. He arranged 
that the case should be put before him one day immediately 
he came off the Bench, so we repaired to the Royal Courts 
of Justice, a shipowner to put the case for the employers 
and I to speak for the men. 

Before I went I talked to my friend Mathew about it— 
it seems to me that I was always wanting his advice about 
something or other—and asked him what kind of man 
Alverstone was. He said: ‘‘ Alverstone is very quick ; 
he will get your point at once and will tell you he’s got it. 
But be sure to put it to him three times more after he has 
told you he quite understands.’”’ I have found this extra- 
ordinarily good advice in a good many other arbitration 
cases besides the Sea Belle; in fact, it is rather useful to 
keep in mind whenever you want to make someone else 
clearly understand something you know all about yourself 
while he knows nothing. He is bound to be polite and say : 
“Yes, I see.’”’ And that is the moment when you begin 
to make him see it the second and third time. 

I explained to Lord Alverstone that the employers 
had been getting their work done for rates below those 
paid for loading or discharging overseas ships. The 
men’s claim was that the Sea Belle was an overseas ship 
and not a short sea trader and therefore they must be paid 
the higher rate. 

Lord Alverstone decided in our favour. 


CHAPTER IX 


CONGRESS RECORDS—I 


and since that date I have missed none of its meetings. 

While I was Minister of Transport in 1924 I was invited 
as a fraternal delegate, so that even then my record was 
not broken. As I look over those thirty-odd years it 
seems to me that each Congress possessed a distinct 
character of its own—some of course more markedly so 
than others—though the speeches and reports that get 
through to the general public must read very much the 
same year after year, 

I rather think the general public outside the Labour 
movement do not trouble much about the Trade Union 
Congress, or if they do, they look upon it as one of those 
numerous annual beanfeasts that afford opportunity for 
unlimited talking. To me there can be nothing more 
important for mutual understanding than meeting and 
talking. People who write to each other on business, or 
hear about each other in the Press as trade unionists do, 
ought to meet and talk and feed together. So that even 
if the Trade Union Congress were nothing but an annual 
beanfeast, I should still believe in it for all I am worth. 
But it is a great deal more than that. It is in fact and 
without question the largest and most influential body 
reflecting the aims and aspirations of Labour, not only in 
Great Britain, but in the whole world, and it is not even yet 
at the zenith of its power, in spite of its four million member- 
ship to-day. A time will come... But I am going 
ahead too fast. That is for later. 

There is nevertheless a strong element of truth in 
the apparent sameness of Congress reports. Many of the 
subjects come up for discussion year after year, and even 
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decade after decade. Some of the matters debated at the 
first Congress ever held, in Manchester, 1868, were well to 
the fore at my own first meeting in Belfast in 1893, and 
long after that date. But far from this being a sign of 
life-in-death, I think it is to be looked upon as a proof 
that Congress was and is doing its cumbrous best to handle 
weighty matters, which cannot be settled in a week, but 
do actually take years to adjust. 

Attending Congress in my early days as a trade 
union official was very different from what it is now. It 
was not at all a dignified proceeding, but rather like 
scrambling for a place in the gallery of a theatre before 
the days of the queue. Delegates would push and struggle 
to get the best seats, and in the scramble as likely as not 
one lost one’s colleagues, only to find them settled some- 
where at the other end of the hall, whereupon one proceeded 
to bargain for a more convenient change of place. It was 
not till later that the practice of balloting for seats was 
adopted. 

The composition of the Congress is for ever changing. 
Each year about one-third of the delegates are new-comers, 
and the veterans fall away with marked regularity. I 
recall Thomas Burt, the wonderful miners’ representative, 
Ben Pickard, Cowie... What a gap you felt for the 
moment when they passed! And how quickly life replaces 
us all, as the young men and the young women come and 
come. ... Once upon a time Mary Macarthur and 
Margaret Bondfield were our only women. ... And 
now look round | 

These latter days Congress is rather an imposing gather- 
ing, and we are made much more of than we used to be. 
We generally meet in some large city. We are granted an 
official welcome, often by the Mayor and in the Town Hall. 
The Press—local and national—crowds thickly round 
for titbits of all kinds, for we meet in the newspaper 
off-season, the first week in September, and are there- 
fore wholly welcome. Foreign delegates or distinguished 
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visitors often join us, other organizations send greetings 
by letter or telegram. The first day of Congress is largely 
taken up in exchanging cordialities—no empty ceremony 
this either from the point of view of solidarity, national 
and international—and in listening to an address from 
the president or chairman of the year on the outstanding 
problems of the moment. 

The business is done most methodically, and the present- 
day agenda paper is a much more orderly compilation than 
when I first knew it. In the course of Congress week the 
General Council is elected, there are about half a dozen 
discussions of first-rate importance, and the remainder of the 
time is taken up with sectional or local matters. One day I 
hope we shall be able to cut out these latter items entirely. 

Of the General Council I shall have more to say a little 
later. Since 1920 it has taken the place of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Congress, which was its one standing 
committee and met at intervals during the year. The 
Parliamentary Committee always aimed at making itself 
the national organ for the development of British industrial 
trade unionism, and was generally looked upon as the 
“Front Bench” or the informal Cabinet of the Trade 
Union Congress. 

To me personally the Congress of 1913 will always stand 
out as the most striking of them all. Its vigorous share 
in the Dublin strike, quite unexpectedly and at a moment’s 
notice, is a feat to be proud of. Those ten days were a 
complete drama in themselves that might well have borne 
the name “ The Food Ship.” 

We were meeting in Manchester that year, and it was 
the opening day. Our president, Mr. W. J. Davis of the 
Brass Workers’ Union, was in the thick of receiving the 
usual greetings from various Labour organizations, when a 
telegram was handed to him from the Dublin Trades Council 
asking that a delegation might be received by Congress, and 
heard in its plea for “ strong united action on the part of 
their fellow-workers ”’ in Britain. 
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From that moment all interest in the day’s set work was 
dead. Ireland was in all our minds. And when the Irish 
delegates actually arrived on the second day and told us in 
moving words the story of the attack on the whole trade 
union movement in Dublin, nothing would do but for a 
deputation to go off that very day. It comprised William 
Brace, John Ward, and Jack Jones from the Congress, 
and A. J. Seddon, John Hill and myself representing the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Congress, and the six of 
us left at once for Dublin. 

The first few hours we spent there introduced us at 
once to the essential spirit of the place—its intense love of 
mystery. Dublin lives and thrives on mystery. 

When we arrived the Earl of Aberdeen, then Lord 
Lieutenant, telephoned to our hotel to say he wanted to 
see us that same night, but we must carefully avoid the 
Press. He arranged to send a car to take us to the rendez- 
vous at midnight by a circuitous route. When it came 
we set out on a ride round the city, and eventually reached 
a large square where the Earl had three houses. Two of 
these were used by Lady Aberdeen for social work, and the 
middle one was a residence. On our arrival the place was 
in darkness and not a soul in sight. We waited for a time 
until the Earl came up with his secretary and aide-de-camp. 
After the usual introductions we followed him to the door 
of the middle house and the bell was rung. There was no 
answer, the house appeared to be deserted. Two or three 
policemen arrived, but went away again when they were 
satisfied that we were not engaged in a conspiracy to kidnap 
the Lord Lieutenant. Then a window at the top of a 
neighbouring house was opened and a shrill voice inquired 
who we were. “Oh, it’s Your Excellency, is it ? ”’ said the 
voice again, reassured by our reply, “and is it the key 
you'll be wanting?’ Understanding that we did not 
wish to stay in the square all night, the maid came down in 
her bare feet, bringing a key with her. The Earl apologized 
for having to wake her, and taking the key endeavoured 
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to open the door of the middle house. But she had brought 
the wrong key, and had gone back to bed! All this was 
taken quite calmly, just as a commonplace occurrence. 
Once more we attacked the bell, and now a man came from 
the house on the other side. He had taken the precaution 
to dress himself and was doing up his buttons as he came. 
“Oh, it’s Your Excellency, is it? And is it the key you’ll 
be wanting ?’’ and off he went to get it. This time we 
were really successful in getting in. Our delegation was 
much impressed by the fact that when we had finally 
secured entrance the conference began at once, and not a 
word was said about the adventures in the square. 

On the following day the deputation again interviewed 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Mayor, a number of trade 
union representatives, and some of the employers concerned 
in the dispute, including William Martin Murphy, chairman 
of the Dublin Tramway Company. 

The general secretary of the union, Jim Larkin, had 
adopted a highly aggressive policy of attacking employers 
individually and extending the use of the sympathetic 
strike, which meant the workers were continually refusing 
to handle what they called “tainted goods,” and were 
thereby involving sections of the community so far un- 
touched by the dispute. This policy was being met by 
the employers with an equally aggressive policy of the 
sympathetic lock-out. Mr. Murphy was determined to 
oppose Larkin and his efforts, and to this end he had 
created the Employers’ Federation. The members of this 
federation forced all their employees to sign a form pro- 
mising they would neither belong to nor support the 
Transport Workers. Mr. Murphy happened also to be the 
proprietor of three Irish newspapers, and in one of them he 
denounced Larkin as a “ mean thief.” 

But the Irish Transport Workers had a paper of their own 
as well, called the ‘‘ Irish Worker,” and in it Larkin replied 
to Murphy with more vehemence than courtesy, so that 
at the, time of our arrival in Dublin the dispute had 
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degenerated into a personal quarrel between Murphy and 
Larkin. They went on snarling at each other in their respec- 
tive papers while thousands of workmen were out of employ- 
ment and the city was under a semi-military regime with 
the whole population terrorized and the police and con- 
stabulary apparently guilty of unwarrantable brutality. 
Hundreds of citizens had suffered serious injury and a 
trade union demonstration in O’Connell Street had been 
broken up. 

Our chief business as a delegation was to re-establish 
the right of free speech by holding a free speech and trade 
union demonstration in this same O’Connell Street. We 
explained our intentions to the Castle authorities, who did 
all in their power to dissuade us and warned us that we 
were taking our lives into our own hands. We urged that 
the presence of the police was the cause of the previous 
trouble, and the authorities therefore promised to with- 
draw practically all the force from the O’Connell Street 
area on the Sunday of our demonstration. 

Very careful preparations were made by the Labour 
representatives, and three hundred marshals were appointed 
from the ranks of the strikers. The members of the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union, although they attended in 
great numbers, formed only a part of the enormous assem- 
blage on that memorable Sunday. 

Quite early in the day the crowds began to gather 
outside Liberty Hall, the head-quarters of the union, and 
three brakes were used to carry the speakers to the meeting 
place. 

Orders had been {issued to the people to fall in four deep 
behind the brakes, which started at one o’clock sharp. An 
immense crowd had gathered near the quays, and when the 
procession had covered half its journey it had become one 
great mass of men, blocking the whole of Abbey Street as 
far as the eye could see. The orders of the stewards were 
carried out by the throng inaremarkable way. No cheering 
was heard at first. ‘‘ Remember you are all stewards 
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to-day,’’ shouted one of the leaders, and they did remember. 
On our arrival in O’Connell Street we found another vast 
crowd of people awaiting us. The leading brakes stopped 
near the Parnell monument, the second by Father Mathew’s 
statue, and the third by Nelson’scolumn. Even the statues 
held their share of the demonstrators. 

At the beginning of the speeches, signalled by a bugle 
at ten minutes past one, the sight was a remarkable one. 
O’Connell Street was packed with men, and yet it was not 
until the very moment when the demonstration was to 
begin that the first cheers were heard. These were 
responded to with tremendous vigour. A strict time-table 
was observed and all speeches were short, the plan being 
to terminate the meeting within an hour. The only 
resolution before the meeting was a comprehensive one, 
asserting the rights of free speech, trade union combination, 
picketing, and the freedom of every worker to select his or 
her own trade union without interference from employers. 
It also demanded an inquiry into the conduct of the police 
at the earlier meetings. 

At the proper moment a bugle rang out, and the resolu- 
tion was put to the meeting simultaneously from the 
three platforms. Amid scenes of intense enthusiasm it was 
unanimously carried, and after giving cheers for the 
English visitors the huge crowd dispersed rapidly and 
quietly. 

During the entire progress of the procession and meeting 
there had not been the slightest disorder, and although 
large forces were held in readiness not a single policeman 
was required. 

Our next task was to get food for the hungry women and 
children. They were literally starving. Charles Bower- 
man, who was at that time secretary of the Trade Union 
Congress, accompanied Seddon and myself to Manchester 
to interview the directors of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd. We had no money, but we pledged the 
credit of the trade union movement to the extent of £5,000, 
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and the directors, who were very sympathetic, accepted our 
word and agreed to supply food and have it ready to be 
sent across to Ireland during the week-end. 

Then we had to get a ship to carry the food. To our 
dismay we found a strike was pending in the Salford Docks, 
and the ship we wanted lay loaded with Guinness’s stout 
alongside the quay. To single out any vessel would risk 
breaking the strike. However, we visited the Salford 
strike committee and stated our case. The men were 
obviously struggling between their desire to help the 
women and children of Dublin and their fear of breaking 
the solidarity of their own movement in Salford. No one 
was willing to unload the vessel, but we felt bound to 
insist on it being done. As is always the case, the better 
side of the men came uppermost in the end and the women 
and children won. 

This having been decided, the keenest competition took 
place as to who should have the honour and glory of 
unloading the vessel that she might be loaded afresh with 
food. The strike committee thought they ought to do it, 
but the gang whose job it would have been in the ordinary 
course claimed their right. The end of it was the work was 
done in double-quick time and the vessel put into her berth 
for loading. Sixty thousand packages of food had been 
prepared by the Co-operative Wholesale Society and on 
Friday evening the vessel was ready to sail. Representa- 
tives of the society, some pressmen, with Seddon and 
myself, were the only passengers. 

We were under a bond to be alongside the quay at 
Dublin at seven o’clock the following morning. But a fog 
came down, thicker and heavier—so it seemed to us—than 
any fog that ever was. It was difficult enough to get down 
the Manchester Ship Canal, but when we reached Eastham 
it seemed impossible to attempt the Mersey. The tide was 
falling, and unless we were through the lock without delay 
the water would be gone and we should be left till the next 
day. We prayed for the fog to lift, but as it did not, the 
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captain, in spite of his anxiety, decided to make the 
venture, and out we went into the darkness. As perhaps 
the only person on board the ship apart from the crew who 
realized to the full the great risk we were running, I experi- 
enced the voyage of that vessel down the Mersey as one of 
the most thrilling feats of navigation I have ever been 
connected with. 

Slowly we crept along, not another vessel under way, 
every one watching the clock and seeing the chance of 
carrying out our bond growing fainter and fainter. Only 
as the day broke did the fog lift at last, and then we set 
about the task of making up lost time with a vengeance. 
The men in the stokehold threw the coals on the furnace 
like demons in hell, until they had the vessel nearly red 
hot. All rules and regulations for the safety of navigation 
were discarded and the ship flew along, every one on tiptoe 
of excitement. Though we knew we could not arrive on 
time,we were all determined not amoment should be wasted. 
While these strenuous efforts were being made at sea, the 
women and children were sitting along the banks of the 
Liffey all night, singing and praying we might come with 
the food they so much needed. By the time we entered 
Dublin Bay the sun was shining. We dressed the ship in 
all her colours, the lightship hailed us with her siren, and 
every vessel blew us a welcome with her whistle. We went 
up the Liffey in the greatest triumph, with cheers and 
blowing of whistles from every side and we passed the 
women and children who had waited all night and were 
still upon their knees. 

As we approached, Seddon and I were preparing to make 
great speeches to the folks assembled, for the quay was 
crowded. Larkin was there with a great body of men who 
had volunteered their services to unload the ship. But 
instead of talking we could only stand dumb, with tears in 
our eyes. It was the most wonderful sight I had ever 
seen ! 

Ropes were thrown ashore, the men pulled the ship 
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broadside to the quay, scrambled on board, and began 
lugging the cargo out of her without any regard for their 
own safety or the rules of discharge. Everybody went 
mad. They had cursed us for not coming; they blessed 
us for coming after all. The unloading began at noon and 
well-thought-out arrangements had been made for the 
distribution of this valuable cargo. A shed had been 
acquired on the quay in which a long counter was set up. 
The shop assistants of Dublin volunteered their services for 
the afternoon and evening, and one continual stream of 
mothers and children presented their tickets at this counter 
and were given a big canvas bag of food, marked C.W.S. 
By midnight all the stuff had been given out and sixty 
thousand families were having a better meal than they had 
enjoyed for weeks. 

It occurred to the Co-operative Society that the return 
of these bags was worth asking for, and a notice was putup 
stating that anybody bringing back a bag would be paid 
sixpence for it. Not one single one came back ; the women 
said they wanted to keep them as souvenirs. 

The story of the Dublin strike would not be complete 
without reference to two remarkable personalities whom I 
met then for the first time. The Countess Markievicz was 
one and the late James Connolly the other. 

The Countess Markievicz, full of energy and fanatic 
zeal, worked exceedingly hard. She formed a large 
company of young women and girls—strikers from the 
biscuit factory of W. R. Jacob & Co., Ltd.—and set them 
to make soup for the distressed families in several large 
coppers which she had somehow secured. From early 
morning to late at night she and her devoted band of women 
peeled potatoes incessantly, threw them into the coppers, 
and, with tons of bacon bones which the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society supplied, made excellent soup. I had 
many basins of it myself, and know how excellent it was ! 

I can see the Countess now, smoking a cigarette, her 
sleeves tucked up to her shoulders, and a big sack tied 
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round her, superintending operations and leading the 
singing. It was part of the scheme that every one peeled 
potatoes and sang at the same time, mostly rebel songs. 
The work was done in a cellar, and as there was no ventila- 
tion the heat was almost unbearable. Still they toiled on. 
Folks may say what they please about the Countess to-day, 
but this stands to her credit : she did valiant work during 
the Dublin strike. 

James Connolly was a great philosopher, and I felt there 
was much to be learnt from him about Ireland and the 
Irish. Many a time I tried to get his opinion about things 
that were going wrong or leaders in the movement who were 
obviously not playing the straight game. How could the 
people tolerate them, I asked him? His stock reply was 
invariably: “ Look here, Gosling, you don’t understand 
the Irish. For years and years we have believed and been 
taught to believe that we have been oppressed. So when 
an Irishman rises and tries to lead us out of our difficulties 
we don’t question him, we just follow him ; we feel he must 
be better than the enemy.”’ ‘I don’t think that’s at alla 
satisfactory answer,’ I said. ‘“ Perhaps you are right,”’ he 
admitted; ‘‘ we do go to extremes sometimes—but then 
we remove the men.” 

My puzzled feeling about the Irish was accentuated by 
our relations with the Dublin Trades Council and the 
Dublin Strike Committee. It seemed that the long years 
of oppression, real or imaginary, had also taught them 
never to admit a stranger to their inmost hearts. We 
would sit with these bodies through endless meetings 
lasting into the early hours, they would listen to our 
plans and suggestions with infinite patience, and on our 
departure they would bid us good night in the most friendly 
manner. Then and not till then, having safely bolted the 
door behind us, they would proceed to their own business, 
which was never dealt with while we were there. We felt 
we were near to their hearts and yet kept at arm’s length, 
their close associates and yet never really trusted by them. 
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Sometimes it hurt us just a little, for, after all, we were 
bringing them money and food from England, from whence 
they believed so much was owing to them. 

But the courtesy of the Irish, and their hospitality, in 
spite of their extreme poverty, were beyond praise ! 

Even when in employment they were terribly poor, 
and so bad were their conditions and so low their wages 
that it was said the men of Dublin were better off during 
the strike than when at work because of the help brought to 
them by their comrades across the Irish Sea. A story was 
told at the time, perhaps rather maliciously, about an Irish 
docker sitting on the quay-side reading the latest edition 
of the evening paper. A fellow-striker came along and 
looking over his shoulder inquired anxiously : ‘‘ Any danger 
of a settlement, Mike ? ”’ 

Their extraordinary leisureliness in all things, and their 
quaint unworldly point of view, so different from what we 
were apt to call our British sanity and common sense, 
struck me most forcibly during our stay in Dublin. 

One day while we were there we had occasion to attend 
the inquest on the death of a man who had been killed during 
a collision between some strikers and the police. As the 
British delegation we thought we ought to be present, and 
we were given a prominent position in the court. The 
inquest was timed for ten in the morning, at which hour the 
coroner arrived, looked round, took out his watch, and sat 
down to write. After a few minutes he looked up and 
asked the big policeman in charge of the court: “ Anybody 
here?’ “There is not, sir,’ was the reply. Shortly 
after, the counsel for the Crown appeared, also took a look 
round, and also began to write. After a little while the 
coroner again inquired: ‘‘ Anybody here ?”’ whereupon 
counsel replied that his friend would be here presently. 
The writing continued and then the solicitor for the dead 
man’s family arrived at about ten-thirty. sped another 
pause the coroner asked : 

“ Are you ready yet, gentlemen ? ”’ 
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“We are not, the witness is not here yet, sir.” 

“Then go into the street, and see if you can see him 
coming,’’ said the coroner, turning to the policeman. But 
the policeman said he could not see anybody coming up the 
street. Writing began again and went on until the police- 
man was able to announce: “ The witness is coming up 
the street, sir.”’ Finally the witness arrived, came in, and 
walked straight through the court into the witness-box. 
To anyone accustomed to an English court this manner of 
doing things seemed most extraordinary. 

The examination of the witness then went forward with- 
out any special interest until he said: “‘ While they were 
murdering him, your honour, we sent for the priest, for we 
were afraid he would have to die without the last rites of 
the Church.” A thrill of horror went through the court. 
“But,” the witness continued, “ the priest arrived in time 
after all, your honour, and made him comfortable in his 
last moments’; and every one in court breathed a sigh 
of relief. That was the thing that mattered most to them. 

The Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union sur- 
vived the great strike and the loss of both its leaders 
and in 1920 claimed over one hundred thousand members. 
But, as Sidney Webb says, the story of this union, with its 
extraordinary extension to all grades of wage-earners all 
over Ireland, is an epic in itself and deserves a story of its 
own. 

Soon after the Dublin strike a prominent member of the 
Dublin Trades Council came to London for the first time 
and looked me up. He was a carpenter, a good trade 
unionist, and had a delicious Irish brogue. I took him 
down Oxford Street one afternoon, and then into a rather 
fashionable place for tea. He could not get over the dainty 
little cups and the wafer bread and butter. At first he 
gazed at them in dead silence, and then turned to me and 
whispered—it could be heard all over the room—“ An’ 
what bloody stoile is this ? ”’ 


CHAPTER X 
CONGRESS RECORDS—II 


WAS chairman of the Trade Union Congress in 1916, 

one of the most difficult years of the war. It is a 

proud and responsible position, rightly known as the 
“blue riband of the Labour movement.” 

We met in Birmingham and the Press literally over- 
whelmed us with attention. It was largely due to the 
dramatic start given us by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham for that year. He came to 
the Town Hall to receive us, and as usual the floor space 
was crammed with delegates and the galleries packed with 
visitors. But the extraordinary thing was that on this 
occasion the Lord Mayor quite departed from the courteous 
but commonplace official welcome to which we were so 
well accustomed from other years. Instead he gave us a 
real live outline of a united policy for capital and labour 
after the war. 

His speech went right to the heart of the difficulties 
then upon us. The common dangers of war had broken 
down many of the old class barriers; would it not be 
possible, he urged, to find in this new unity a means of 
meeting the heavy task of reconstruction in the days to 
come, and of laying the foundations for a better industrial 
~state? If trade union leaders, he suggested, could be 
admitted to the councils of employers and see a little 
more of the game from the inside they could be of great 
assistance in this important project. 

I do not suppose a capitalist has ever received such 
warm cheers from trade unionists for a speech of this kind, 
but Mr. Chamberlain’s candour made a special appeal 
to us all. 

It was curious how his speech and my presidential 
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address—both obviously prepared from diametrically 
opposite points of view—ran parallel and supplemented 
each other in many respects. 

I, too, pleaded for a more sympathetic understanding 
between capital and labour, for a new era in business, for 
the workman’s right to a voice in all the vital conditions 
of his work. I, too, pictured the day after the war, when 
the occupation of five million soldiers would come to an 
end and the hosts of men and women engaged on war work 
at home would find themselves out of employment at the 
same moment; when the two streams would meet and 
clash in a general demand for work, and only the most 
carefully considered measures, prepared well ahead, would 
be able to avert disaster! It was for the State to realize 
its responsibility in time and to have the machinery ready 
for instant conversion of war work to peace work. 

How futile all that pleading seems to-day as I look back 
over the chaotic decade that separates us from 1916! 
The swords have not been beaten into ploughshares, the 
munition factories have not been made to produce peace 
wealth. We should be a more prosperous and contented 
nation to-day if it had been so. But I cannot suppress 
a grim smile of satisfaction in remembering that we, the 
workers of this country, knew at least what should have 
been the first fruits of peace, even if we were powerless to 
produce them ! 

But there was another idea in my mind at the time, 
which seemed to me then, and perhaps even more so 
to-day, of first importance. It had been with me ever. 
since 1912, and I was determined to make use of my position 
as chairman to bring it before Congress. I had talked it 
over with others in the movement from time to time, and 
I knew I was not alone in my opinion, but I was anxious 
to see how the whole body of my fellow trade unionists 
would take to it. The Trade Union Congress gave me 
the time and the place to find out. 

The idea was briefly this. As a result of experiences 
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gained during the struggles of the transport workers in 
1gtr and 1912, and emphasized during the Great War, 
it seemed to me that the time was now ripe for the develop- 
ment of a far more powerful central authority in the 
Industrial Labour movement than we at that time pos- 
sessed. The separate trade unions that constituted the 
Congress were steadily improving in every way. Their 
administration was growing more perfect, their sphere 
of influence was widening, they were forces to be reckoned 
with in industry. But while this was happening Congress, 
which should have had the most perfect administration, 
the strongest influence, the greatest vitality of them all, 
being as it were their sum and substance, seemed to be 
quite contented to go on with entirely inadequate central 
control. The body of the industrial movement was in 
fact miles in front of its head. 

Those of us who had been in contact with the Congress 
for twenty years or more, as I had by this time, knew 
how its work had increased both in volume and importance, 
and yet no provision had been made to meet this increase. 
We had improved our office accommodation, it is true, but 
the staff was practically the same; the affiliation fees 
from the constituent unions, which had been fixed fourteen 
years earlier, were still the same, and only amounted to a 
payment of one penny per annum for every three members 
affiliated. Fortunately we had one of the best men in the 
movement, Charles Bowerman, as our secretary, but he 
and one clerk composed the whole staff at this disposal of 
Congress. On all hands we could see the employers pre- 
paring to safeguard their own interests, and when the time 
came they would be protected by powerful and well-directed 
organizations. To hold its own Congress must keep pace 
with them, and its work in the future would have to be 
more vigorous and far-reaching than anything it had yet 
attempted, To achieve this something stronger and more 
compact was needed than a loose federation such as the 
Trade Union Congress presented in 1916. 
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I was not mistaken in my belief that many of my col- 
leagues shared my views. All through the year the idea 
grew in popularity, and by the following Congress in 1917 
it had gained so much support that it became my duty on 
behalf of the Parliamentary Committee to move a resolu- 
tion demanding a whole set of revolutionary changes which 
included the following: The Parliamentary Committee 
was to set up machinery to develop the work of Congress ; 
to assist the trade unions ; to establish a trade union infor- 
mation bureau; to arrange for interchange of journals 
and correspondence with the trade union movement 
throughout the world; to appoint an assistant secretary 
to Congress and an advisory assistant to examine agree- 
ments, Bills and Acts of Parliament and advise unions 
in their attitude towards them; to develop the publicity 
department of Congress; to increase staff and office 
accommodation and to revise affiliation fees, and so forth. 
It was enough to begin with, anyhow. 

Again a year passed, and again it had fruits to show. 
In 1918 the Parliamentary Committee reported to Congress 
that, arising out of the resolution adopted in the previous 
year, extended office accommodation had been secured 
at Eccleston Square, Fred Bramley had been appointed 
assistant secretary and an international trade union 
bureau had been created. 

So far so good, but not good enough by a long way, and 
above all not definite enough, though the Parliamentary 
Committee had set up a sub-committee with a very long 
name—it was the Trade Union Co-ordination Sub-com- 
mittee of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress—to do some hard work on the problems 
involved. 

I was chairman of the sub-committee, and was therefore 
able to hammer away again at my pet idea when a special 
meeting of Congress was called in December, 1919. Once 
more I reviewed the events which had led up to the need 
for a trade union central control, and in doing so I was able 
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to make a strong point which would have been impossible 
even a year before. It was this: 

In the autumn of 1919 the country had been through the 
throes of a national railway strike—details are unimportant 
in this connexion. In the course of it a negotiating 
committee of eleven, later fourteen, trade union mediators 
had been hastily improvised by the Trade Union Congress, 
and on all sides it was admitted that this committee had 
rendered the country most valuable service. When all 
other means had failed the mediators had come to the 
rescue ; when tempers had worn thin they had remained 
calm but persistent. They had interviewed the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Minister 
of Transport, and had forced them to listen. They had 
been to the railwaymen and made them listen too. They 
had explained difficulties, they had cut out mutual abuse— 
always rife in such times—they had been tactful and 
helpful, and this, not because of their personal and 
individual value—though they had all been selected 
for certain useful and timely qualities—but because they 
were a body that was absolutely necessary at such a time. 
They were able to stand aloof, disinterested, yet forming 
all the while a vital link in the chain of events. 

But my grievance was: it ought not to have been 
necessary to create such a new and temporary body in 
time of crisis. It should have been in existence, ready to 
spring into the breach whenever it was wanted. The 
Trade Union Congress should have been sufficiently abreast 
of modern industrial needs to have called it into being long 
ago. I could not possibly have had a more telling illus- 
tration for what I wanted to drive home, namely, the need 
for a really effective central co-ordinating body for the 
industrial movement as a whole. ; 

At this meeting of Congress it was finally arranged that 
I should move a resolution instructing the Parliamentary 
Committee to revise the standing orders of Congress so 
as to secure the following changes : 
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1. To substitute for the Parliamentary Committee a 
Trades Union Congress General Council to be 
elected annually by Congress. 

2. To prepare a scheme determining the composition 
and methods of election of the General Council. 

3. To make arrangements for the development of 
administrative. departments in the offices of the 
General Council in the direction of securing the 
necessary Officials, staff, and equipment to secure 
an efficient trade union centre. 


Robert Williams and Ernest Bevin strongly supported 
the resolution. Frank Hodges moved the reference back 
and John Bromley seconded. It will be noted that the 
then existing triple alliance was most prominent in the 
business, although it was divided in its opinions. The 
reference back was defeated by a large majority and the 
resolution was carried. 

At the 1920 Congress it was my duty as chairman of the 
Trade Union Co-ordination Sub-Committee to report on 
the scheme under which the General Council would be 
elected and its duties widely extended. This time Congress 
adopted the scheme by a very large majority and the 
General Council started on its way. 

Whatever may be the ultimate results of its materializa- 
tion, I have the same firm faith in a General Council for 
Labour as I had in 1916. It was a far more dramatic 
business than this dry official account implies, but the 
main thing, after all, was that we evolved what we believe 
to be a more effective instrument for the industrial and 
political development of labour. 

At the 1916 Congress, William Whitefield and I were 
elected to represent the British Labour movement at the 
Thirty-Sixth Convention of the American Federation of 
Labour to be held in Baltimore in November of the same 
year. Whitefield, of the Miners’ Federation, was quite 
at home at Labour conventions. He had attended them 
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in practically every country in Europe from the time when 
labour organizations were so frowned upon that in a confer- 
ence in Belgium a German delegate was arrested and given 
six months’ hard labour for participating in it. But this 
was his first visit to America. 

At this time a bronze panel for presentation from the 
Trade Union Congress to our American comrades was 
being prepared. It depicted the “ Triumph of Labour” 
and had been designed by L. F. Roslyn, who had received 
his training in a London County Council school. The 
Americans were most anxious that the gift should be 
symbolical of the ‘‘ Motherland,” so with the co-operation 
of the Admiralty a frame was prepared. for the panel from 
old ‘‘ Victory ’’ oak. 

Before going out to America it was on view at the Old 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, and the King and Queen 
and Princess Mary inspected it there. It was arranged 
that the vice-chairman of the Council and I should meet 
the Royal Party and conduct them to the Lobby of the 
Council Chamber, where the panel had been placed. It 
was also arranged that John Ogden, chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of Congress, should be presented 
to the King and should then himself present each member 
of his committee. He is a typical Lancashire weaver, 
short of stature, and with real Lancashire legs bent in the 
traditional way. 

He was always very thorough, and while waiting in one 
of the corridors of the House of Commons before the event 
he suggested we should have a rehearsal. I took the 
role of the King, and Ogden was to receive me. So I 
walked forward and Ogden came towards me, but not 
being satisfied with his manner I ordered him back and 
we began again. Ogden got through the shaking of hands 
all right and was very gracefully walking backwards to 
bring his committee forward one by one, when in doing 
so he bumped into a stalwart policeman on duty in the 
corridor. ‘‘ What on earth are you doing?” asked the 
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policeman. “I have to meet the King to-morrow,” 
replied Ogden, “ and I was practising walking backwards.” 
At first the officer thought this was a joke, but Ogden 
insisted: “No, really, I have got to meet the King to- 
morrow, and I want to do the thing properly.’’ The 
policeman drew himself up and remarked very much from 
above: “Oh, well, if you really are going to meet the 
King, you’d better get those d—— legs of yours straight 
first.” 

Owing to the war my wife and I travelled over to 
America in quite unorthodox style. Our boat was the 
S.S. Manchuria of the Atlantic Transport Line, and as 
she had no licence to carry passengers we signed on the 
ship’s articles and went out “ before the mast.”’ The only 
other passengers on board with us were the birds and 
animals of a menagerie. 

So much has been said comparing the different methods 
of the trade unions of America with our own that I am not 
anxious to add to the discussion, particularly as it is ten 
years since my visit. But no one who attended the 
American Labour Convention when the late Samuel 
Gompers was president can forget his extraordinary 
personality—and his idiosyncrasies. 

Have in your mind the typical British chairman, intently 
watching his delegates all the time, never letting his 
conference get out of hand. Then see Samuel Gompers, 
the ex-cigar maker, as I saw him. He would stroll on to 
the platform, taking the badly treated cigars which had 
been presented to him on all sides out of his pocket, and, 
having started the proceedings, dip the cigars into water 
and carefully re-roll them in true expert manner. He 
would call upon anybody he chose in the audience to 
address the Convention, and having got him fairly started 
Gompers would stroll down to the body of the hall and 
engage a delegate in a long conversation, leaving the 
presidential chair vacant the while and only returning to 
the platform when he thought the speaker was about to 
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wind up. There was no time-limit to the speeches and 
no objection would be raised to one of several hours’ 
duration if anybody felt that way. As a chairman of some 
experience at home I was horrified at such looseness in 
control, but they are accustomed to it over there. 

Again I was mightily pleased to observe that they had 
no rule about the chairman not having an opinion of his 
own. Whenever he found the discussion flagging, Samuel 
Gompers would rise and begin to address the Convention, 
invariably starting off by: ‘“‘ Brothers, the President’s 
view of this matter is . . .’’ and then proceeding to give 
his own idea of things for perhaps half an hour. Nobody 
minded, and while it went on boys would pass round 
among the delegates selling chewing gum, while others 
would dispense iced water. 

The Convention was not tied to time—it had two weeks 
or more to do its business. It prepared its agenda as 
it went along by allowing delegates to hand in resolutions 
as they pleased. These were sorted out and passed on to 
the proper committees, after which a composite report 
was submitted. The Convention would sometimes meet 
and adjourn three or four times in one day to enable 
the committees to do their work. 

It does a Britisher good with his naturally insular mind 
to attend a conference which is so international in character. 
One can only guess at the difficulties of organization, when 
it is quite a common thing to require at least two inter- 
preters at one meeting, which can even then only be 
followed because the audience has knowledge of more than 
one language. 

I believe the secret of Samuel Gompers’s great hold on 
his followers was largely his Jewish blood. He himself 
used to boast that he was true British, having been born 
in my constituency—Whitechapel. _I felt his international 
extraction made a unique appeal to a body of people that 
in its component parts was international itself. 

We were in due course also presented to President 
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Wilson. This was particularly interesting to us as Labour 
delegates, because at the time of our visit organized 
Labour in America was solid through and through for the 
President and his policy. One very significant happening 
at the Convention itself showed the strength of the pro- 
Wilson feeling. Half-way through the series of meetings 
the delegates adjourned, took train en masse from Balti- 
more to Washington, which was about half an hour’s 
journey, formed in procession with the British delegates 
leading, and marched to White House, where each one 
was personally received by the President. Then they 
went back to Baltimore and went on with the business of 
the Convention. 

But my most vivid impression of America and her 
people came to me, as is always the case, through chance 
encounters with ordinary men, women, and children here 
and there. 

With the waiter, for instance, who on serving me in 
an hotel in Washington, remarked: ‘‘I guess you are 
British?’’ ‘“ You have guessed right,” I replied, and 
learned that he was too, but had been in the States for 
eleven years. I asked him to tell me in two words what 
was the difference between living in America and at home. 
“You get more money here,” he said, ‘* but life isn’t so 
sweet.” 

Or with the delightful boy at the Polytechnic in Balti- 
more who insisted on telling us that London was in Ontario. 
The principal of the Polytechnic was, as is usual in the 
United States, a service man, and he was most anxious to 
show off his pupils before us. Free discipline had been 
adopted in the institute, and when he had told us all about 
it we wished to see how it worked. So he took us in toa 
class of boys ranging from fourteen to seventeen and 
introduced us as coming from London. ‘‘ Brown, where’s 
London?” ‘“ Ontario, sir,’ said Brown without a second’s 
hesitation. We laughed heartily, only the principal looked 
rather staggered, and tried to recover his prestige by 
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asking other questions which were answered truly and well. 
But he felt he could not let us leave without having the 
matter cleared, so once again he addressed himself to 
Brown: ‘Here, Brown, you said just now that London 
was in Ontario. What did youmean by that?” ‘‘It’s in 
England, sir,” and the boy went straight up to the map 
and put his finger on the spot. “‘ Whatever made you 
say it was in Ontario, then?” “I was only kidding,” 
replied the boy. I think the most amusing thing was the 
immense relief that came over the principal’s face when he 
realized the boy had indeed been only kidding, and had not 
answered wrongly through ignorance. Ignorance would 
have blighted him ! 

When I returned to London I asked a well-known 
educationist what would happen to a boy who would do 
such a thing in our country, but he replied: ‘‘ There isn’t 
a boy in this country who would do it.” 

I remember another delightful visit in Baltimore to 
a school where all the teachers and all the scholars were 
coloured. It was at the end of November. The place was 
full of little coloured kiddies, some of them had only been 
to school for a fortnight and were sitting in little baby 
desks. Immediately I entered the room one little girl 
laughed at me and said quite confidentially: ‘I know 
you.” I walked up to her desk and knelt down beside it. 
“You know me, do you? Who am I, then?” “ Yes, 
I know you,” she nodded brightly; ‘‘ you are Santa 
Claus.” 

While I was in Baltimore I was invited to speak on a 
Sunday afternoon at a meeting-place called the “‘ Forum.” 
It was a picture show and men of all shades of political 
and religious thought were invited to speak there, and 
allow themselves to be generally questioned afterwards. 
The Rev. Richard W. Hogue acted as chairman, and as he 
and I walked on to the stage I noticed there were but two 
solitary chairs in the middle. The chairman started off: 
“ Well, people, I’ve got a man here who is going to talk to 
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us—I don’t know what about. You remember the story 
of the Englishman, the Irishman, and the Scotsman. They 
were riding on a road car. When the Irishman arrived 
at his destination he got up, looked round to see if he had 
left anything behind, and then alighted. The Scotsman 
at his journey’s end looked to see if anyone else had left 
anything behind him. The Englishman, however, got up 
and went straight ahead. I will ask Mr. Gosling to go 
straight ahead.” 

In speaking to them I said I had no doubt they expected 
me to talk about the war, but I thought it would be 
inadvisable just then. I explained some of the legislative 
measures adopted by the Government. When I had 
concluded the chairman waving his hand to one side of the 
hall asked: ‘“‘ Down that aisle, any question?’ A lady 
asked me whether I thought the population of the world 
ought to be controlled! An earnest Socialist said he 
would like to ask the lecturer to say whether there was 
any country in the world worth fighting for? I 
immediately replied: ‘‘ Yes, my country.’”’ The audience 
rose with spontaneous enthusiasm, and I had to sit down, 
not being allowed to say another word. The chairman 
then said: ‘‘ Thank you, people,” and the meeting ter- 
minated. Outside the hall I found the audience crowding 
round, all eagerly waiting to shake hands with me. They 
seemed to like a fellow who thought his country worth 
fighting for. 

I think the fact that England is indeed the ‘‘ Mother- 
land ”’ to many overseas settlers as long as they live was 
brought home to me most poignantly by a chance meeting 
with a boy on a railway car outside Toronto. He was 
diminutive in size, but his face was old and worn. I asked 
him where he was going as we stood side by side on the 
observation platform of the train. He said he was going 
after a job where there were more cents than he was getting 
at the moment. He had come from Liverpool with Dr. 
Barnardo. He had a mother, but she was all alone at 
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home ; her husband had left her. ‘‘ I’ve had fifty letters 
from my mother,” he told me, “and I ain’t burnt one of 
them.” 

What a different idea of length of time the Americans 
and Canadians are bound to have in that brand-new 
continent of theirs. We realized it forcibly when we 
visited the museum at Annapolis with a party of whom 
only three were Britishers. We were guided round by 
an enthusiastic gentleman who led us from one room 
of wonders to another. At last we realized we had come 
to the most important room of all. Our guide took us 
straight to the far side, and pointing to some flags on the 
wall told us impressively that they were over a hundred 
and fifty years old! The Americans were awed, but 
somehow we could muster nothing but a smile. 

It is quite impossible for me to do justice to the wonder- 
ful hospitality extended to us by both Americans and 
Canadians on this trip. The word “hospitality” is 
written all over that six weeks’ tour of ours. From the 
moment we landed we seemed to have nothing to do but 
to be looked after, and we were handed on as it were from 
place to place by one host after another with a kindness 
and consideration that I have never seen surpassed. 


CHAPTER XI 
EARLY FEDERATION MOVES 


FTEN in putting together these random jottings 

I have wished I were a more fluent and vivid 

writer, and never more than on approaching this, 

the most important section of my story: my nearly forty 

years’ connexion with the Industrial Labour Movement. Its 

hopes and disappointments, its triumphs and disasters, 

and above all its promise for the future, well deserve a 

readier pen than mine. But it is no use wishing at this 

late stage, and I must content myself with solid facts 

where I am so much more at home than in niceties of 
diction, 

Yet that is just the difficulty: facts alone cannot tell 
this story as it should be told. I shall be writing about 
federations, and amalgamations, and negotiations, and 
conferences, and strikes, and lock-outs, and an hour off 
here, and a penny on there, and some slight improvement 
in working conditions somewhere else. And all the time 
I ought to be pointing to the real things they stand for: 
homes and families and domestic destinies. Better homes, 
happier women, healthier children—that is what decent 
wages and fair conditions of work really mean to a country ! 
But I suppose I must say to myself what old Scrooge said 
to Marley’s ghost in one of those Friday afternoon books 
we read in my old school: “ Don’t be flowery, Jacob,” 
and go back to my facts and let them tell the story after all. 

As I have already shown, I came into the Industrial 
Labour Movement just after the great dock strike of 1889. 
I have always regretted that I was unable to be more than 
an onlooker in that epoch-making struggle, but it was 
impossible owing to my ill-health at the time. It was a 
gigantic stride forward, the first triumph of organization 
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among what had previously seemed an almost unorgan- 
izable section of men. In consequence a wave of hope and 
solidarity swept over the unskilled workers throughout the 
whole country—the dockers had been enfranchised by 
holding together, then why not others too ?—and on the 
crest of the wave tens of thousands of unorganized workers 
came into the trade union ranks within the next few years. 

Of course things could not always keep at such fever 
heat. Some of. the newly formed unions collapsed as 
quickly as they had grown up; others, unable to struggle 
on alone, merged with the larger ones. But from that 
time onward a distinctly new spirit made itself felt in our 
midst. Movement, growth, change was somehow in the 
air, and in ever-varying forms was destined to be the most 
important factor in the years ahead. 

Let me trace as best I can my personal connexion with 
the great changes which began in 1889 and are still going on. 

My own union, the Amalgamated Society of Watermen 
and Lightermen of the River Thames, and others like the 
Stevedores’ Protection League, the Crane Drivers’ Union, 
etc., had grown into comparatively strong craft organiza- 
tions by this time. We represented all the men who 
mattered in the river trade. We, too, benefited enormously 
by 1889 : it practically revolutionized our industrial outlook, 

All through their history skilled rivermen had been 
craft unionists out and out. Even in my early days a 
riverman was a craftsman, and that only. His particular 
calling, and its particular welfare, that was as much as he 
thought about industrially. But even within one single 
calling there were strong lines of demarcation. The men 
who navigated sailing barges, for instances, were distinct 
from those who navigated dumb lighters, and the difference 
between licensed men who navigated the river and 
unlicensed men who attended to craft on non-tidal waters 
was as pronounced almost as difference in nationality. 
That is going a long way, but it is true. 

Outside these internal differences in a single craft there 
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was a strict recognition of kindred trades as far as social 
status was concerned, but it was not allowed to interfere 
with craft status. For instance, the wife of a lighterman 
felt she was with her equals when she went out shopping 
with the wife of a stevedore or the wife of a shipwright, 
but never with the wife of a docker or an unskilled labourer. 
As a matter of fact, the ordinary unskilled riverside worker 
did not come into this scheme of things at all, and the 
bottom dog was left very much at the bottom. 

But now, after 1889, for the first time these same skilled 
rivermen began to feel a half-conscious groping, an urge, 
or whatever else you like to call it, towards a new group 
life for themselves. Somehow it came to them, vaguely 
at first and helplessly, that they could no longer stand 
each craft for itself, but that all the men engaged in water- 
side transport work—seamen, dockers, carters, lightermen, 
coal-porters or whoever they might be—fundamentally 
belonged together as members of one body and must 
assert themselves as such. And this new idea was an 
immense triumph, though it took fully twenty years before 
it matured, and the first live federation of transport 
workers came into existence. 

My own society was perhaps one of the most difficult 
to carry forward with the others. There is no doubt about 
it, as I have already tried to show earlier in my story, 
watermen well on into the beginning of this century were 
essentially a conservative body of men. Even the strong 
impulse they received in 188g did not convert them to the 
forward policy of more active groups of workers, and it 
took years of propaganda before they could be persuaded 
to join forces with other organizations. Their early 
associations, their relative importance to the community 
in other times due to their highly skilled craftsmanship, 
inclined them to stand aloof, still half resisting, even when 
already half falling in with the march of industrial progress. 

It was not till 1900, after a tremendous struggle with 
my own members, that we were able to bring about an 
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amalgamation even between licensed and unlicensed 
watermen, and then it was a linking up rather for con- 
venience than affection, and the difference is not yet 
entirely eradicated. 

Yet this was only an amalgamation of two small sections 
of men who were continually working together in the 
service of the same employers and merely doing different 
branches of the same work. I am not sure that even now 
I have been entirely forgiven by some of the diehards for 
having broadened out in this direction. 

Next came the necessity in my view for a further joining 
of forces, and I proposed to link up the navigators of the 
barges of the River Medway, who were continually sailing 
into the Thames, with the Thames men. This was 
achieved one might say at the point of the bayonet, so 
keen was the opposition, although it came from the 
minority. 

These different sections of the men spoke of the “‘ others ”’ 
as recently as twenty-five years ago as some folks still talk 
of foreigners, and of course the fact that these “ others ”’ 
were neither freemen nor apprentices, and therefore could 
not be members of the old guild of the Watermen’s Com- 
pany, was an additional point of cleavage. 

At times I admit I used to get rather impatient with 
this attitude, and I remember saying to Tom Mann once 
in my early days as a trade union official: ‘‘ Well, shall I 
leave them, and come along with the others ?’’ We had 
been discussing more progressive groups of workers. 
“No,” he said, “stay where you are, and bring them 
along with you.’”’ Strangely sober advice from one who 
has always been branded as an extremist ! 

But in spite of all this the idea of federation had come 
to stay after 1889. Informal moves towards joining 
forces were taking place all the time. One short-lived 
federation of several groups of transport workers under 
the secretaryship of Clem Edwards actually came into 
being and showed clearly which way the wind was blowing. 
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To Ben Tillett, at that time general secretary of the 
Dockers’ Union, rightly belongs the credit for the formation 
of the National Transport Workers’ Federation. He had 
long been urging closer union between the many organiza- 
tions catering for transport workers, and finally the 
executive council of his union invited all kindred organiza- 
tions to a conference at the Compositors’ Hall in London 
on September 27, 1910. It was a highly successful gather- 
ing, and I was deeply impressed by the genuine desire for 
closer relationship shown by all. The federation was 
formed, and its first conference took place on June I, IgII. 

Tillett nominated me for the presidency, a position I 
held until the formation of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union in 1921, and together with him and other 
colleagues I at once proceeded to visit nearly all the ports 
of the country to popularize the idea of federation among 
the rank and file. 

Almost as soon as it was born the young federation was 
to prove whether it was worthy of life. It did some good 
work in the early summer of IgII, in securing recognition 
and better conditions of work and pay in some of the ports, 
but there was a tougher task in store. 

It was J. Havelock Wilson who actually set fire to the 
heather. He was the energetic president of the National 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and had brought his men into 
the Transport Workers’ Federation from the start. In 
the early summer months he was engaged in a strenuous 
battle with the Shipping Federation to which he had 
appealed, to form a conciliation board for dealing with 
the men’s grievances. This was blankly refused, where- 
upon the sailors and firemen struck in June for a uniform 
scale of pay in all ports, together with other minor improve- 
ments. 

Havelock Wilson’s task was no easy one, but in spite of 
his growing physical disabilities he conducted it with 
amazing energy. The blaze spread rapidly. Other organi- 
zations followed his lead, and though one moment we were 
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all saying more or less volubly that he could not possibly 
succeed, the next we found ourselves travelling along 
behind him. Within a short time the seamen were joined 
by the dockers, stevedores, and other bodies of men 
working in or about the Port of London, all with their 
own problems, all ready to put forward their special 
claims. 

To a great degree it may be said that rg1z was a repetition 
of 1889, except that, of course, we had the advantages of 
education and experience in the years between. Sometimes 
a story seems to want telling more than once before it gets 
home to its hearers, and that was the case now. It was 
twenty-two years since any real improvement had been 
made in the conditions of the dockers and other transport 
workers in the Port of London. The hours of work were 
atrocious, totalling in many cases nearly one hundred per 
week, while the wages of the men, the great majority of 
whom were casually employed, were wretchedly low. 

These same twenty-two years had, on the other hand, 
brought a steady advance in prosperity to the employers 
connected with riverside work. There had been a reduction 
of at least twenty-five per cent in labour and wages cost, 
together with an immense increase in the efficiency of 
machinery. None of these advantages had come the 
men’s way ; rather they had coincided with a general rise 
in the cost of living. 

This state of affairs did not necessarily mean that the 
transport workers were seething with unrest and eager to 
fight for an improvement in their lot. As a matter of fact 
although the National Transport Workers’ Federation and 
its component organizations had been hard at work, I 
doubt if more than fifty per cent of the London men were 
organized. Dissatisfied though they were, their attitude 
towards those who were striving to improve their position 
was apathetic in the extreme. This, of course, only made 


the subsequent fight and its astonishing lesson in solidarity 
all the more remarkable. 
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At the end of June the Dockers’ Union wrote to the 
Port of London Authority and various other organizations 
of employers, setting out in detail the improvements in 
working conditions and rates of pay desired by the men, 
and stating that these new conditions would be insisted on 
after July 3. Besides the dockers, nearly all the other 
organizations in the port, including my own, also submitted 
applications to their respective employers. 

The Port Authority invited the representatives of the 
Dockers’ Union to attend a conference, and here the 
solidarity of the newborn Transport Workers’ Federation 
showed itself at once. The dockers began by declaring in 
the most downright manner that, whatever happened to 
them separately,they could on no account accept a settlement 
unless all their associated organizations were also satisfied. 

Lord Devonport was quick to realize the force of this 
move and at once called another conference at which all 
the port employers and all the port workers were repre- 
sented. Our National Transport Workers’ Federation 
was brought face to face with the Master Lightermen’s 
Association, the Short Sea Traders, the Shipping Federation 
and the Wharfingers. I believe this was the first time the 
employing interests of the Port of London were drawn 
together, but in all subsequent disputes the gradual 
formation of one employers’ organization has gone on in 
much the same way as the gradual amalgamation of the 
workers’ unions. 

Lord Devonport was chairman and also spokesman for 
the employers, while I, as vice-chairman, was to put the 
men’s case. We both had to go ratherly gingerly with our 
respective battalions, for of course feeling was running 
high and there were snags threatening all the time. 

For three days we argued on and on, going into the 
smallest technical details of every section. By the end of 
that time we had secured two important matters: the 
principle of unreserved recognition for all the unions 
connected with transport work in the port, and the terms 
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of a suggested settlement with improved conditions for all 
the men, providing for arbitration on two outstanding 
matters. The final settlements would of course be arrived 
at by negotiations between each section of the men in turn 
and their respective employers, but the working basis was 
provided by the terms agreed to in conference. 

I think we were rather pleased with our achievements 
so far, until we came to put them before the mass meeting 
we had called for the next day at the Assembly Hall, Mile 
End. The place was packed to the roof with men already 
on strike and others eager to join them. As chairman I 
had to tell them what had been happening in the last three 
days. I did it as simply as I could, and was supported by 
Tillett and Thorne, who moved and seconded a resolution 
to accept the terms. 

But the meeting was not in the least enthusiastic about 
those recommendations—quite the contrary, in fact. We 
were disappointed at the time, but it was quite natural 
when you think of the frame of mind the men were in. 
Wild excitement was in the air ; were they going to be “ in 
it’’ or not, whatever “in it’’ might mean for better or 
worse. There was a bold new spirit in them, and they 
found it hard to realize we had done the best we could— 
just because we knew them so much better than they knew 
themselves. They sent us back to the employers for better 
terms. 

Lord Devonport met us with a blank refusal to modify 
the proposed settlement by one jot, so all we could do was 
to proceed with the arbitration provided for in the terms 
of the settlement. Sir Albert Rollit was put forward as 
arbitrator and he heard the case on August 3. The 
employers were anxious to brief counsel to put their side, 
but speaking for the men I at once opposed this, and 
maintained the parties to the dispute should state their 
own case as best they could. I gained my point, which in 
the light of later developments proved to be a highly 
important one, and on the following day we got to grips. 


DURING THE IQII DOCK STRIKE 
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In the course of the arbitration I heard the case of the 
employers extremely well put by one of their own side. 
It ran roughly like this: the trade concerned is already 
being carried on at a loss—any further increase in costs 
will drive it out of the country; lower wages are being 
paid abroad, we shall therefore not be able to stand against 
foreign competition, and so forth ; in fact, all the opposite 
arguments to those we read in prospectuses when businesses 
are being turned into companies ! 

The award was to be ready by noon on Sunday, August 
6, and a mass meeting in Trafalgar Square had been 
called to hear the result. 

It was the largest gathering I have ever seen there. 
Useless to try and make a speech, so I just mounted the 
plinth, held up the document and cried, “‘ We’ve won.” A 
scene of wildest jubilation followed. The men cheered 
and sang, and sang and cheered. Speeches were attempted 
by Tillett and others but were drowned in the shouts of 
the crowd. We saw John Burns walking up and down on 
the fringe of the meeting, and we were sorry he was not 
in it altogether. He had been deputed by the Government 
to handle the dispute, as the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, 
was engaged with the railway troubles. 

The Rollit Award meant that the dockers had secured 
their own demands, but now came the first test for the 
federation idea. The other sections of the men, the 
stevedores, lightermen, coal-porters, carmen, tug crews, and 
crane-drivers, to name a few, were not getting on at all 
satisfactorily with their separate negotiations. What 
was to happen next ° 

It had been quite easy for the dockers to profess solidarity 
at the beginning of the dispute when they were in the thick 
of their own difficulties. Now it was a far harder matter to 
hold out and refuse to go back until all the others’ claims 
were settled. But they stuck to their guns to the end. 

The numbers of the strikers increased every day, every 
section coming out in turn, the final spurt being on the 
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part of the carmen. They were probably working longer 
hours than any other section, and their final settlement, 
which provided for a working week of seventy-two hours, 
was regarded as a very great advance. The lightermen 
left the seventy-two hours behind as a result of IgQII, 
their working week being reduced to sixty hours. 

One day in the thick of the strike I was asked to go 
and see Winston Churchill: as Home Secretary he was 
expected to preserve peace. But the shipowners were 
clamouring to him for protection for the men who were 
willing to unload the meat ships, and he threatened us 
that he would have to bring in the military, not to unload 
the ships but, as he put it, to provide a guard for those 
willing to do so. 

On arriving at the Home Office I was ushered into the 
minister’s room, a spacious apartment with three doors. 
Closing the door by which I had entered, Winston crossed 
to another in the far corner, opened it, looked out, shut it, 
and walked to the opposite corner where he did the same 
again. After that he came back to the middle of the room, 
invited me to be seated at his desk, and asked in a low 
voice: “‘ Tell me, is there any German gold in this ? ”’ 

For a moment I was taken aback, then all I could say 
was: “I think you ought to know me better than that !”’ 

German gold! And now it is Russian gold we hear of. 
I wonder whose gold it will be next. Perhaps it may even 
be silver—American dollars, for instance. This kind of 
thing leaves me cold, for I am sure the pendulum will not 
always swing between allies and enemies, enemies and 
allies. In fact, I feel if all the other articles of my creed 
were to fail me at the last I should still be able to say: 
I firmly believe that peace will one day come to the whole 
world, and not only to a fraction of it. Of course the 
Government or the employers, as the case may be, have to 
find a scare, and my experience during the strike was an 
interesting commentary on the various myths hatched 
during the war and in times of industrial and political strife. 
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On August 8 a conference took place at the Board of 
Trade under Mr. G. R. Askwith, K.C., to deal with claims 
not settled so far. He handled the situation marvellously 
all through, and I shall always regard him as the greatest 
conciliator of our time. He had a wonderful way of 
compelling the opposite sides to come together, yet he 
would sit for hours and hardly speak. His patience was 
inexhaustible; he always seemed to be. waiting until 
nobody could think of another word to say, and then he 
came in. He would try to find the smallest point upon 
which there might be the faintest chance of a vestige of an 
agreement, and on that he would begin to build up. If he 
felt it was dangerous to keep the parties together he 
separated them, and a cup of tea was invariably to be 
found in the retiring rooms. I think, too, he was more 
responsible than any other man for introducing smoking at 
gatherings of this kind. But he never decided for you. 
You always found you had decided for yourselves, and he 
had merely countersigned your own decision. That was 
the secret of his power. 

I am afraid we on our side were not too sure of our 
forces, though there was every appearance of solidarity 
among them. It was stated that the men on strike 
numbered 116,000, but of this number only 66,000 were 
- organized. The Press, ranged strongly against us, never- 
theless gave us a good show, and we were able in some 
degree to state our case to the public. 

All through this conference—or rather series of con- 
ferences—and in fact during the whole strike, I was acting 
in a two-fold capacity: as general secretary to the Amal- 
gamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen, and also 
as president of the National Transport Workers’ Federation. 

August, I91I, was ideal strike weather. It was far too 
hot to work. The atmosphere at the Board of Trade offices 
during that endless conference became so unbearable that 
the garden was converted into a conference room. Chairs 
and tables were carried out on to the lawn, and sheltered 
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by the trees and ivy-covered walls our discussions went on 
in calmer and cooler mood. 

One of the days when I was going along Whitehall to 
the Board of Trade I met a well-known politician who, as I 
suspected from his conversation, was interested in some 
merchandise held up at the docks. ‘‘ Oh, Gosling,’ he said, 
“this is a dreadful state of things. What can we do to 
end the strike ?’’ My reply was: ‘Go home and pray 
for it to snow!” 

Friday, August 11, was the most eventful day of all. 

Early in the morning a meeting of strikers was held on 
Tower Hill, forming a procession afterwards. Through 
Leadenhall Street, right by the offices of the employers 
with whom they were at war, tens of thousands of strikers 
marched in perfect order. It was a wonderful sight, 
especially when you remember how every procession has 
in it the elements of a first-class row. I do not think any 
other city either in this country or abroad can boast of 
strikers who play the game as our London men do. 

Meanwhile we negotiators sat on at the Board of Trade 
conference. No one left the building all day. Meals were 
served to us on the premises. 

I recollect during the afternoon Mrs. Buxton called for 
her husband, who as President of the Board of Trade was 
keeping in close touch with us. She arrived in her car 
with luggage packed on the roof ready for a week-end in 
Brighton, and waited patiently for some hours. But at 
last it was eight o’clock and the motor trip had to be 
postponed. A scratch dinner was prepared in Mr. Buxton’s 
office, and I joined the little party at this welcome meal, 
while some of my colleagues took an hour’s rest. 

The discussions went on till midnight, when at last an 
agreement covering all sections of the men was arrived at, 
and was signed by the parties and countersigned by 
Askwith. 

On Sunday, August 13, we celebrated the victory 
at a mass meeting in Trafalgar Square with Ramsay 
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MacDonald in the chair. A general resumption of work 
was expected for Monday morning, though there were 
still misunderstandings as to the terms of some of the 
agreements, 

But on the said Monday our troubles began all over 
again! The Port of London Authority had taken things 
rather badly, and had refused to reinstate about three 
thousand men who had ceased work early in the strike 
rather than blackleg. This was the chief difficulty, and it 
seemed at one moment as if the lack of common sense in 
the employers would throw the whole port into turmoil 
once more. My own members, the lightermen, were again 
involved, nearly every one of them being out by the end of 
the week following the settlement. 

So there had to be another conference, at the Home 
Office this time, and another document had to be signed, 
declaring that this settlement definitely was final—how 
splendidly final things do look on paper !—that no fresh 
points were to be raised, and that the agreements signed 
by Lord Devonport, myself, and others, together with the 
Rollit Award, were herewith confirmed. 

And that really was the end | 

It happened to be a Saturday night when the lightermen’s 
settlement was reached—they had secured a ten-hour day 
and other improvements—but I had taken no count of 
time and had forgotten the day. It was about five o’clock, 
and the whole settlement depended on the men going 
straight back to work, for Burns had pressed the other 
side very heavily to agree on these conditions. I had left 
him at the Home Office most anxious that work should be 
resumed, which meant certain of the men going back that 
night, particularly the firemen of tugs and other key men 
who would have to prepare the way for general resumption. 

The men were waiting for me on Tower Hill. I told 
them I had settled satisfactorily and they must resume at 
once. To my horror they refused in one voice, and then 
it dawned on me that it was Saturday night! Without 
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hesitation I told them we would meet next morning in 
Southwark Park. 

Burns presently got on to the telephone to me and 
asked if everything was all right. I pointed out to him 
it was Saturday night, and the men jibbed at starting then. 
Burns roared back in his own style, and I suggested he had 
better come along to our Sunday morning meeting. 

Sunday found thousands of us in Southwark Park. 
Burns was in the crowd too. He came over to where we 
were and when I had spoken he got up to support me. 
Some of the old men gave him a ringing reception, and he 
got right back into his old form and talked to the men for 
an hour, not sparing the shipowners or anyone else either ! 

When he had finished he wanted to know how it had 
gone. I assured him it was a splendid effort. Suddenly 
remembering that he was a Cabinet Minister he began to 
wonder whether he had said anything wrong or unbecoming 
to his position. I told him from that point of view he 
had said nothing right, but he contented himself with the 
fact that no one had taken any notes. Then I showed him 
a reporter who had been sitting on the shafts of our plat- 
form van and all the time reporting verbatim. At this 
Burns hurriedly left us, caught up the reporter, who was 
just leaving the park, and there was no account of his 
speech in the Press next day. 

The Igir transport workers’ strike was the biggest, 
sharpest, and most successful dispute that had ever been 
known. The men had been absolutely loyal, which made 
it possible for us to get on with the negotiations without 
unnecessary distractions. The settlement was one quite 
without precedent, inasmuch as every section involved had 
obtained at least some concession. We who were in charge 
of the strike were honestly able to feel when it ended that 
we had kept faith with the men: we had not called the 
strike off until we had been successful within the limits 
of possibility at the time, and we had not waited a moment 
longer than necessary in resuming work. 
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Of course the secret of it all was the federation ticket, 
which had cemented the men together as never before. 
It was their first real taste of determined solidarity, and 
that is why I have recounted it in such detail. 

Certain difficulties, however, inherent even in the 
simplest forms of federation, were already obvious in 1911 
—at least to those who were behind the scenes. 

Once an individual trade union is well organized and 
has secured the principle of recognition from the employers 
with whom it is connected it is a comparatively easy 
matter to make and keep the agreements involved. Re- 
adjustment also, after a sectional dispute, is fairly simple 
under such conditions. But once federation exists an 
entirely new set of circumstances is created. Federation 
means co-operation, and that means the stronger must 
help the weaker. No longer are employers able to make 
their bargains with those whom they cannot afford to 
ignore at the expense of the others; at the same time the 
stronger sections of the men can no longer go gaily and 
inconsiderately ahead with the weaker ones left far behind. 
A new and wider loyalty comes into play: a federation 
must be dealt with as a whole both in attack and defence. 

But if these new conditions make far higher demands 
on the loyalty of the men, they also beget new and heavy 
responsibilities for those in charge. The leaders’ business, 
never even in early days an easy one, becomes onerous 
indeed. 

The extent to which the National Transport Workers’ 
Federation was a success on the one hand and a failure on 
the other is best illustrated by the victory of r91r and 
the fiasco of the so-called national strike of 1912, when we 
were shown with brutal clearness how weak our young 
organization still was... . 

It is hardly to be wondered at that even the “ final ”’ 
final agreement, signed and countersigned at the Home 
Office on August 13, 1911, did not wipe out all misunder- 
standings among various sections of the men. The 
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circumstances under which the settlements were made 
were hardly conducive to the clearest thinking and hence 
the best results—a matter I shall return to presently. It 
was the best we could do at the moment, and we did it, 
and there was peace. Only it did not last long. 

In May, 1912, the dispute began again in the Thames 
and Medway, as a kind of backwash of the year before. 
For though r91r had been a success all along the line, 
there were bound to be weak places in the line. In other 
words, some of the old problems were not yet settled, and 
some new ones had cropped up in the meantime. 

The tug crews on the Thames, for instance, were not a 
bit better off as far as hours were concerned than they 
were before 1911. They still had a twelve-hour day and 
could not get it changed. At one time the men decided to 
fight, but they kept holding back from week to week 
hoping the Board of Trade would do something for them. 
As a matter of fact, the twelve-hour day was so deeply 
rooted in the tug section that it was maintained until the 
Shaw Award in rg2t. 

Another real grievance concerned the men employed on 
the sailing barges on the Thames and Medway. To some 
of them back pay was still owing, but much more serious 
was the refusal of a large number of barge-owners to pay 
them the new rates of wages agreed to in Ig1I, although 
the chairman of the Sailing Barge Owners’ Committee, 
Mr. Alfred Brooks, had signed the agreement the previous 
year on behalf of the barge-owners. 

Thus it came about that in the summer of 1912 the 
Thames men were feeling particularly aggrieved, and the 
“Thomas incident ”’ was just a match to a fire ready laid. 

What actually happened was that the men employed by 
the Mercantile Lighterage Company, Ltd., refused to work 
with a certain James Thomas, who while working as an 
ordinary lighterman did not belong to the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, which the men resented. The 
Association of Master Lightermen and Barge Owners 
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thereupon decided to help the firm out of difficulty by 
sharing its orders among other members of the association. 
But the lightermen of course knew all the time that it was 
“ Mercantile ’’ work and would not touch it, and so in the 
course of a few days the whole trade had stopped. 
Naturally this affected other grades of transport workers ; 
the dockers, stevedores, carmen came out again, and the 
Port of London was at a standstill once more. 

It seemed a flippant enough issue on the surface, but it 
was actually the result of grievances that called loudly for 
redress. 

The dock strike of 1912 is noteworthy as being the first 
occasion on which the Government decided to hold a 
public inquiry in connexion with an industrial dispute. 
Sir Edward Clarke was appointed with commendable 
promptitude to investigate the causes and report after 
hearing both sides. He was new to us all in this capacity, 
but it so happened that he had just issued his award under 
the Minimum Wage Act for South Yorkshire, which con- 
ceded the highest terms granted by any district board. 
This certainly encouraged confidence in the inquiry from 
the transport workers’ side. 

Fishmongers’ Hall was packed with the public when the 
inquiry opened. Sir Edward made it clear from the start 
that he would grudge no time if it was really needed for 
gaining full and accurate information, but the situation 
was grave and urgent, and it was essential that the inquiry 
should be strictly confined to the matter in hand. 

As in 1911, when we had met the employers in arbitra- 
tion, they again made application for counsel to be per- 
mitted on their behalf. I opposed this more firmly than 
before, and refused to give way an inch, for by this time I 
had realized that in so doing I was fighting for a most 
important principle. Here were we all laboriously got 
together, trying to come to a better understanding with 
each other, and for this it was absolutely necessary that 
employers and men should meet each other face to face, 
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simply and plainly. Yet here we were talking of putting 
ourselves in the hands of men who were quite outside the 
business and would know nothing about it until five 
minutes before the brief was put into their hands, who 
would raise legal quibbles about this, that, and the other, 
or would hold that such-and-such a matter did not come 
into the question, and so forth. No, one legal man as 
arbitrator was quite enough for the moment, and I 
definitely refused to go on if counsel was to be briefed. 

After serious consideration Sir Edward Clarke agreed 
that counsel should not be called, and following a protest 
by the Shipping Federation the investigation proceeded as 
before. 

As a result of the whole inquiry it may be broadly said 
that after seven causes of disagreement had been presented 
on our side, the final scoring was five points in our favour 
and two in favour of the employers. 

The next step was for the Government to invite both 
parties to a conference under the chairmanship of Sir 
George Askwith. This the employers declined to attend, 
and so “‘ digging in’’ began on both sides. For a week or 
so nothing happened: both parties were entrenched. 
But it soon became obvious to us that we were in for a 
long struggle, and no light one either, for the port employers 
were proceeding to mass under no less a leader than Lord 
Devonport. 

The next move came from our side. In a convulsive 
effort to force matters to a head the National Transport 
Workers’ Federation decided on June ro to call a national 
strike that was to bring to a standstill all the ports and 
shipping of the country. 

It was a complete failure. Practically the only port 
which responded to the call with any degree of solidarity 
was Bristol. On the other hand, it added boundless 
impetus to Lord Devonport’s determination to beat us! 
All negotiations had been broken off. The port employers 
had left their case in his hands, and he was adamant. All 
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he had to say to anyone who came near him on the matter 
was: “‘ Tell the men to go back to work.” 

In the meantime influential people did their utmost to 
act as peacemakers. The Bishops of London and South- 
wark were most anxious to lend a hand. The Marquis of 
Tullibardine bombarded me with letters and telegrams ; 
Mr. Norman Craig, K.C., did his best and had a specially 
lively experience of Lord Devonport’s obstinacy in the 
doing. 

The Press was dead against us this time, or rather it 
was penny gracious and pound venomous. There were of 
course bad employers, it admitted, and it was quite a 
useful thing that they should be shown up. But, said the 
Morning Post, what about the bad trade union leaders who 
“ do not like to see contented labour and good employers ? 
It is their object to keep the pot on the simmer ; it provides 
them with occupation and helps their political designs. 
Above all, it gives employment to the ‘ permanent dele- 
gates’ who live between the shirt and the skin of the 
workman.” 

My name was a source of great delight to our antagonists 
high and low. I was ‘‘a well-named gentleman and 
wanted only green peas and sage’”’ to make me complete, 
suggested one Tory paper. Another queried playfully: 
“Tt is said that in a time of crisis Rome was saved by 
geese. The point that strikingly affects us: is England 
to be ruined by Goslings ?’’ Punch devoted a cartoon to 
me, and even Owen Seaman rushed into rhyme at our 
expense and took up a whole column, also of Punch, in 
writing about : 


The Gosling and the Tillet 
And all who ‘make the worker chuck his billet. 


But, joking aside, the outlook was gloomy indeed ! 


At first we paid nine shillings a week strike pay, and 
then the moment came when our own funds were exhausted. 
II 
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One week we were expecting some money from the General 
Federation of Trade Unions which had been established by 
the Trade Union Congress as a kind of mutual insurance 
agency for times of industrial stress; but we heard 
towards the end of the week that the cash would not be 
forthcoming until the next, so there was nothing for it 
but to notify all the centres that it was useless for the men 
to come up to town which involved a great deal of walking 
and some expense. To my dismay, on arriving at the 
office in Great Prescott Street on the Saturday morning I 
saw two or three hundred members queueing up for their 
strike pay. On inquiry I found that through some over- 
sight three of the outlying branches had not been written 
to, and the men had come up as usual, some of them having 
walked as much as ten miles to get there. It was impossible 
to pay them, and I had to go down the line and tell them so. 
It was a bitter disappointment to them, but they went 
quietly away to their homes. I felt sick and miserable 
about the whole business: not so much that we had no 
money—that was no one’s fault—but because the men had 
had a fruitless journey. I passed the week-end in the 
depths. 

In the early days of the following week I received 
resolutions from all the centres telling me to buck up. 
They were quite prepared to go on, they said, money or no 
money. They had evidently been more impressed with my 
collapse than with their own misfortune. Their message 
gave me encouragement which I should like to have been 
strong enough to have given them ! 

These are the inspiring things that happen to one in 
the Labour movement. Ruthlessness, impatience, even 
brutality one does come up against, but it is only skin 
deep. True affection and devotion are there all the 
time. 

At one moment Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, 
seemed to think there might be a ray of hope if my colleague, 
Harry Orbell, and I were to beard the lion in his den, and 
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he suggested to Sir George Askwith that he should pilot 
us to Lord Devonport’s house. He had been unofficially 
warned that we were coming. 

In the early hours one morning Orbell and I had breakfast 
with Sir George Askwith, and it was then arranged he 
should take us in his car to Grosvenor Street, where Lord 
Devonport lived, and put us down at his door. If we were 
admitted he would drive away and leave us to our fate, 
but if the door was shut in our faces or we were “‘ left on 
the mat”’ he would pick us up and take us home again. 
We knocked and waited. The door opened, we were 
admitted, and the car drove off. 

We were shown into the library and Lord Devonport 
was there to receive us. We argued and argued, but he 
only repeated his unchanging formula: ‘‘ The men must 
go back to work.” 

Our visit was no good at all. 

It was not till the end of July that the struggle came to 
an end. The men were beaten by sheer starvation ; the 
funds of their organizations were exhausted; many of 
them had sold up their homes, and the East End of London 
was in a deplorable plight. There was nothing to be done 
but for the Federation to call the strike off, and for each 
individual leader to do his best to persuade his men—still 
determined, but embittered and desperate—to return to 
work. For the moment Lord Devonport had won ! 

The men of my union were the last to go back. A mass 
meeting was held at Premierland and I had great difficulty 
in getting them to accept defeat and resume work on the 
guarantee that pre-strike hours and wages would remain. 

The last echo of 1912 came to me at an election meeting 
at St. George’s Town Hall in March, 1913. 

Neither my colleagues nor I entered the 1913 London 
County Council election in St. George’s and Wapping, which 
followed so quickly the defeat of 1912, with much zest. A 
very large proportion of the electorate were transport 
workers, all of whom had been involved in, and had 
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suffered as a result of, that fight. The men who had 
permanent jobs with the Port of London Authority and 
other employers had lost them, many of them were still 
unemployed, and all was desolation in St. George’s and 
Wapping. It seemed useless to hold any meetings or do 
any canvassing. The men were naturally disgruntled, 
while I felt I had done everything possible and was also 
down at heart. It looked almost as if the election would 
go by default, and the opponents of Charles Mathew and 
myself did not scruple to use the strike against us, although 
Mathew was quite an innocent party. 

Mathew persuaded me to have at least one meeting in 
the Town Hall, and it was held on the eve of polling day. 
We went there not expecting much enthusiasm or even 
kindly feeling, and were in fact prepared for anything. 
But after a very little discussion, a docker in the audience 
got up and said: ‘‘ Never mind, boys, whether it was his 
fault or not. If Gosling doesn’t get in, then Lord Devon- 
port licks him.”” This seemed to express the feelings of 
the men, and they supported me on the following day to 
the extent that I was top of the poll again. . 

A sense of defeat and weariness hung over us for many 
weeks and months after the summer of 1912, and yet I 
suppose even to-day there are serious-minded members of 
the general public who think we did, and still do, these 
things lightly and cheerily, as men watch cricket on a 
Saturday afternoon. Or worse, they think we grow fat 
on strikes, and that without them our life jobs would be 
lost. I cannot argue with such people. It seems to me 
they live too far away from the real world to be accessible 
to anything but their own imaginings. Even the docker 
in that East End audience knew better than that. Thank 
God, plain men understand plain facts! And there were 
many hard facts to be learned by us all in the years that lay 
immediately ahead. 

No doubt there is such a thing as a cheerful strike, a real 
pantomime of a strike, that men and leaders and employers 
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can laugh at and tell as a fireside tale long after it has 
happened. The Swansea dock strike was like that. 

One day we received news in London that there was a 
sudden strike in Swansea : all the dock workers had stopped. 
Robert Williams and I hurried down at once, found a strike 
committee in full swing and a theatre hired for a strikers’ 
meeting, which was packed to suffocation. But we had yet 
to learn the cause of all the trouble, so we had a talk with 
the committee before attending the theatre. 

The cause was, it appeared, a policeman ! 

A cargo of pit-props was being unloaded in the usual 
manner—that is, they were being lifted out of the hold by 
crane in heavy sets and deposited in railway wagons. A 
man was standing on the side of a truck to receive his load, 
and as a set came over he had to struggle very hard to get 
it plumb above the position into which he wanted it lowered. 
If this operation is performed successfully, the pit-props 
load themselves. If not, a good deal of extra hard work is 
entailed. 

The effort to adjust the sets is tremendous at times, and 
it has been found by long experience that one of the best 
ways to influence pit-props under these circumstances is to 
swear long and loud. 

Our hero was following this well-established rule and was 
saying some very unkind things to a particularly obstinate 
set as he was straining every muscle to put it in its place. 
This was altogether too much for the young and inexperi- 
enced policeman standing on the quay-side at the time. 
He bore it as long as he could, and then burst out: “ Here, 
that’s enough of that language.” 

To be told off for swearing at pit-props took the docker’s 
breath away. He asked the policeman if he had heard 
right. Being assured that he had, the docker promptly 
jumped off the truck and on to the constable, who quickly 
disappeared. 

The incident was very soon forgotten. Nobody was any 
the worse for it, none of the public were within hearing 
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distance, and, besides, everybody in the neighbourhood was 
quite used to all the operations necessary to the speedy 
unloading of a ship. But when the men knocked off for 
breakfast they found the constable at the dock gate with 
reinforcements, and his assailant was at once arrested. 
A great crowd followed him to the police station and 
later to the court. Work was abandoned, and when the 
case was adjourned a mass meeting was called to discuss 
matters. 

The most hated man in the business was certainly the 
policeman. He could not boast a single friend, either 
among shipowners, dock officials, or dock workers. Had 
he not quite unnecessarily interfered with the ordinary 
routine of a docker’s job ? 

Having gathered all this interesting information, 
Williams and I and the strike committee went on to the 
theatre and seriously discussed the momentous problems 
involved for two whole hours: the men had left work till 
the case was settled; the case had been adjourned, so 
when should work be resumed—if ever? Should we wait 
until the adjourned hearing to see what happened ? There 
might be a further adjournment, and having waited for the 
first, ought we not to wait for the second? Then, if by 
any chance the prisoner was sent for trial, two or three 
months might pass by, and if he was convicted it would be 
unthinkable to return to work until he had been set free. 
There appeared to be every possibility of a stoppage for 
at least twelve months ! 

However, when we had worked through all possible 
arguments, it was decided that the right of the men 
to swear when adjusting pit-props had been sufficiently 
vindicated, and work was resumed on the following morning. 

But all this is in lighter vein, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with serious disputes and still less with trade 
union policy, of which I shall have more to say in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XII 
UNION GROWTH AND GROUPING 


AM in turn bewildered and dismayed at the popular 
] prejudice I fee] around me even to-day with regard to 

the trade union movement. Here we have a stupendous 
development of the utmost importance for every industrial 
state in the world, and how many people take the trouble 
to find out for themselves what it truly stands for or aims 
at. There is no legitimate cause for this ignorance either ; 
the subject is simple and interesting enough, it seems to 
me, if you approach it with goodwill and not with blind 
antagonism. Still less are the changes understood that 
have come over the movement within the last generation, 
and have made, and are making, it into an ever greater 
force in the industrial life of the nation. 

It has been my lot to travel through a perfectly amazing 
period of change in the history of trade unionism. Yes, 
amazing—there is no other word for it. I have known the 
old-fashioned local craft union ; I was with those who made 
the first steps in trade union federation; I have seen 
amalgamation an accomplished thing, and I see international 
developments not so very far away from us to-day. And 
all this has been as steady and rapid a growth as that of 
industry itself, while the difficulties that have been over- 
come in the course of the successive changes have been 
nothing short of amazing either. 

It seems extraordinary at this stage to go back in 
thought to 1893 and the small craft union—the Amal- 
gamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen of the 
River Thames—I had to control as general secretary. 
When I took on the post we numbered about 1,800 men with 
a contribution of threepence per week, and we were £200 
in debt at the time. It took seven years to get things 
straight and accumulate a credit balance of £600 ! 
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The post itself was no sinecure: in my early days a 
trade union official had to be a man-of-all-work and do it 
at all times. To begin with, he had to possess a thorough 
technical knowledge of his trade; otherwise he was at 
once at a disadvantage when it came to dealing with the 
employers or defending the men’s demands in public 
controversy. He was his own correspondent and 
typist, if he was lucky enough to possess a machine. I 
remember having to undergo a terrific inquisition when 
I asked my executive committee for such a capitalistic 
luxury. At a later date when, I wanted a telephone, it 
was looked upon as another sign of official decadence and a 
leaning towards middle-class standards. The official had 
also to be a bit of a lawyer to understand complicated 
agreements and their effects; and certainly something of 
a speaker and a clear thinker to get the terms correctly 
over to the men. Add to this that he was his own statis- 
tician, finance expert, organizer, orator, and charitable 
administrator, and you have a fair sample of what he had 
to do in the course of a day, and all this unsupported by a 
Labour Press, and with no real political party behind him. 

In times of industrial trouble difficulties were intensified 
a hundredfold. Take two points only that occur in every 
dispute and are both of immense importance, and see what 
they mean for the official in charge. Think of a strike 
leader on Tower Hill. He has to reason and shout at the 
same time. It is impossible to conduct an argument or a 
discussion with the vast, excited audience you get at such 
a meeting. All he can possibly do is to prepare a few 
main issues and shout them at the men. They are all 
agog to hear what he has to tell them, but under these 
conditions it is the easiest thing in the world for them to 
miss a sentence or a word possibly containing the gist of 
the whole preceding argument. And to misunderstand 
means at best that the men go away disgruntled or dis- 
heartened ; at worst, it may mean fresh trouble, misunder- 
standing with employers, or alienation of public sympathy. 
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Then take the second point: negotiations with em- 
ployers. Negotiations are seldom entered upon until late 
in a strike, when one side or the other is tired out or 
sees it cannot win. They are bound to be hurriedly 
done ; it is a case of getting what you can as soon as you 
can. You know all the while you are arguing men and 
women are starving. So the terms of settlement are drawn 
up in a hurry and are generally misinterpreted afterwards, 
because both sides think quite honestly they have done a 
little better than they really have, and because they have 
reported as favourably as possible to those they represent. 
These difficulties of interpretation are again enormously 
increased by the fact that through lack of education and 
training large numbers of the men are unable to grasp the 
real meaning of the words in which the settlement is set 
out. Sometimes this ignorance is exploited by the abler 
side, the employers. Take the case of the Brassey Award, 
when “twelve hours’”’ was construed for about twenty 
years to mean “fourteen hours’’ as far as apprentices 
were concerned. On other occasions the masters mis- 
understood the men in the same way, and new difficulties 
were created in consequence. In any case, as agreements 
grew in importance and extent, and tended to become the 
working basis for the government of industries throughout 
the country, the evils of a system which compiled them in 
the very thick of the battle became more and more obvious. 

And all the time they were going on there were a thousand 
and one other things to do. Letters, telegrams, Press 
interviews, news coming in from here to be contradicted, 
from there to be verified; strike meetings, strike com- 
mittees, deputations to the Board of Trade and other 
Government departments, to individual members of the 
House of Commons or the Cabinet; arrangements for 
paying out strike money, or when that failed, the collection 
of funds from other unions and the public, the orderly 
distribution of the money over the strike area, and so forth. 
And even if he did not do it all with his one pair of hands, 
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the trade union official had to have it at the back of his one 
mind all the time. This was just part of the easy and 
delightful life of the paid agitator of popular fiction ! 

Obviously at any time this system of the trade union 
official-of-all-work was unworkable. It was putting a 
deadly brake on trade union development. Important 
problems as far as the men were concerned were for ever 
being shelved to make way for miserable though necessary 
trifles of routine. Real constructive thought and policy 
on any scale were impossible under these conditions. 

Thus it was that the idea of trade union federation 
gradually thrust itself upon us, side by side with the new 
group feeling engendered in 188q; side by side, too, with 
the vast industrial developments of the last thirty years 
and the new problems they were continually creating for 
all classes of workers. 

Federation meant organization, and that was our prime 
need at the moment. Organization always costs money to 
begin with—though it is the last word in economy when 
once it gets on its feet—and as our separate unions stood 
at the beginning of this century they were much too small 
to afford it. There were too many of them, they all 
needed the machinery of a proper going business concern, 
and they all had to do without it as things were. 

Take disputes like 1911 or 1912. When a point came 
up in private negotiations or in discussions before the 
public, Lord Devonport and the employers were able to find 
all their documents neatly pigeon-holed for reference. 
Ours had to be got together somehow, though there were 
half a ton of them lying about the office. But there was 
no staff to sort them out or make them available for 
immediate use. And that was only one small difficulty. 

But more even than for organization, federation stood 
for co-operation. It opened men’s eyes to the possibilities 
of industrial mutual aid, till they saw a different world 
around them—a world, and not just a small corner of it, 
confined to members of their own calling. It made them 
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conscious of each others’ welfare quite outside the question 
of calling at all. 

I remember the days when you could tell a man’s trade 
from the clothes he was wearing, even when he had his best 
clothes on, because they too were destined finally to be 
worn at work. And just as mass production made it 
possible for all of us to buy clothes that are more or less 
alike, so federation made the workers realize how much 
alike they were, and how similar were their dangers and 
their needs. An injury to one, an injury to all, was no 
longer a pious copy-book headline—a member of a federa- 
tion knew from practical experience it was honest truth. 

There could of course be no standing still about federa- 
tion. Once men began to combine at all, it was inevitable 
there was no finality either as to method or purpose of 
combination: sectional grouping could only be the 
beginning of things. So federation at first meant a loose 
form of grouping alliance for the adjustment of mutual 
differences and for support in time of stress. A federation 
—take the National Transport Workers’ Federation, for 
instance—grew to mean a negotiating body of transport 
workers for transport problems, recognized by a similarly 
organized body of negotiating employers and arranging 
with them what were in effect national methods of govern- 
ing their industries. 

What federation achieved in I9II we have seen; how 
it came to fail in 1912 it is easy to understand. 

As a matter of fact, we failed in 1912 for quite a number 
of good, substantial reasons. For one thing, you cannot 
strike successfully for several different grievances affecting 
different groups at once, say for the tug crews and the 
sailing bargemen and the ‘“‘ Thomas incident.’”” You want 
a single simple issue, like the famous “ dockers’ tanner”’ of 
1889 or an eight-hour day. Again, just as little as we 
could have successfully gone to war on however good a 
cause on November 12, 1918, just as little could the trans- 
port workers fight in May, 1912, with any hope of victory 
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so soon after the strain of 1911: it was humanly impossible. 
Then, too, it must be admitted Lord Devonport was no 
ordinary opponent. He was the “‘ master he-man ”’ of our 
friends the American film producers ! 

But chiefly we failed in 1912 because federation at that 
time revealed its essential weakness, which was this: an 
executive body formed of representatives of nearly thirty 
other executives did not necessarily reflect the wishes 
of those other executives, though they were linked up by 
federation. It was one thing for the National Transport 
Workers’ Federation to issue an order for a national 
strike; it was quite another matter when the thirty 
individual representatives of the central executive went 
back to their own centres and reported to thirty responsible 
bodies which were in control of sectional funds, and were 
in turn answerable to their own rank and file. As things 
stood every one of those thirty executives had a perfect 
right to discuss the declaration made by the executive 
of the National Transport Workers’ Federation, and from 
that point of view federation was perilously like putting 
the cart before the horse. It was largely a matter of 
finance all through. Each of those thirty executives was 
responsible for certain moneys varying in amount per head 
of membership, which made the burden of a levy much 
heavier for one section than for another. 

The failure of 1912 set its seal to the doubts that had been 
growing in the minds of many of us for some time as we 
followed the march of industrial events on all sides. We 
realized that federation, which had successfully brought 
together a large number of unions in an important industry, 
was not the force that would keep them together for any 
length of time. Still less would so loose a form of grouping 
enable the unions to develop into a great compact organiza- 
tion capable of promoting national movements. 

But the classic example that showed up the imper- 
fections of federation occurred in rg2t on the occasion 
of “Black Friday.’ The Triple Alliance of Miners, 
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Railwaymen, and Transport Workers which was connected 
with the events leading up to that day was nothing more 
than a glorified federation, and as such it failed. 

In itself the Triple Alliance was a valuable innovation 
and admittedly exercised good influence upon industrial 
and political developments inside the British Labour 
movement since its formation in 1914. It had a good 
deal to say about post-war difficulties, and, looking back 
to the statements and proposals for which it was largely 
responsible, it can claim to have gauged things fairly 
accurately. Later it interfered with marked success in 
the effort made by the Government—and even coun- 
tenanced by Labour members of the Coalition—to intro- 
duce coloured and indentured labour in this country in 
order to eke out the dwindling supply of man-power. It 
supported a policy of Direct Action which materially 
influenced the whole of organized Labour during the war 
against Russia in 1918 and 191g, and certainly helped 
towards making the Government change its policy. That 
was all sound and useful work, but it was not what was 
wanted in the spring of 1921. At that time the opportunity 
of doing a special piece of practical work was thrust upon 
the Alliance and it failed. The circumstances were most 
difficult no doubt, but to my belief they could have been 
successfully handled if the proper machinery had been in 
existence. The Triple Alliance was not that machinery. 

I happened to be vice-chairman of the Alliance for 1921, 
and as Robert Smillie—the chairman—was away ill at the 
time, I had a good deal to do with “ Black Friday ”’ and 
the events that led up to it. 

In the early spring of 1921 we were all beginning to 
feel the effects of the post-war slump. Unemployment 
figures were rising; reports of attacks on wages were 
coming in on all sides. The transport workers were 
affected to some extent, but the decontrol of coal which 
came into effect on April Ist at once carried the fight right 
into the middle of the miners’ camp. 
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Their dispute arose on a demand for drastic wage 
reductions by the employers, who maintained that it was 
impossible for them to continue paying the relatively high 
rates gained by the miners in the boom period after the war. 

On March 30 a meeting of the Triple Alliance was 
called at the request of the Miners’ Federation, and Frank 
Hodges—their general secretary—put the position before 
us. He pointed out that during the war the miners’ wages 
had been settled by national agreement, and the effect 
of the removal of control would be to drive them back to 
the old method of settling wages by district negotiations. 
The miners’ fight, therefore, was to preserve national 
negotiations and agreements, and Hodges appealed to the 
other two parties to the Alliance to assist them. 

Following this meeting with all reasonable speed—but 
in more days than it takes minutes to read this account— 
the executives of the Transport Workers’ Federation and of 
the National Union of Railwaymen got together separately, 
and then in united session agreed to help the miners to the 
full extent of their joint powers. As Cramp said publicly 
at the time, we looked upon the position “ as a prelude to a 
general attempt to destroy national negotiations and to 
reduce wages.” 

In the meantime negotiations were going on between 
the owners and the miners and Sir Robert Horne, President 
of the Board of Trade, but as no agreement was reached 
and the miners refused to accept the employers’ terms they 
were automatically locked out on April 1. 

In their indignation—understandable as it was—they 
made their first mistake in the fight, an interesting mistake 
from several points of view. I therefore give the details, 
pointing the moral as I go along. In the first hot heat 
they—the Miners’ Federation—called out the safety men. 
Now, valuable as the cessation of labour on the part of 
the pump-men might be in bringing increased pressure to 
bear upon the mine-owners and the Government, it did 
far more harm than it was worth by handing over to the 
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opponent a most valuable new weapon. Within a few 
hours it became possible for the whole issue to be clouded, 
perhaps deliberately, by the Press and the Government. 
The Press asserted that the mine-workers were destroying 
the property of the nation. The Government at once 
assumed an arbitrary attitude and stated there could be 
no question of further negotiations until the pump men 
and others necessary for the maintenance of the safety of 
the mines had resumed their normal duties. 

Here the other two parties to the Alliance proved 
extremely useful. They saw at once, as outsiders were 
bound to, what a disastrous move the Miners’ Federation 
had made, and they successfully prevailed upon them to 
undo it as soon as possible. They made it perfectly clear 
that the other two federated bodies would be far more 
ready to help if the vexed question of the pump-men was 
once for all out of the way, and urged again and again 
that the co-operation of the transport and railway organiza- 
tions was of infinitely more value than the keeping out of 
the safety men. The order was therefore revoked, and 
this was, I maintain, a tribute to the concerted common 
sense of the Alliance. 

The safety men having gone back to work, negotiations 
were reopened ; but when we heard that the conference 
between the Government, the coal-owners, and the miners, 
held on April 11, had failed to bring about a settlement, 
the following instructions were at once sent to all members 
of the Transport Workers’ Federation : 


“ Joint meeting of Executive Committees Railway- 
men and Transport Workers has decided to take strike 
action on and from ten o'clock Friday night next, 
April 15th, in accordance with the decision of delegate 
conferences. Instruct all members cease work at that time 
and do all to assure unexampled loyalty and solidarity. 


““ HARRY GOSLING 
“ RoBERT WILLIAMS ”’ 
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The decision was conveyed to the Government and was 
evidently a sharp shock, for on receiving it Mr. Lloyd 
George immediately wrote to me asking “if we would 
mind giving the Government the ground upon which we 
had arrived at so sensational a decision.” I replied for 
the Alliance that we were quite willing to meet him and 
make a statement. 

A conference was therefore arranged at Downing Street 
at Ir a.m. on Thursday, April 14. With the Prime 
Minister were Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne, 
Sir Eric Geddes, Dr. Macnamara, Mr. Bridgeman, Mr. 
A. E. Gowers—Permanent Under-Secretary of the Mines 
Department—and Sir Maurice Hankey. J. H. Thomas 
and I headed the representatives of the railwaymen and 
the transport workers respectively. 

At the conference Lloyd George was anxious to know 
why we were doing this, so I tried to make it clear to him 
that we were helping the miners because we thought they 
were right, and we could see no other way of doing it than 
by standing by them in this test of endurance; it was a 
matter of industrial comradeship. 

After we had made our statements the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues retired to prepare the Government’s 
reply, which was, not intended so much for our depu- 
tation as for the outside public and the working class 
in particular. Nothing in that reply was in the least 
convincing to us. The Government tried to turn the 
whole dispute into a political matter, while we asserted 
and reasserted that as far as we were concerned it was 
purely a question of wages. 

The Downing Street conference was followed later in 
the day by a meeting of private members of the House of 
Commons, who wished to hear from Frank Hodges a 
statement of the miners’ case. 

There is no denying that with hot feeling surging up 
on all sides and fear of what might happen there was a 
good deal of confusion as to what actually did transpire 
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at that House of Commons meeting. Hodges’ listeners 
interpreted his words as best they were able—in the heat 
of the fray. 

Frank Hodges certainly repeated at the House of 
Commons meeting as emphatically as he had done at 
previous conferences with the Alliance, that the miners 
stood irrevocably for the twofold principle of a national 
pool and a national determination of wage reductions 
throughout the British coal areas. But in spite of that— 
and I can only account for it by the excited state of mind 
of every one present—there was a general feeling that 
Hodges, in reply to a question, had suggested terms for a 
temporary settlement involving a vital modification of 
the Miners’ Federation programme and therefore of that 
of the Triple Alliance also. 

It can be truly said that up to the moment of the House 
of Commons meeting, the importance of the Alliance, its 
prestige, its potential power for peace or war had grown 
steadily day by day both at the joint conferences of the 
men and in the Labour movement throughout the country. 
It looked as if the position of the entire working class was 
impregnable. The agreement on the part of the Miners’ 
Federation not to interfere with the pumping and safety 
operations had cleared the issue as far as the transport and 
railwaymen were concerned ; the manner of its happening 
had impressed the public. Postponement of the earlier 
strike notices had given the three Alliance organizations 
time to get into closer touch with one another. The 
realization of the salient facts of the wages dispute by 
members all over the country allowed the movement to 
gather strength hour by hour, while the Miners’ Federa- 
tion was showing a degree of solidarity never before 
revealed in their ranks. There seemed every possibility 
of the greatest massed battle between Capital and Labour 
that this or any country had ever seen. 

Suddenly after the House of Commons meeting the 
atmosphere completely changed. 
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The Press Association immediately reported that the actual 
words used by Mr. Hodges in reply to one question were : 


“We are prepared to consider wages provided they 
are not to be regarded as permanently on a district 
basis, but only of a temporary character.” 


Some of the members who had attended the meeting 
rushed straight off to Downing Street, and the Prime 
Minister was called from his bed to hear what they thought 
had been said. He at once clutched at the words as a 
drowning man at a straw and summoned the parties— 
the miners and the mine-owners—to a new conference on 
the following morning—the morning of Black Friday. 

How much had happened even during the night was 
evident almost at day-dawn that Friday morning. The 
Press had been volcanically active, and the morning papers, 
where they did not definitely announce that the Alliance 
strike was off, were full of suggestions that it might be at 
any moment. The miners were approaching a settlement, 
Mr. Hodges had tendered his resignation, the Miners’ 
Federation was rent with confusion owing to the Prime 
Minister’s invitation, and so forth. Telegrams began to 
pour in at head-quarters. Trunk calls came from all over 
the country from the bewildered members of the transport 
organizations: What were they to do? Had Hodges 
really resigned? Was the strike off? What was the 
meaning of it all ? 

The position, so strong on Thursday night, had suffered 
a vital shock by Friday midday. 

It was in this wretched state of doubt and anxiety that 
the Triple Alliance assembled on Friday, April 5. As 
soon as the meeting was opened the miners asked leave 
to retire, that they might consider the invitation from the 
Prime Minister and also Mr. Hodges’ statement which had 
directly or indirectly elicited it. Permission was given 
and the rest of us remained together to await results. 
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After about an hour and a half’s absence and delibera- 
tion, our conference was informed that the Miners’ Federa- 
tion had decided by a very slender majority—three of the 
executive being absent—to refuse the Prime Minister’s 
invitation to a further meeting with the owners. When 
they returned to the full Alliance conference Mr. Herbert 
Smith, their president, further reported that they had 
discussed Mr. Lloyd George’s letter and were going off 
at once to their own head-quarters to draft a suitable 
reply. This they did, and we railway and transport men 
were still left to consider the position as best we could. 
There was no question of asking our advice or of inquiring 
how their decision would affect us. They went off to write 
their letter and left us as we were. 

All the while the position in the country was becoming 
increasingly confused. Telegrams continued to pour in, 
the phone was going all the time. The rank and file 
wanted to know what was happening. What were they 
to do? What was to be done at midnight? What of 
the strike ? 

At last six of us decided to go and see for ourselves 
what actually was happening at the miners’ offices, and 
whether we could do anything to clear up matters. Thomas, 
Cramp, Moore, Squance, Williams, and I were selected, 
and what we found was this. The miners’ executive was 
in session, but three of its members were away, and it had 
determined—by so small a majority that the presence of the 
other three members might have reversed it, as it was 
reversed later—to stand by its previous decision and 
inform Mr. Lloyd George that the miners would not accept 
his invitation. Mr. Herbert Smith indicated to us that 
the miners’ position was not in any way changed by the 
happenings of the evening before. They still kept to 
their original demands, and he hoped that in spite of 
everything we would still stand loyally by them as we had 


previously decided. 
We went straight back to our conference to report, and 
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tried to look at the changed position from all possible 
points of view. But even while we were deliberating the 
news began to come through from as far away as South 
Wales that the Press was announcing Hodges’ resignation 
and the call-off of the Alliance strike. Under these 
conditions we were forced to admit that no reasonable 
hope remained of securing spontaneous and united action 
among our men, while a partial and hopelessly incomplete 
sympathetic stoppage would only weaken our own organiza- 
tions without helping the miners in the least. 

The general morale was broken, and no other course 
was open to us than to call the Alliance strike off officially 
as well. 

And how had it all really come about? I think the 
whole thing can be put into one phrase: the Alliance 
was not a compact body and never acted as such; its 
three sections sat in different rooms as three different 
organizations taking their own decisions, and yet when 
they came together in full conclave they were supposed 
to transform themselves at a moment’s notice into a com- 
pletely welded fighting machine—which was impossible ! 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHERE WE STAND TO-DAY 


which finally brought home to us the fatal limitations 

of federation in face of practical difficulties, and made 
us turn more rapidly than before in the direction of the 
“one big union,”’ at least for transport workers. 

This brings us, therefore, to the most recent trade 
union development—amalgamation—which as far as the 
transport workers are concerned may be looked upon as 
fairly complete. Their industry to-day is represented 
by one big union—the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union—built up by amalgamation of most of the little 
craft unions, district unions, and national unions interested. 
To the extraordinary vigour and perseverance of Ernest 
Bevin is due a large share of the credit for the rapid and 
successful growth of this organization within the last five 
years. 

Considerable impetus was given to the transport 
workers’ amalgamation movement by the Dockers’ Court 
of Inquiry under Lord Shaw in 1921, at which Bevin was 
responsible for the men’s case and earned for himself the 
well-deserved title of the ‘‘ Dockers’ K.C.” 

This Court of Inquiry was rather an interesting new 
departure on the part of the Minister of Labour, who was 
anxious to secure a peaceful settlement of certain claims 
made by the Transport Workers’ Federation at this time 
on behalf of the dockers and other port workers. Their 
demands included an all-round improvement in the 
conditions of employment, the registration of all port 
workers, and maintenance for the unemployed in the 
industry—this last involving nothing less than a revolution 
in the system of casual employment so well known in 
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dockland. The court was appointed by the minister and 
consisted of three representatives of the federation, three 
of the port employers, together with one other labour 
representative and an employers’ representative. 

By one of those miracles that almost make one believe 
in a special Providence for industry, Lord Shaw of Dun- 
fermline was appointed chairman of the court. His legal 
bent, his determination to get a thorough grasp of the ins 
and outs of this industry, his unbounded patience and 
tolerance, all helped to make this inquiry one of the most 
successful of its kind. 

The other members of the court were Sir Joseph Brood- 
bank, Sir Lionel Fletcher, Mr. Frederic Scrutton, Mr. John 
Smethurst, Mr. A. Pugh, Ben Tillett, Robert Williams, and 
myself. 

The parties were represented on the one hand by Sir 
Lynden Macassey, K.C., K.B.E., and Mr. Bruce Thomas, 
and on the other by Mr. Ernest Bevin and Mr. James 
Sexton. 

The inquiry was held in the Royal Courts of Justice 
and was public. It was conducted very much like a legal 
case, both sides calling many witnesses, practical men and 
learned professors, administrators and horny-handed 
dockers, while sheaves of documents were handed in on 
both sides. General interest ran high all through, and the 
public parts of the court were always filled. 

Lord Shaw left nothing undone to make himself master of 
the situation we were so carefully reviewing, and I remem- 
ber one day he insisted on going down to see the men 
taken on at the docks in the morning. I went with him. 
He saw them mustered at 7.45 a.m. and the greater number 
of them engaged, but on that particular day over two 
hundred men were left out. Lord Shaw said he supposed 
they would get another chance at the calling-on time at 
midday. I pointed out to him that every one of those 
men had already spent money that morning he need not 
have spent if he had known he would not be wanted. 
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Each man had to have his breakfast and be ready for work, 
because immediately he is called on he starts his job. Then 
there had been the tram or train fare, and pennies went 
such a little way out of doors and such a long way in the 
home. He had already spent as much money that morning 
as would have helped to make a good breakfast for the 
family, and yet he had not gota start. I think Lord Shaw 
felt it was good to have some members of his court who knew 
these things by experience. 

The way in which Bevin set about preparing his case 
was masterly, and was only bettered by the way in which 
he presented it. As all the world knows, he scored a 
magnificent triumph; the dockers gained their terms, 
and what was far more valuable, secured registration as a 
preliminary to maintenance. The work which was begun 
in 1921 and is now going on steadily in all the ports will in 
a very few years make an end to the evils of casual employ- 
ment which has prevailed so long. 

Another thing happened at the Court of Inquiry which 
proved an immense benefit to the men: it was brought 
home to them somehow, as never before, to what an extent 
theirs was a common cause. From that time onward 
they began to ask themselves why, if they were so inter- 
dependent upon each other for the maintenance of their 
wage standards and conditions of employment, they 
should be split up into so many different organizations, 
some of which were almost ineffective, all of which would 
have been the better for the increased power and standing 
that amalgamation affords. 

Lord Shaw’s summing up marks the beginning of a new 
era for dock workers, and certain passages of his report will 
never be forgotten. 


“ The Court is of opinion that labour frequently or 
constantly under-employed is injurious to the interests 
of the workers, the ports, and the public, and that it 
is discreditable to society. It undermines all security, 
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and is apt to undermine all self-respect upon the workers’ 
part. It is only among those who have sunk very far, 
and whom the system itself may have demoralized, that 
it can be accepted as a working substitute for steady 
and assured employment. In one sense it is a con- 
venience to authorities and employers, whose require- 
ments are at the mercy of storms and tides and unfore- 
seen casualties, to have a reservoir of unemployment 
which can be readily tapped as the need emerges for a 
labour supply. If men were merely the spare parts 
of an industrial machine, this callous reckoning might 
be appropriate; but society will not tolerate much 
longer the continuance of the employment of human 
beings on those lines. 

“The system of casualization must, if possible, be 
torn up by the roots. It is wrong. And the one issue 
is as to what practical means can be adopted of readily 
providing labour, while avoiding cruel and unsocial 
conditions. 

“So serious has the position become that it has 
evolved habits of mind and body on the part of the 
workmen themselves which are detrimental to them and 
on a wide scale deeply injurious. Many workers have 
got into the habit of thinking that day labour is a sign 
of independence, and that labour secured even for a 
week leaves them devoid of that liberty to do nothing 
which they have come to prize. As in so many other 
cases mentioned in this Report, this habit of mind is in 
no respect sanctioned by the leaders of the men, and as 
properly urged by them, one of the true lines of reform 
in this trade will be the abolition of the daily wage 
system and the substitution therefor of the payment of 
wages weekly.”” (Par. 17 of the Report.) 

“. .. When it is mentioned that men failing to 
obtain labour at 8 o’clock in the morning are driven on 
to the streets or back to their homes for five hours till 
the next chance comes, with no certainty even then of 
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any other result, and when it is remembered that there 
does not appear even yet to exist on any appreciable 
scale within the docks, ports and harbours of our King- 
dom any refuge, place of rest, or even proper or sufficient 
canteen accommodation, although in the case of thou- 
sands of men their homes may be miles away from their 
place of labour, it will be seen that a sense of umbrage 
is almost bound to linger. . . .”’ (Par. 28 of Report.) 


These are words of wisdom and understanding. If there 
were more sympathetic insight of this kind in official 
quarters the world would be a better and happier place 
TO-CAY es + 

The term “scientific organization’ has been so often 
applied to the great union with which I am connected 
that I am diffident about using it here, but the description 
is largely accurate. So well thought out is its amalgama- 
tion scheme that many of the old objections to large 
unions have been overcome. For instance, the vital 
matter of preserving the identity of a group of craftsmen 
has been provided for, and sufficient local autonomy in 
various trades and districts has been given to maintain 
a feeling of responsibility and usefulness among the com- 
mittees and officers working away from the centre. In 
this and other ways the organization has been built up 
on a sure foundation and is setting an example to other 
industries. 

It seems to me worth while at this stage to halt for a 
little while and see exactly where we stand to-day with 
regard to this achievement—what has been done and how 
it is being done; how much of the building is complete, 
how much is still scaffolding. 

There are certain internal advantages of amalgamation 
which speak for themselves. If federation was an economy, 
far more so is amalgamation. It implies a division of 
labour, which obviously makes for economy and efficiency. 
So does the free handling of a large central fund, enabling 
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you to know exactly where you are, what you can under- 
take, how and where you must pull in and so forth. This 
in turn makes for greater stability. In a loose federation 
every one knows there is a federal fund, but no one has 
direct responsibility for it. With a great amalgamated 
organization you are bound to have a steady executive. 

I have already pointed out to what extent organization 
means simplification. But it also means expansion, and 
making permanent use of things that are otherwise lost 
from period to period. It means archives, statistics, legal 
and political departments, and new developments wherever 
they are wanted. 

What has made this amalgamation the more remarkable 
is the fact that it has been “ democratic’ throughout. It 
has come about by the alinement of the majority of the 
members, and has not been imposed from without by the 
will of a few extremists. There was no imposing anything 
on the watermen and lightermen, for instance, as I think 
I made clear earlier on. 

Often I have heard it said by “left wingers ’’ that the 
officials of a trade union are usually anti-amalgamation, 
but the events in our own union entirely confound that 
statement. Twenty general secretaries, a number of 
assistant secretaries, treasurers, and other chief officials 
willingly gave up their old status and gladly undertook 
the new duties to which they were allocated. 

But admittedly all through the period of transition the 
official element has to be continually on the alert and 
tread warily, considering the funds, the economic conditions 
of the day, and the possibilities of development or disaster. 
For while on the one hand the rank and file may be eager 
to rush forward—especially when there is excitement in 
the air and a promise of cheap success—on the other hand 
certain sections may be unwilling to come into line at all 
and only desire to keep their identity. 

The change of working conditions for the said official 
element is tremendous, and takes some getting used to. 
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When I was general secretary of the Lightermen’s and 
Watermen’s Society I knew practically every one of 
my men. Now we deal with large bodies of men in an 
industry spread over the country whom individually we 
know not at all. Thus the advantage of being able to 
pass on to them the same thought and reasoning as we 
could formerly is lost. To-day delegates have to be sent 
out far and wide, and though they take the identical 
Message and intend and wish to serve the same cause, 
there is always a danger that owing to their individuality 
and the varying temperament of different districts their 
presentation of an agreed case may be entirely different. 
This is an unknown difficulty to employers, but a very 
real one on the workers’ side. Take the difference in 
mentality of a body of dock labourers in Dublin who get 
your point before you have put it into words and laugh 
and cry at every turn, and contrast them with a gathering 
of hard-headed Yorkshiremen. 

I remember many years ago visiting Hull for the purpose 
of organizing the waterside men. My host and hostess on 
that occasion were a lighterman and his wife. A big 
Sunday afternoon meeting was arranged and it was crowded 
with men. I talked to them at my very best for over an 
hour, and they were quiet and attentive and seemed 
interested. But when I had finished they all went home 
without the slightest hint of any impression having been 
made upon them. I felt rather crestfallen about it, and 
when I went back to my lodging to partake of a real 
Yorkshire tea provided by my hostess, she inquired how 
I had got on. “ Rottenly,’ I said. “I talked to them 
for over an hour and not one of them saida word!”’ “ Oh, 
that’s all right,’ she said; ‘‘ they won’t for three or four 
days.”’ Ina fortnight I returned to Hull to open a branch, 
and at least five hundred of my Sunday audience were 
there to enrol as a result of the meeting ! 

Compare that with the employers’ side of things. An 
employer in a particular industry can as a rule get all the 
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men who matter in his business into one small room. 
They in turn have to convey information to only a very small 
outer circle, and those probably their friends, partners, or 
fellow-directors, possibly members of the same clubs in town, 
or visitors to the same hotels at the same holiday resorts. 

We, on the other hand, are of course helped tremendously 
by our branch organization, for branch life is a vital factor 
in trade union structure, and only through the branches 
can the officials get the view of the members. There is 
no end to the possible developments of a trade union under 
the guidance of a live committee and an energetic secretary, 
but that is beside the point for the moment. I merely 
want to point out the need for branch activities in keeping 
the personal touch. 

And there has got to be personal touch and friendly 
feeling all the time, if things are to work at all smoothly 
in the highly sensitive and complicated scheme of things 
which we call a modern industrial state. 

I think one of the first bodies to appreciate this was the 
Industrial Council set up by the Government in 1913. It 
consisted of twenty-four members representing trade 
unions and employers, with Sir George Askwith as chairman. 
Its business was to advise the Government in the matter 
of industrial difficulties, and it was also asked to conduct 
an inquiry into industrial agreements. The inquiry was a 
very thorough one, witnesses being heard from practically 
every trade, but what struck me most was the official 
realization of the fact that collective bargaining, of which 
the Industrial Council expressed its complete approval, 
is based upon the principle of mutual consent—the personal 
touch again, you see—and that it is a natural growth which 
can be either fostered or thwarted by external conditions. 

At the end of this inquiry the services of the Industrial 
Council were not used to any extent and it became defunct. 
I think this was a mistake, because we have often felt the 
need of such a body, where workers and employers can 
meet face to face. 
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But the main thing to remember is that you must 
keep in touch somehow, men with men, employers with 
employers, and men with employers too. And in this last 
line of contact the trade union is still the needful link. 

The big employer of to-day can no longer personally 
discuss problems or difficulties with his men. If he has 
anything to convey to them the secretary or manager 
of the business is deputed to meet a representative of 
the workers, and as it is of supreme importance that the 
said representative be as well equipped as possible and 
vested with some authority and independence in order to 
put forward the viewpoint of the workers, the trade union 
official is the best man for him to meet. For that reason 
we very rarely hear of an employer of any standing refusing 
to recognize a trade union. Recognition is no longer a 
concession, it is a necessity. 

But the greatest advantage that has come to us 
out of national organization has been: national agree- 
ments carrying national weight. Whereas in my early 
days you might complete an industrial adjustment in the 
north, and then have to begin exactly the same thing 
over again in the south, to-day a fairly level standard 
of payment for a particular class of work is obtainable all 
over the country. This achievement is obviously a factor 
making for peace and stability. 

On the other hand, national agreements, like everything 
new in life, personal, political, or industrial, present new 
difficulties and dangers. While one may solemnly declare 
that an agreement once signed shall be carried out—and 
in nine cases out of ten it will be—under the conditions 
which I have attempted to describe, connected with getting 
the men to understand what is really meant, no body of 
officials however strong can enforce it; still less can they 
break away one set of men from another in a common 
cause. 

As a matter of fact the making of agreements can never 
be a dead-level process. There must be less progress in 
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some places, because there is greater in others. Hence 
the fresh problem arises that the national official, who 
has to regard his organization and its efforts as a whole, 
appears to those situated in places where advancement 
is easiest at best as a very dull person. In his successes 
he may be looked upon as a hero, but where he is unsuccess- 
ful he is not readily accepted as having done his best and 
failed, he is in fact often described as a traitor—an extra- 
vagant charge with a face value amongst the great mass 
very different from its explanation in a dictionary. 

An additional difficulty is that the national official has 
not only to look upon his union as a whole, but upon the 
employers as a whole too. As I have tried to show in 
connexion with our difficulties in I9g1I and 1912, just as 
the workmen are steadily tending towards amalgamation, 
so, too, are the employers becoming more and more highly 
organized. These two great forces are bound to come 
into collision some day, and then I think they will 
smash through—yes, that seems to me the best way of 
putting it—into a new order of things. I do not 
believe it must necessarily mean a smashing through by 
force, for I see no good reason why, in this country at 
least, with all its cumbrous but effective machinery for 
adjustment, it should not be brought about by mental 
force. Once upon a time the popular form of protest used 
to be the riot ; now it is the strike; in the future it will 
be the ballot box—national, municipal, industrial ! 

And yet I do not agree with those who say there will 
be no more general strikes, or that strikes are no good. 
Of course they are no good for the purpose of permanently 
settling differences between employers and employed. 
That has to be done by negotiations, taken early to avoid 
hot blood and bad tempers, taken slowly and not against 
time. But I am quite prepared for another general strike 
some day, and I do not think of it as either good or bad. 

As far as the general strike of May, 1926, is concerned, 
when all the critics have said their best and worst, what 
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I feel about it is this: Nothing short of a spiritual urge 
could have brought some of the types of men into it that 
were in it. In the main, the general strike was in the 
minds of individuals a revolt against injustice to the 
miners, an emphatic assertion that they would no longer 
be parties, however indirectly, to the system that tolerated 
it. If, therefore, people say there will be no more general 
strikes, I admit that possibly by the time the next one 
comes it will have a different name. But general revolts 
there certainly will be from time to time, and that each as it 
comes will be more serious and emphatic, I have no doubt. 
In the future I believe that when a crisis comes it will be 
met by the whole strength of the Labour movement vested 
in one central authority. Last May you had a central 
authority, of course—the General Council—but it lacked 
supreme control over its constituents, and for that reason 
failed. 

Though great organizations may loosely link up with 
each other for certain purposes over and over again, I still 
feel there is a snag. As soon as a doubt or an unfore- 
seen difficulty arises in connexion with any important 
problem—think of Black Friday again—each union is 
bound to retire to its own permanent base to consider its 
own position rather than that of the composite authority 
temporarily in charge of affairs. I have for many years 
now dreamed of an organization of which the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress—now the General 
Council—shall be the central hub, and I fully believe this 
dream will be realized when present-day trade unionism 
has travelled a little farther still in the direction of amalga- 
mation, and amalgamation yet again. . 

Inevitably all these changes have led to differences of 
opinion among us, changes of view and even discords, 
which have been seized upon by our opponents and 
exploited as “splits” in our ranks. Often—possibly most 
often—it is the healthy spirit of youth that rebels. Youth 
does not wish to belittle the pioneers, but life is so short 
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and there is so much to do! The young do not readily 
realize that their elders, who seem to be moving along so 
slowly, are, after all, going as fast as the great machine will 
let them, and that it is up to youth to help them make it 
move faster, not to break it impatiently to pieces. 

But my own mind is quite clear, and I am undismayed 
in spite of petty defections. I know our movement is a 
growing one, just because it 7s changing and moving. 
Take a large body of undisciplined men and stand them 
still and see how formidable they look. Move them and 
see how chaotic they are, but they are moving. The side 
with which I have been associated has always been moving ! 

A movement such as the unofficial strike of 1923 
was a different matter. It was a move right enough, 
but back, back to isolation and all it means in the way 
of waste and ineffectiveness. It was heartbreaking at 
the time ! 

Unofficial action is at best a silly business, bound to 
defeat its own ends. At worst it puts back the clock 
for years and threatens to sacrifice all the labour that has 
gone to build up the trade union movement. It tends 
to undermine the whole principle of collective bargaining 
by claiming the right to snatch a victory as the result of 
mere chance. Moreover, it puts the employers safely on 
the track of employing precisely the same policy. And 
who will gain most by that—the employers with their 
security and the knowledge that they can hold out longer 
than the workers, or the workers with their labour as their 
only wealth backed by the limited resources of their 
organizations? There are not two answers to that 
question! Unofficial action is illogical as well. Its leaders 
call for rebellion and in the same breath for loyalty. At 
one moment they break agreements, and the next demand 
negotiations with the employers for making others. For 
the time being they quite forget that they themselves may 
be overthrown by the same cycle of events. 

The great organizations of employers pretend to look 
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with disfavour on unofficial strikes, but I have never felt 
quite satisfied that they do not regard these disputes as 
far more in their interests than in those of the men. I 
think they must realize their last hope of maintaining 
control is by encouraging break-aways and isolation. For 
it is noteworthy that employers very rarely have unofficial 
strikes among themselves. 

Curiously enough, my own parliamentary constituency 
of Whitechapel and St. George’s was one of the hotbeds of 
discontent during the unofficial strike of 1923, and Bevin 
and I attended an extraordinary meeting in Premierland, 
Whitechapel, at that time. 

We had called the meeting to give the unofficial strikers 
some account of what was really happening, and to show 
them as clearly as we could what their action was leading 
to. The hall was packed with a mixed audience of two 
thousand, but they had come, as we very soon found, not 
to listen but to shout us down. We were two against two 
thousand, and of course they had aneasyrun. We tried to 
speak but it was impossible. “ Traitors—blacklegs— 
false leaders—clear out . . .”’ were shot at us from every- 
where at once, and when the audience was tired of that, 
or rather to put it in official language had “ shown that it 
had no confidence ’’ in us, it withdrew in a body and left 
us as we were. I felt the only thing to do was to smile, 
but Bevin thrust out his underlip and let his face boldly 
say what his tongue was not allowed to express. .. . 

It was a strange experience to us both, leaving a bitter 
taste at the time, and yet urging us on, for the pity of it all, 
to greater efforts than before. .. . 

I have firm faith in the future. I am even inclined to 
believe that while perhaps in the beginning industrial 
combination may give rise to class antagonism and class 
warfare, it will in time tend to absorb them. It has in 
itself the elements not of war—those are part and parcel 
of the present system—but of permanent peace. What it 
claims is a place in the sun even for the bottom dog, and 
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not even for the top dog two places, as long as there are not 
two all round! 

That reminds me of two strenuous fights we had, to help 
two small sections of folks who have been “‘ bottom dogs ”’ 
all the time, that is, since the industrialization of this 
country ; I mean the canal workers and the agricultural 
labourers. Both, though totally different in calling and 
mentality, have never so far reaped anything like the 
adequate fruits of their labours for the community. 

At no period have the canal workers been prosperous. 
They carry, say, twenty-five tons of cargo from Brentford 
to Birmingham and the earnings of the “ crew’ are about 
twenty shillings a week—paid on tonnage rates. They 
are quite different from the men at work on the tidal 
rivers, more like gipsies in fact, and hence difficult to 
organize. During the war they were organized to some 
extent and benefited considerably, specially under the 
system of canal control. But after the war the canals 
were decontrolled again, canal traffic began to fall off 
owing to railway competition, and the boat-owners deter- 
mined to exploit the position by reducing the already 
very low wages of the canal workers. 

In 1921 they became one of the sections of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, and in the same year there 
followed a strike that was unusual in many ways. Small 
groups of boats stopped at every point on the day the 
dispute began, and these groups were scattered over the 
canal system from Brentford in the south through Rugby, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Chester to the Mersey. The 
strike lasted several weeks and during that time I had two 
or three stormy interviews with representatives of the 
employers. Finally a writ was issued against one of our 
union officials. This turned out to be a real stroke of 
luck, because when the case came before the law courts, 
our counsel was able to state quite clearly that arbitration 
would find a way out of the difficulty. It was a reasonable 
offer which the employers had rejected up to that time, 
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but they could not decently persist in their attitude before 
the court. In that way the dispute was settled. 

One Sunday afternoon during the strike I attended a 
meeting at a small village on the Grand Junction Canal 
near Rugby. On the bank I saw the boatmen’s children 
playing in the mud. I talked to them, and a woman near 
by said it was a pleasure to see them “ playing together.” 
It was the first time she had seen so many amusing them- 
selves ina group. When I got among the children and they 
heard who I was, they began to inquire if the strike was 
over. I told them I was very sorry, but it was not over 
yet. They did not appear to mind in the least, though I 
thought it would be bad news to them. In fact, they 
seemed relieved, so I asked why they wanted to know. 
They told me enthusiastically that because of the 
strike they had been able to go to school! The strike 
was also the longest holiday the oldest canal worker could 
remember. 

I was not directly concerned in the agricultural labourers’ 
dispute of 1923. It was organized by the National Union 
of Agricultural Workers, who were opposing the attempt 
of the Norfolk farmers to reduce the wages of the labourers 
from twenty-five shillings to twenty-four shillings per 
week of fifty hours, while the men wanted an increase to 
twenty-six shillings. But after a few weeks, when all 
negotiations had failed, the Minister of Agriculture invited 
Mr. Harry German, the President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, and myself to act as mediators. 

The settlement of the dispute which secured to the men 
their twenty-five shillings for a fifty-hour week, with over- 
time rates and a weekly half-holiday, did not fill me with 
enthusiasm, and I said so in the House during the debate 
on the Ministry of Agriculture, when Sir Robert Sanders 
congratulated Mr. German and me on our work. I 
expressed the hope that we should soon get some way 
beyond such miserable terms. ‘‘ I should be ashamed,” I 
declared, “ if I often had to make this kind of agreement.” 
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Soon afterwards I received a letter from the Norfolk 
County Committee of the National Union of Agricultural 
Workers : 

“|. It is my privilege and pleasure,” wrote the 
secretary, ‘to tender to you our united thanks and 
genuine gratitude for all the work and the skill put 
forth by you in bringing the recent dispute in Norfolk 
to a successful conclusion. We count it as one of the 
high days in our upward march, when London lent us 
one of her most able sons to pilot our cause to a harbour 
where, at least, our position as workers is not worsened, 
but, on the contrary, substantial gains are assured. 
You have laid a foundation on which we may build, if 
we will, a stronger position in the days to be.” 


I suppose sometimes one had to be satisfied with having 
“laid a foundation.” 

For all these tasks—important to-day but far more 
so in the years immediately ahead—great leaders will 
be wanted. And as they are wanted they will come— 
look how Ernest Bevin came. 

Leadership is a queer thing, and is generally held to be 
a gift and not acquired. It seems to me that it may well 
be a gift, but yet you have to learn about it all your life 
as you go along. As you go along, that is the point, for 
there is no real school for leaders except life. The public 
schools say they train them, but I believe that in the 
future leaders will come from everywhere, east and west, 
north and south, public school and council school, village 
or slum. 

Leadership is a real thing, though it can be attained 
by bluff and held as long as one is able to carry on an 
elaborate system of deception. But it will not be likely 
to last any considerable time under such conditions. 

I remember one of my colleagues used to say of me, 
alluding to my old river days: ‘‘ No one knows so much 
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about fogs as Gosling, and that’s why he’s such a good man 
for his job.’’ That was all very well as far as it went, but 
we shall have to go farther than that in the future for leaders 
in our movement. 

Leadership with us requires that however you fare 
you are definitely leading, and that your lead is accepted 
unquestionably. For a leader to attempt to ask for 
resolutions that he must be obeyed is absurd. It would 
look even more ridiculous than the agreement “‘ that the 
agreement must be final’”’ which we signed at the Home 
Office after the 1911 dock strike. 

In a spontaneous movement leadership tends to go to 
some person who comes out of the blue and just leads— 
for better or worse. But in the trade union movement 
leadership is a material kind of thing; the leader has 
to be paid for his services—for, after all, he too must live— 
and to be knocked out of a paid service tends to become 
injustice. Speaking frankly, I suppose the best kind of 
leadership is where the leader, as soon as he fails, is trampled 
under foot. It is hard; but probably it makes for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

Of course the employer and the Press—possibly only 
half-consciously—make continual attempts to discredit 
the leader and even the ordinary trade union official in 
the eyes of his men, and to break down their confidence 
in him. Though extreme cases of this are not often 
found now, the suspicion tends to linger on. 

But leaders will be there all right as they are wanted. 
They are around us even now, and that is why we stand 
firmly for adult education, so that when the time comes 
these leaders-to-be may find themselves intellectually as 
well as practically equipped for what, after nearly forty 
years, I still maintain is one of the finest services in the 
world—the Trade Union Movement. 
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of life and scenery in foreign countries, or tales of 

adventure, I should advise him to skip the present 
chapter. Nothing has happened to me abroad that might 
not easily have happened to any other Britisher. But I 
have brought home from my journeys one memento— 
always the same, yet endlessly different—which I value 
more highly than the big-game hunter his tusks and skins. 
I have paid no duty on it at any port or customs barrier, 
I need no glass case to store it in at home. My travels 
have given me, as nothing else could do, an unwavering 
faith in Internationalism as a live and growing thing. 
The people whose countries I have visited and whose 
hospitality I have enjoyed are my friends and my comrades. 
There is an international feeling between us, though we 
cannot yet talk to each other in an international language. 
We have common needs and common dangers: “an 
injury to one an injury to all”’ is as true of the States of 
Europe to-day—if you must limit it geographically for 
the present—as it is of any section of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. 

That sure knowledge is the treasure I have found on 
my travels, and it will be the reward of all who go out into 
the world in the right spirit, even though they may know 
no word of any foreign language. 

Perhaps I was naturally inclined towards internationalism 
all my life, though I was not conscious of it till I began to 
travel. In fact, it seems to me you cannot be engaged in 
the continual carriage of merchandise on the river without 
instinctively knowing something of internationalism. 
Walk through the docks with your eyes open and you will 
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understand what I mean. I think John Masefield caught 
something of the spirit of it when he went over the ware- 
houses and the London docks in the early years of the 
Port Authority ; he sent a poem afterwards as a memento 
of his visit : 

You showed me nutmegs and nutmeg husks, 

Ostrich feathers and elephant tusks, 

Hundreds of tons of costly tea 

Packed in wood by the Cingalee, 

And a myriad drugs which disagree. 

Cinnamon, myrrh, and mace you showed, 

Golden paradise birds that glowed, 

More cigars than a man could count, 

And a billion cloves in an odorous mount, 

And choice port wine from a bright glass fount. 

You showed, for a most delightful hour, 

The wealth of the world and London’s power. 


To come back to river work again for a moment and its 
effect on a man’s outlook in life. You are never up 
against the edge of things in river work as you are on land. 
The river flows and takes you with it . . . it does not put 
you down at acertain spot and say: “ This is the boundary.” 
It flows on and on... into the sea . . . and the sea is 
the road to other lands . . . and other lands make up 
the world and ‘the wealth of the world,” and that 
is internationalism when once we learn to see straight 
about it. 

It is quite different on land. There—if you are an 
Englishman—your first feeling is that England is the 
world. In fact, if you have never been out of it, you might 
well think London is the world. But all that is imagination, 
and directly you get over the Channel you realize there is 
no dividing line between us and the other folks. That is 
one of the first things you learn when you travel. 

A few pages back I was speaking about the qualities 
essential to our future Labour leaders. They will certainly 
have to be great travellers, great men of the world in the 
best sense, or internationalists if you prefer to call them so, 
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for the next step to the national organization I have 
attempted to describe must be international organization, 
with all the extended knowledge and experience it demands. 
It cannot fail to come in time, though I must admit that 
during my career the success of such trade union “ Inter- 
nationals’ as we have known has not been striking. 
Effective help has been given on occasions by continental 
dockers, and we in our turn have reciprocated by sym- 
pathetic movements in British ports. But up to the present 
continental peoples have been more active on the political 
side, and international industrial developments have been 
somewhat hampered. 
| The ability to adopt an international point of view is, 
however, bound to follow, even if the great national 
organizations have not at this moment reached the stage 
when the welfare of their brothers, whom they have not 
seen and hardly know, is as important to them as their 
own. But if you have lived through such a period as I 
have, in which the area of industrial grouping has extended 
under your very eyes from year to year and from decade, 
to decade, you know—you do not vaguely hope or believe, 
you know—that international organization too is only a 
matter of time. 

I do not think it will come quite in my time now, though 
I had hoped to see the day when international amalgama- 
tion would assert itself and weld the industrial, political, 
and co-operative movements throughout Europe into one 
creative whole. When that happens there will really arise 
a great international brotherhood which will take the reins 
of government and do away with wars, and we shall no 
longer have to go to the Albert Hall to get the second-hand 
thrill of singing : 


“When wilt thou save the people .. . 
Not crowns and thrones but men! ”’ 


In this matter of internationalism—somehow there is still 
a kind of faddist ring about the word, and I wish we could 
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coin a new one for what we want—the employers are a 
long way ahead of us. In all the great industries, such as 
shipping, the control on the employers’ side is already 
international. The Liverpool or London or Glasgow 
shipowner as such no longer exists, and British and Dutch 
and American shipowners, to name only a few, make 
common cause. Shipowning is national and international 
and must therefore be dealt with from the Labour side with 
as good national and international organization as the 
employers present. 

I had an interesting experience of this once, and from 
both points of view. It was in 1920, and I had gone over 
to help the Dutch dockers fight for the same standard as 
we have here. We were stopping the Dutch ships because 
their owners would not come into line. 

When I arrived in Amsterdam the men said they were 
just going to meet the employers and invited me to join 
them. I pointed out that I was an alien, and perhaps 
the employers would resent interference from me, as 
they were quite entitled to do. But the union officials 
telephoned to them and the employers agreed to the 
invitation. 

I went to that meeting in fear and trembling, because 
I was going to meet people to whom I could not say a word, 
because I did not know their language, but to my surprise 
the chairman of the employers opened the door on our 
arrival and greeted me in the most friendly fashion: 
“Hello, Mr. Gosling! Had I known we were to negotiate 
on this business, I could have made an appointment to 
meet you in Leadenhall Street, or in Genoa.”” We had 
both been delegates to a League of Nations Conference 
there a few days before. 

The other side was rather more humorous. It was the 
night of the settlement of the Antwerp strike, and I was 
present at a meeting of the men. All was going smoothly 
enough, when a Belgian docker rushed into the hall, 
insisted on being heard, and would not be silenced. The 
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others hurried him out as soon as they could, so that the 
English visitor might not notice the disturbance. 

I explained that it was quite unnecessary, as I knew 
perfectly well what he was talking about, although I could 
not understand his language—he was just one of the “‘ no 
surrender’ boys. My friends replied: “ That’s right, 
but how on earth did you know ?” 

As if that sort of thing did not happen on our side of 
the North Sea! ... 

I made my first trip abroad when I was sixteen; it 
was to Hamburg with the mate of a cargo steamer. On 
our arrival he put me ashore and told me to come back 
when I was hungry and at bedtime. He could not show 
me round the city as he had to superintend the discharge 
and reloading of the ship, so I strolled about Hamburg for 
five days all by myself. My father had given me four 
shillings pocket-money, and I spent it all. One of the 
things that most impressed me was a very fine Peace 
monument near the river Alster. I was looking at it 
when a boy passed me, and quite without thinking I 
turned to him and asked him, in English, what it was, just 
as I should have done at home. He replied in English 
too, though he could not speak it very well, and we became 
quite friendly after that and he showed me the sights of 
the city. He was Swiss and was employed by a watch- 
maker, and was quite thrilled when I told him I had come 
from London. 

It was a most thrilling experience at the time, but 
somehow it all came back to me with the vividness of 
a brand-new adventure when I went to inspect the Port 
of Hamburg with the River Committee of the London 
County Council about twenty-five years later. 

I remembered everything. I felt myself a boy again, 
and could not resist hunting for the quaint little shop 
where I had bought my first present for home all those 
years before. I was determined to find that Peace monu- 
ment again too, though I had not the vaguest idea where 
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to look for it. One day, in fact, I walked out of the 
hotel saying to myself that I was not coming back before 
I had discovered it. Suddenly it was there, right in front 
of me, just as I remembered it, just as if it too had felt a 
call to renew our acquaintance! To me there was some- 
thing very mysterious about our meeting like that. I shall 
never forget it. 

On this official visit to Hamburg in addition to going for 
the London County Council I carried the credential of the 
London Trades Council and also that of my own union, 
and I was bringing the fraternal greetings of the organized 
London workers to our German friends. I was thus able 
to see something of the Labour movement in the port, and 
to gather some useful information about the Trade Union 
Federation, an institution very similar to our own Trades 
Council. It seemed a most energetic body and was 
branching out even in those early days in many directions. 
I was told with pride that seven lectures had been given 
under its auspices on the “Descent of Man.” Cheap 
theatrical performances at the local theatres were also 
arranged in connexion with it, a practice still much to the 
fore in German local Labour parties to-day. 

It was in the same year—1903—that for the first time 
I met Hermann Jochade, the secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. We were both attending 
a meeting at Antwerp. He was a German and had not 
yet learnt English, yet we managed to talk to each other 
all the while we were there. We discovered a Belgian who 
understood German but not English, and he had a friend 
who knew Flemish and English but not German. It 
was rather a roundabout way of doing things, but Jochade 
and I conversed quite readily by means of these two inter- 
preters. Of course there was a strong link between 
us—our determined will and wish to understand each other 
for the sake of the International we both represented, and 
I believe we could have talked even without a language. 

My most vivid recollections of Germany are connected 
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with 1912 and the south of the country. My friend Robert 
Phillimore, who was taking a motor camping holiday there, 
asked me to join him for a few days on my way to a 
conference in Berlin. 

We had arranged to meet at the Dutch frontier, but at 
the last moment I received a telegram telling me to train 
to Stuttgart. When I arrived I found the young daughter 
of Dr. Lindemann, a member of the Wiirtemberg Parlia- 
ment, waiting for me at the station, and with her all that 
was left of poor Phillimore. He was a complete wreck ! 
While passing a railway level crossing in his car, the man 
at the gate had let down the pole without warning. It 
struck the car across the bonnet and badly damaged 
Phillimore’s face. He was therefore staying with Dr. 
Lindemann while the car was under repair. Lindemann 
lived in the suburbs of Stuttgart and had a charming 
house with a wonderful orchard. He gave me a most 
cordial welcome and was sure a rest would do me good— 
it was just after the 1912 strike. His wife was away at 
Gotha attending a great national conference of “ white 
ribbon women.” His villa certainly was a splendid place 
to rest in, the essence of rest being that you do what you like 
when you like, and are left to yourself as long as you like. 

After three days the car was ready to start again. It 
had covered many miles in Austria, and though it was in 
excellent running order looked very dilapidated and was 
still covered with mud. 

Our first day was spent in running through the apple 
country, along the roads with communal orchards on either 
side. When night came on and we did not seem to be 
approaching anything in the way of a town or village we 
put up at a small farm-house with a café attached. The 
hostess was quite pleased to have us; she had plenty of 
food, she said, as a calf had been killed that day. She 
cooked its liver for us, and in all my life I never tasted 
anything so good. Whether it was the day in the open 
air or the woman’s cooking I do not know, but that 
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liver, black bread, and hot coffee and milk with butter and 
honey seemed to me nothing short of food for the gods ! 

We continued our journey very early next morning, 
and here I must explain that I had equipped myself for 
the tour with a very big overcoat, which made me look 
quite an important person as compared with my friend, 
who was wearing an old suit covered with grease—he always 
spent at least some part of the day under the car. At 
7.30 a.m. we arrived at a small market town just across 
the border and situated in another German State. As we 
were short of petrol we took our cans and went in search 
of a garage, leaving the car in the square. When we 
returned we found two policemen in charge of it, each 
wearing the uniform of his particular State. 

They proceeded to ask me a whole host of questions, 
thinking I was the owner—that was due to the big coat— 
but I referred them to Phillimore, which they resented, 
because they thought I was passing them on to my chauffeur. 
For some reason or other they suspected us, and it struck 
me at once they thought we were spies. I told my friend, 
to his utter dismay, for he was a little fed-up with adven- 
tures at the moment after his accident. So I cheered him 
as best I could, and even suggested that all our friends would 
be delighted if we had to go to prison for spying in Germany! 

The police officers then asked permission to search the 
car, which they did. As that led to nothing exciting they 
next demanded the licence. At this point poor Phillimore 
went pale and cold: he had not the least idea where it 
was! All he could do was to search his bag! He pulled 
it down from the back of the car, put it on the pavement, 
and threw out the things one by one: pants, socks, a boot, 
a sponge, a map, a boot again, but never a licence. He was 
growing paler and colder every moment when, just as he 
had told me it was no use, he could not find it, it turned up 
from somewhere, photo and all. The police declared them- 
selves satisfied and let us go on. 

We were well on our journey again when—for the first 
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time that morning—Phillimore smiled. ‘‘ They’ve missed 
one thing,” he said triumphantly. ‘‘ When the car was 
repaired the mechanics had to shift the front number 
plate, and the one they put on again afterwards is not mine 
at all. So we have one number at the front and another 
at the back. If they had noticed that, nothing on earth 
could have saved us!’’ We felt we had scored after all! 

When Dr. Lindemann heard of our adventures he was 
most indignant and raised the matter with the authorities. 
In a reply given to him by the Secretary of State it turned 
out that the police had suspected us for two reasons : first, 
our car looked as if it had travelled a suspiciously long 
distance, and then there seemed no apparent reason why 
we should be wanting petrol so early in the morning unless 
we had been on the road during the night. And why 
should we travel through the night unless we were bent on 
mischief? The long and the short of it was they thought 
we were smuggling saccharine! Actually the only sugar 
we had was a few lumps left over from Phillimore’s camping. 

It was a thrilling experience and certainly made one 
more familiar with the everyday ways of the country than 
half a dozen stays in hotels that cater for foreigners. 

It is interesting how the moment you are abroad you 
begin to assume that every one you happen to meet is a 
foreigner. I remember on one occasion boarding a train 
and sitting down opposite a man who looked a thorough 
German. As conversation seemed out of the question, I 
began to read, when my companion interrupted me with a 
pleasant : ‘Good morning, Mr. Gosling.’ I returned the 
greeting but said I could not recollect when we had met 
before. ‘‘I have more reason to know you than you to 
knowme,”he said. ‘‘ Why?’”’Iasked. ‘“ Iam connected 
with Hay’s Wharf,” he replied—Hay’s Wharf Company 
being a large employer of transport workers in London. 
I spent that journey helping him to smoke the cigars he 
had in excess of the number he thought he could get 
through the Customs. We had a thoroughly pleasant time. 
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I have attended many meetings of international organiza- 
tions in different parts of the world, but I think the meeting 
of the International Transport Workers in Vienna (1922) 
was the most delightful of them all. 

The key-note to the whole affair was music, music all 
the time ; and what musicians the Austrians are! I shall 
never forget the concert they gave us in the former throne- 
room of the old imperial palace (Hofburg). It included the 
“Tnternationale’”’ and the ‘Blue Danube Waltz.’ I 
should think it was the first time in history that the 
“ Internationale ”’ was played and sung by ordinary people 
in the palace of one of the world’s great emperors. And as 
for the “‘ Blue Danube Waltz ”’ it is of the very essence of 
internationalism, though it is at the same time the spirit 
of Austria set to music. As I listened I remarked to an 
Austrian lady who was sitting next to me—she spoke 
English fluently, otherwise the conversation could never 
have taken place: “ I suppose that waltz has been played 
to more people than any other in the world and I have 
heard it scores of times, but I have never heard it as you 
play ithere!’’ “ Yes,’’ she proudly admitted, “‘ you have 
to come to Vienna to hear the ‘Blue Danube Waltz’ 
played, and to see it danced as it should be you have to 
come here too.” 

There you have internationalism—and healthy national- 
ism too—in a nutshell ! 

We also attended a performance of ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man ”’ while we were in Vienna. The trade unionists there 
take the whole Opera House from time to time and sell 
tickets at a low price, and the municipality makes up any 
deficit. We all went, the cost being about one-third of 
the usual charge. James Sexton was with us, but he got 
rather mixed with all his invitation cards and tickets for 
one thing and another, and was disappointed to find that 
his cloak-room ticket would not admit him to the opera ! 

If Vienna was the gayest and brightest, Rome was 
certainly the most impressive city I have seen. I went 
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there in the spring of 1922 with the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, and I am still conscious of a deep 
sense of satisfaction at having been. I still find myself 
saying—quietly to myself: ‘‘ Thank goodness, whatever 
happens now, I have been to Rome.’”’ I cannot put it 
into fluent guide-book language, but Rome impressed me 
more than I should have ever believed possible. And to 
think it was at the height of its brilliant civilization while 
Britain was still quite unknown ! 

During our stay in Rome we had a run out into one of 
the beautiful hill districts that surround the city. We 
visited the palace and tomb of Cicero at Frascati, and on 
our way we saw the Italian shepherds minding their sheep 
on the hill-sides. They wore the old traditional garb of 
their craft, probably unchanged for hundreds of years : an 
unshaped sheepskin slung over the shoulder, and untanned 
leather sandals fastened with thongs. It was, indeed, 
a most picturesque sight, and made a special appeal to 
Bob Smillie, who was one of us. He said it reminded him 
of Scotland. And when we were coming down one of the 
hills on our way home and met a shepherd boy with a 
wooden whistle which he had cut himself and was using 
for calling and guiding the sheep, Smillie told us it was 
exactly and identically the kind the Scotch shepherd lads 
make too. It seemed extraordinary to be so far south on 
the Italian hills, and hear Smillie quoting in broad Scotch 
a poem about the very thing we were looking at : 


“He cut a sappy sooker fra’ the muckle rodden tree, 
He trimmed it and he weet it and he thumped it on his knee ; 
He forgot to hound the collie at the cattle when they strayed, 
But you should have seen the whistle that the wee herd made!” 


I got him to copy down the lines for me, for under the 
peculiar circumstances of his reciting them they also 
seemed to me of the essence of internationalism. 

The small boy could see we were interested in his whistle 
and offered it to Smillie, who, however, refused to take it. 
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We gave him a number of small coins, but what he really 
wanted was a cigarette. Unfortunately we were unable 
to fulfil his wish: there was not a single fag among the 
whole company ! 

A few days after my return to London I happened to go 
to the offices of the Port of London Authority and there 
saw two mammoth tusks dredged up from the bed of 
the Thames. The authorities at the South Kensington 
Museum declared them to be at least fifty thousand years 
old and possibly five hundred thousand! The antiquity 
of Rome I had been thinking so much about was as nothing 
when I conjured up in imagination the great, mysterious 
monster that had heavily wandered and browsed where 
the Thames flows now—fifty thousand years ago! I 
wonder what the Americans with their one hundred- 
and-fifty-year-old flags feel about time distances like 
enat te. sy 

I have visited Geneva several times as a delegate to 
the International Labour Conference of the League of 
Nations. The International Labour Organization is 
one of the younger and weaker offsprings of the Peace 
Treaty, but I often think it will come into its own when 
some of its older brothers and sisters have had their day. 
Its functions and aims are set out quite definitely in 
the Peace Treaty, and they are boldly and finely con- 
ceived. The organization is called upon to secure a 
universal eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week for the 
workers with a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours. 
It is to work for abolition of child labour and the limitation 
of the labour of young persons, equal remuneration for 
men and women for work of equal value, the payment of 
an adequate living wage, and other measures for the 
improvement of labour conditions. However many years 
we may have to wait before these things are actually 
accomplished throughout the world, it is surely a great step 
forward to have realized—with our new-born international 
conscience, as it were—that only by such means can social 
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justice be obtained, and that only on the basis of social 
justice can universal peace be permanently established. 

It was at Geneva that the idea of the Workers’ Travel 
Association was first conceived. A little group of us were 
sitting by the lake—it was again a conference of the 
Internatioual Labour Office to which we had come in 1921 
—and we were talking about the need for a closer contact 
between the working classes of the nations, and saying what 
a boon it would be if our own people could only travel on 
the Continent as we were doing then. We felt it would be 
a great thing if we could do something, however small, to 
begin to break down the prejudice against “‘ foreigners,’’ so 
readily encouraged by the Press of all countries. If only 
the ordinary people of one country could meet the ordinary 
people of other countries and get to know their ways and 
their movements, what a powerful factor it would be in 
securing real and lasting peace ! 

I suppose many other people talk in the same way often 
enough, but it is not very often that they decide to go and 
themselves do the thing they talk about. It is difficult 
to say how it all really happened, but directly we got back 
to London one of our number became the secretary of an 
organization which we promptly christened the Workers’ 
Travel Association and which, with the glorious audacity of 
youth, forthwith undertook 


I. To promote foreign travel by workers and to facilitate 
social intercourse among them and with other 
nations. 

2. To support the ideals of the League of Nations which 
include international justice and friendship. 

3. To educate public opinion against war and other 
strife by expressing the interdependence of nations 
upon each other. 

4. To make for a better understanding among the 
nations by arranging classes in French and other 
languages and in other subjects. 
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No mean objective for so young a body ! 

That the association met a long-felt want the subsequent 
time has proved. Thousands of people who had not been 
out of this country before and never expected to go have 
within the last few years enjoyed continental holidays and 
have been able to get into real touch with the people 
of the countries they visited. Foreign travel for the 
workers is no longer a dream to-day—it is a growing 
reality. 

To me this latest achievement of the workers for the 
organization of travel seems of intense significance. Hither- 
to continental journeys have been restricted to the wealthier 
classes. The workers have had to depend upon books, 
pictures, lectures, etc., for their information as to foreign 
countries and their inhabitants. Even these have in the 
past been largely the usual half-stories told to them by 
those whose interests lie in preventing the working people 
of one country from understanding the conditions and the 
industrial system of another. In this half knowledge 
obviously lurks the danger of future wars and inter- 
national misunderstandings, as events in the past have 
repeatedly shown. The Workers’ Travel Association should 
help to clear the air for freer intercourse. 

It also stands, in my opinion, as the fitting development 
of international conferences. Conferences between leaders 
of organizations in different countries have done splendid 
pioneer work so far, but the time has come when the general 
working-class public must be at the back of them. The 
great majority of the workers must grow to an under- 
standing of other people in order that they may vote and 
act intelligently, not only for themselves, but for all the 
workers of all countries. World distances are shrinking 
year by year, and the best way of obtaining this necessary 
understanding is to meet in person the trade unionists, the 
co-operators, the Labour and Socialist party members of 
other countries, and to investigate the industrial, com- 
mercial, educational, and political conditions obtaining 
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elsewhere. That is why travel is going to be the best 
internationalizing force in the world ! 

And if the League of Nations cannot get to grips with its 
problems, or some of its members go into corners and sulk 
like naughty children because they do not get all they want 
in this imperfect world, then—backed by education—travel 
is going to take up the task, and will make a fine thing of it 
in the end. 


CHAPTER XV 


WAR AND POST-WAR 


VEN at this distance of time I am still quite sure 
that during the war the overwhelming majority of 
the British working people, together with our 

colonies overseas, honestly believed they were fighting for 
one thing, and one only: security. But I think it was 
equally true that the democracies of all the other belligerent 
countries held the same belief, which made the situation 
far more complicated than if one nation had been fighting 
for power pure and simple, another for gold, another for 
colonies, and so forth. I suppose to the historians of the 
future these things will be clear enough, but I should 
advise them to wait with their writing until the spirit of 
peace has really made itself at home again in Europe. 
E. D. Morel once wrote: “Truth is the first casualty in 
every war ”’—and it certainly does not rise again from the 
dead the moment war is over ! 

To the workers of Europe the war was one long demon- 
stration that the only productive unit—in war as in peace 
—is labour. Labour the giant, so powerful to give or 
withhold in all matters of wealth production, and so woe- 
fully impotent still in determining the equitable distribution 
of the wealth it produces ! 

The men who bore the brunt of the fighting in all the 
belligerent countries and were extolled for their devotion 
and bravery were in the main the same men who, perhaps a 
year or even only a month before the war began, were 
denounced and vilified by reactionary influences when they 
sought to improve their economic status through their 
trade unions. But when the war came Labour was 
everything. Labour had to make this, that, or the other 
sacrifice—Labour had to abandon its rules and regulations, 
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Labour had to forgo its freedom—for the simple reason 
that it was all-important, 

With us in Britain many institutions which we had 
imagined proof against all change were thrown into the 
melting-pot of national need. We saw trade union 
practices, built up and endorsed by generations of trade 
unionists, given over as willingly as others gave their lives, 
because it was judged essential for our country’s defence. 
Every conceivable sacrifice was made ungrudgingly. 
Thousands of our best in health, efficiency, and youth 
offered all they had—their lives. But let it never be 
forgotten what part the trade union and other working- 
class efforts in the past, with their unwearied efforts to 
raise the standard of life of the workers, have played 
in building up that strength and manhood of our 
nation. 

While we were busily engaged in meeting enemy attacks 
abroad, agelong experience had warned us that there were 
enemies at home who if allowed to do so undeterred would 
take advantage of the war to throw us back to the stage 
from which it had taken us so many years to evolve. 

As Labour men, therefore, ours was a twofold conflict, 
and during the great external struggles of the next few 
years we continued at the same time to wage as best we 
could a war in support of our own hard-won rights. We 
stood against military conscription until the developments 
of the war seemed to make conscription unavoidable. We 
can still pride ourselves on having made the pension scale 
of the maimed and wounded more equitable than it would 
have been if left to the care of those who rendered 
lip homage only to patriotism. We fought strenuously 
against the profiteering which enabled some of the privi- 
leged and propertied classes to take advantage of the war 
to enrich themselves. Finally, our Labour movement 
may justly claim a full share of the credit of increasing 
the separation allowances to the dependants of the soldiers 
and sailors, and what that has meant to the women and 
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children of this country is best shown by the national 
vital statistics of the last ten years. 

My pre-war experiences as president of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation—which by this time included some 
two hundred and fifty thousand men employed in the 
various branches of the transport industry—had already 
taught me that any great industry run solely for the 
advantage of making profits for the proprietors was bound 
to mean the poverty and enslavement of those employed, 
and the exploitation of the public as consumers. The war 
drove home the lesson with a sledge-hammer. Almost at 
the very beginning the rise of freights and food prices to 
undreamed-of heights told the same story. Each succes- 
sive stage of the great struggle in fact revealed more clearly 
than the one before that private enterprise was not the 
last word in organization, and that to leave matters vitally 
affecting human welfare to the self-seeking motive of gain 
was certainly not the most effective way of carrying on the 
work of the nation. The workers suffered grimly from 
those soaring prices, and it was only after months of growing 
disaffection and unrest in consequence of the shrinking 
purchasing power of money that they received some 
compensation in increased wages. 

Of the several committees upon which I served during 
and after the war the one which rendered the most useful 
service to the nation from a purely material point of view 
was the Port and Transit Executive Committee, which 
was set up in November, 1915. An authority of this kind 
was urgently needed, for there was no one body in existence 
which was empowered to take concerted action on traffic 
questions connected with the ports of the United Kingdom. 
There was no means of securing a bird’s-eye view, as it 
were, of port activities as a whole. When, therefore, the 
normal flow of trade began to be disturbed by war con- 
ditions, the various parties concerned with the ports acted 
independently of each other, and we had the usual waste and 
overlapping. The Admiralty set up one committee to deal 
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with the diversion of shipping, the Board of Trade another 
to handle the congestion in the docks, while the War 
Office was vitally concerned in the transport of men, 
munitions, and food supplies. The Port and Transit 
Committee successfully superseded these rival interests. 

Naturally the question of labour was of paramount 
importance. Great inroads had been made into the ranks 
of the port workers by recruitment, and very soon the 
committee had to recommend that workers in this category 
should be exempted. 

The diversion of incoming ships from one port to another 
for reasons of safety was another of our problems. It 
often meant that the already limited supply of labour in 
a port was totally inadequate to handle the glut of work 
that resulted, and there was therefore dangerous delay at 
times ; for as the available shipping tonnage was steadily 
shrinking, quick handling became a prime necessity, to 
enable the vessels to “ turn round ’’ without delay. The 
committee therefore made a bold proposal to the Prime 
Minister and the War Office in December, 1915. Briefly, 
it was that special transport workers’ battalions of the 
Home Defence Army should be formed for use in the ports 
as needed. The proposals were adopted but were not put 
into operation for some time. Eventually, however, a 
corps of twenty thousand men was formed who while 
doing this special work retained their military obligations. 

One of the things we had to steer clear of was the military 
coming in and doing civilian work while civilian labour was 
available. These transport workers’ battalions were paid 
civilian rates by the employers for all the work they did, 
were only brought in during an emergency, and were sent 
away again as soon as it was over. 

The Port and Transit Executive Committee also set up 
local committees in each port to advise upon the supple- 
menting of civilian labour where necessary by the transport 
workers’ battalions. These local committees included 
representatives of the Admiralty, the War Office, the Port 
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Authority, and Labour, and after certain necessary adjust- 
ments the scheme worked most efficiently, and the Port 
and Transit Executive Committee proved a complete 
success. 

It even got the coal trimmers of South Wales to work 
on a Sunday ! 

They had already been working day and night to turn 
the ships round speedily, but the Port and Transit Execu- 
tive Committee wanted them to work on Sundays as well, 
and being Welsh, they were loath to do this. The com- 
mittee therefore deputed Robert Williams and Colonel 
T. H. Hawkins to go to Cardiff and other places, and 
Commander Underwood and me to visit Newport, to put 
the position before the men. 

My colleague, who was in naval uniform, talking the 
matter over with me in the train said he had never addressed 
a gathering of this kind before and asked what he ought to 
do. I advised him to say what he had to say just in an 
ordinary manner. 

As I expected, we found the men were opposed to working 
longer hours, because in addition to being Welsh and strict 
Sabbatarians they felt they were only piling up enormous 
profits for the shipowners. It was our duty therefore to 
put before them the need of the troops across the Channel. 

Commander Underwood had not progressed very far 
with his speech when the inevitable voice was heard : 
“And what about the shipowners?’ Like a shot the 
reply came from the speaker: “ Damn the shipowners !”’ 
He could get no further. The audience cheered him 
enthusiastically and the resolution to work was carried 
unanimously. 

To me personally the Civil Service Arbitration Board 
was the most interesting part of my war work. It was set 
up in February, 1917, to deal with the adjustment of 
salaries among all grades of civil servants, permanent and 
temporary, whose incomes were below five hundred pounds 
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It was a unique experience as far as I was concerned, 
It gave me an insight into a most important section of the 
community with which so far I had had very little to do. 
It was almost like visiting a new world: the world of that 
great and efficient yet strangely silent body, the Civil 
Service. 

I was immensely impressed by their well-ordered lives 
and methodical habits. They could tell you what would 
happen with each of their increments as it fell due. How 
their lives were arranged, how their children’s education 
was thought out in advance and provided for—I should 
think no other class banks so much on a sound education 
for its children! How their houses had been purchased ; 
how their doctors’ bills and holiday expenses were met, 
how, in short, every farthing of their income was ear- 
marked so that there was no haphazard saving or expendi- 
ture. 

The effect of the great increase in the cost of living on 
this class can be well imagined. Many of them were 
almost stranded. There was no margin for them to meet 
the extra expenses, because their lives had been ordered in 
such a way as to force them, without extravagance, to live 
right up to their incomes. 

Many extraordinary cases came before us. I remember 
one in which the claim of a band of women was actually 
saved by cockroaches! A woman organizer had brought 
representatives of certain women employees before the 
tribunal to give reasons why an increase in wages was due 
to them. They were employed indirectly by the India 
Office in the works of a Government contractor. It was 
urged against them by the Government that they enjoyed 
several amenities, and one of these was a dining-room 
where they could get their food much cheaper and in greater 
comfort. Up to that moment, although the organizer had 
ably stated her case, she could get nothing out of her 
clients, who appeared to be overawed. But the mention 
of the dining-room unsealed their lips. ‘‘ Dining-room! ” 
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ejaculated one of them. ‘‘ Why, it’s full of cockroaches ! 
They run about on the food and you cannot sit quietly!” 
This was rather a blow for the Treasury representatives who 
were opposing the claim. They had come prepared to 
meet other heavy arguments, but they could not face 
cockroaches ! 

The case was adjourned to enable them to look into the 
matter. The following morning I received a message from 
one of the women telling me that the workmen were 
already in the dining-room filling up the holes and exter- 
minating the pests. The case never came before us again ; 
it was settled out of court. 

One of our queerest cases was an application for an 
increase in wages and better conditions for various grades 
of prison staffs, and I remember their spokesman, a very 
humane man, who I should say from his manner was a social 
worker, talked with strong feeling about the improvements 
in the treatment of prisoners, the diminution of crime, and 
the great advantage this was to the community. “ But,” 
he added, “ours is a dying industry. Prisons are not 
getting larger, criminals are not increasing in numbers, and 
we are in a cul-de-sac. Promotion is very difficult.” 

I must give him credit that he said this with reluctance, 
and he showed how he was deprived of much of the force 
of ordinary arguments on account of this particular state 
of things. We could not even in a case of this kind make a 
reference to the committee for the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries! But still we did what we could... . 

A strange form of greatness was thrust upon me during 
the war, which even now I am at a loss to account for. 
All I know is that one day—I do not remember the date, 
but I think it was some time late in 1917 or early in 1918— 
a representative of the Government Publicity Department 
came to see me, and asked me whether I would care to 
write an article on some phase or other of the war. I was 
up to the neck in war work and replied, probably somewhat 
curtly, that what I really would like to write about was peace 
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and how to get it and keep it for good when we had got it ! 
To my surprise the journalist replied most suavely that that 
would do equally well, possibly better in fact. As a result 
of that interview I became responsible for a pamphlet 
actually called: ‘Peace: How to Get and Keep It,” 
which was on sale everywhere for one penny. It even 
became a best-seller, and was so successful that it was 
translated into a dozen different languages and had a wide 
circulation in America. 

It certainly gave me an opportunity to say some of the 
simple things that wanted hammering into people’s heads 
at that time, and though I did not say them with any 
special brilliance or originality, I said them from a full and 
heavy heart, and I suppose it was that that made the appeal. 
I knew the horrors of war as it seems to me only a Labour 
man could. I yearned for peace, and yet I feared the 
incompleteness of the peace to come, with a fear, alas! 
only too well justified. The old artificial class barriers 
have not yet disappeared as at one time during the war it 
seemed they would; fresh causes of unrest have arisen, 
there are fresh perils on every hand. We have got a peace 
of a kind, it is true, but it is as yet far from being “‘ peace 
on earth and good will towards men ”’ ! 

After so many strange voyages into uncharted waters, 
it was like a joyous home-coming when on the occasion of 
my sixtieth anniversary my old friends of nearly forty 
years ago, the men of my first union, the Amalgamated 
Society of Watermen, Lightermen, and Bargemen, surprised 
me with a great presentation one evening at the Kennington 
Theatre in February, 1921. I think what pleased me most 
was that they had kept it entirely within the friendly 
circle of our union—a queer confession for one who has 
preached federation and amalgamation all his life—but 
there was a warmth and intimacy about the gathering that 
made it wholly delightful. They gave me a beautiful desk 
and a welcome cheque and a testimonial that said far 
too many kind things which vanity always enjoys and 
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self-knowledge as inevitably discounts. I was very happy 
that evening ; I was among friends who really cared for me, 
and I rejoiced that I was still one of them in heart and hope. 

In the course of my life I have had offers from time to 
time—other people might call them temptations—which, 
if I had accepted them, would have given quite a different 
turn to my activities. Sometimes they were connected 
with the commercial world, and on one or two occasions 
with State service. One was, both socially and financially, 
most tempting, but I refused it too. Why? Not because I 
thought for a moment that I should be wrong in accepting 
it—there are many ways of serving your fellows besides 
being a Labour leader—but because having once decided 
on a certain path I preferred to keep to it until the end. 
There was no virtue or renunciation in my refusals ; I just 
suited myself. And that night at the Kennington Theatre 
I realized afresh how well worth while it all had been. 
I might have held a Government post, I might have been 
a wealthy man, but it would have meant nothing to me 
if I had lost my old companions in honour. Their trust 
and good will made even my own membership of the 
Order of Companions of Honour a finer and more precious 
phing.. . « 

But once again I must go back to the war and its calls. 

In the summer of 1917 I was invited to join the Imperial 
War Graves Commission, which was then being formed. 
It is a great privilege to have been one of the original 
members of this organization, which has done all that is 
humanly possible to alleviate the greatest of all sorrow 
which survives the actual horrors of war. 

The story of how those war cemeteries, stretching round 
the world, have been built up cannot be told here. I am 
not sure that it is not the biggest single piece of work that 
has been done since the war. All parts of the British 
Commonwealth joined in a spirit of free and loving co- 
operation. Together they had lost more than one million 
men ; together they have given honoured burial to their 
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dead. A task of this kind called for stupendous organiza- 
tion, artistry, and skill, and on many occasions when I 
have visited the beautiful gardens of death—each one a 
plot of England in a foreign land—I have felt more than 
content with what has been done. 

In November, 1919, I went out with Fabian Ware, the 
vice-chairman of the Commission. At that time the 
battle-fields were still being cleared, and bodies were being 
removed from scattered isolated graves to cemeteries 
where they would be reverently guarded. It was a sad 
task, but it was being done most lovingly by all the men 
I saw at work. They seemed full of the feeling that 
identification would bring comfort to some father or 
mother, and I shall never forget the quiet satisfaction 
shown by one group of men when a poor, unrecognizable 
body was identified by a wrist-watch bearing the inscrip- 
tion that it had been given to the wearer by his mates in a 
workshop in South Africa when he started for the war. 

In those days the records were not yet in perfect 
order, nor were the cemeteries so arranged that it was 
easy to find the graves, and I remember a long search 
in the churchyard near Ypres for the grave of Norman 
Payne, a lieutenant in the Machine Gun Corps whose 
commission papers I had signed. He was the son 
of an old friend, and a most promising young comedian. 
We passed from wooden cross to wooden cross among 
the ruins, and finally a French woman came up to Ware 
and told him of other graves on the farther side of the 
church. There among the ruins we found it, and never 
shall I forget how, when we returned, the Frenchwoman 
asked if we had succeeded, and then broke down and 
sobbed: ‘“‘ My boy’s they cannot find.” 

It was on this occasion that I first saw some of our simple 
headstones on the graves and felt how right we had been 
in deciding that all graves, whatever the rank of the 
soldier, should be marked alike. I suppose the Com- 
mission is as representative of every different political view 
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and social class as it is possible for any body to be, but on 
this question there has never been any hesitation, and as 
an Englishman I am proud that it was my country which 
first, in history, decided that those who made the Great 
Sacrifice should be thus faithfully and equally remembered. 

I have frequently visited the cemeteries in France and 
Belgium. I went in October, 1921, and again in May, 1922, 
when the King made his pilgrimage to them. On that 
occasion I saw a side of His Majesty’s character of which 
one has often heard but with which not every one has come 
into direct contact. I need only give one instance: I was 
standing by him in the large cemetery at Etaples when he 
- took an envelope from his tunic pocket and asked the 
gardener to show him the grave of Staff-Sergeant 
Matthews. He then told me that the Queen had received 
a letter just before they left London, from Matthews’s 
mother, asking that a little bunch of forget-me-nots 
which she sent might be placed on the grave of her son. 
This was what the envelope contained, and I stood by the 
King while he bent over the grave and placed the flowers 
reverently upon it. Then, with that touch of completeness 
that characterizes all he does, he turned to the gardener 
and said: ‘‘ Now see that you keep them watered as long 
as possible.” 

As unlike these visits to France as can possibly be 
conceived was our mission—Adamson’s and mine—to 
Paris in August, 1920, in connexion with the Council of 
Action. 

It happened like this. During that month everything 
seemed to point to the possibility of an outbreak of war 
with Russia, and the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Union Congress together with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party lost no time in calling a national 
conference to discuss what was to be done. At the same 
time they formed a “ Council of Action ”’ representative 
of the two bodies as well as of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. This Council of Action was to remain in being 
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until a guarantee was secured that the armed forces of 
Great Britain should not be used against Russia, that the 
naval forces engaged in direct or indirect blockade of 
Russia should be withdrawn, and the Soviet Government 
recognized. It was also armed with the power to with- 
draw labour as circumstances might require. 

The terms of this resolution were made known to the 
Italian, German, and other continental Socialist bodies, 
and Adamson and I were appointed to go to Paris to hear 
from representatives of the French movement what their 
attitude was, and to tell them what the Labour movement 
of this country had determined to do. The Press expressed 
considerable hostility to our mission ; but as we had just 
returned from a visit to Geneva neither of us had to obtain 
visas to our passports, and the Foreign Office authorities 
were not given an opportunity of stopping us. 

We left Victoria by the evening train en route for Paris, 
and reached Boulogne safely. I went into the passport 
office first and found a superior officer awaiting our arrival. 
He made a profound bow and asked for our credentials. 
As a matter of fact I had in my possession all the papers 
we required, but I could not resist telling him that Mr. 
Adamson would be bringing them along in a moment. 
So when he turned up immediately afterwards I called out : 
“Open your bag, Adamson, the papers are wanted,” 
whereupon he did open his bag and brought out—a bundle 
of newspaper cuttings ! 

Having occasion to be away from his home in Scotland 
for long periods at a time Adamson naturally collected 
quite a lot of odds and ends during his travels. He there- 
fore presented to the astonished officer a number of paper 
hats he had brought from Geneva for his grandchildren 
and some pencil sketches by J. B. Williams. For the most 
part they were caricatures of the delegates to the Geneva 
Conference. One of the most humorous was the back view 
of two persons walking along the road arm in arm who were 
supposed to be—so Adamson kindly informed the official—~ 
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“Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, back view.’’ The officer 
Was very concerned and examined all these papers for 
traces of invisible ink, while Adamson kept up a running 
fire of enlightening conversation as to the identity of the 
subjects. 

Finding nothing wrong with our passports, and unable 
to discover any ground for delaying us, he handed back 
the documents and let us go on, though against his better 
judgment as it were. Finally he asked us for the name of 
our Paris hotel, and Adamson gave him the card of one 
where he had previously stayed. 

When we got into the Paris train we met an American 
lady connected with the Red Cross with whom we had 
already conversed on our way down from Victoria. We 
gave her an account of our troubles and she guessed our 
identity and told us we had been shadowed from the time 
we started. This led us to change our plans, and instead 
of going to the hotel on our arrival in Paris, we made our 
way to the offices of the trade union movement. We were 
there before the office opened, and found the place well 
surrounded by police officers. Everybody was in that 
state of mind that only French people can get into on such 
occasions, and there was much speculation as to what 
would be the outcome of our adventure. 

The French trade union and socialist movements were 
not on quite friendly terms at the moment, so we had 
arranged to meet them separately, the trade unionists 
in the early part of the afternoon and the political organiza- 
tions later in the evening. But owing to the special police 
activities during the day the two parties decided for the 
first time in their history to meet together, so that our 
mission could be completed in one conference ! 

This joint session speeded up our work enormously, and 
by four o’clock in the afternoon our task was completed : 
we had delivered our message and heard our French 
comrades’ reply. Then we wandered round shopping 
for a while, followed by a number of policemen in plain 
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clothes and with the eyes of the public on us. We still 
had four hours to put in before leaving by the eight o’clock 
train that night. 

To signalize the success of our visit we were invited by 
the staff of ““L’Humanité” and the Socialist and Labour 
bodies to an impromptu banquet at a restaurant on the 
far side of the town from the Gare du Nord. This we 
attended at six o’clock. When the function was about 
half-way through the restaurateur entered and announced 
that three superior officers from the Prefect of Police 
were waiting to see us. 

We sent out a reply saying we were engaged at dinner 
with our friends, and it would be some little time before 
we were free. To this we received a courteous answer 
that the officers would be pleased to wait as they thought 
our excuse a most reasonable one. At the end of the 
banquet we found the three officers in a small room, seated 
round a table as at a court martial. They permitted an 
interpreter—a lady—to accompany us, and received us 
with great respect. Asa matter of fact we were impressed 
all through with the desire of the French officials to carry 
out their duty with the greatest courtesy. 

Our passports were examined once more and found 
correct. Then addressing me the superior officer asked : 
“What is your father’s name?’”’ I told him. ‘“ What is 
your mother’s name ?’”’ I gave the information. ‘‘ What 
is your title? ’’ Our lady friend said she thought they 
wanted to know what our official positions were, so feeling 
that I must give myself as much importance as possible 
I began to relate that I was a member of the London 
County Council and a member of the Port of London 
Authority—it took the interpreter some time to explain 
the importance of that body—and a Justice of the Peace 
for the County of London, and then I went on without 
stopping and recited the name of every single organization 
or committee I belonged to, until at last the officer said 
“Tt is enough.” 
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He turned next to Adamson, who, I believe, had in the 
meantime been practising his best Scotch accent. He 
gave the names of his father and mother, and related that 
he was the Right Honourable William Adamson, Member 
of Parliament, of the Miners’ Federation, and then followed 
what sounded to me like a long list of slate clubs. Still 
the officers seemed to be no nearer their goal. 

The three then stood up and the chief said: ‘‘ It is our 
unpleasant duty to tell you that you must leave Paris at 
once.” 

“Quite so,” I replied, ‘‘and I am very much afraid 
you are delaying us. We shall lose our train at eight 
o'clock, and we do not want to do that.” ‘‘ We have a 
motor-car and we shall take you,” said the police repre- 
sentative. ‘‘ No, thank you,’ we replied; ‘“‘ we have our 
own.” 

Our French comrades had indeed provided nearly a 
street full of taxis, and with the cameras clicking and the 
flashlights going we left the restaurant in a long procession 
followed by at least twenty cars full of police. We arrived 
at the Gare du Nord in time to secure our seats and had a 
rousing send off from our friends. 

We found we were to be accompanied by two police 
officers, who made the whole journey with us to Boulogne, 
and did not desert us till we boarded the boat there, 
when they wished us most politely “ Bon voyage.” 

So ended one of the most exciting and enjoyable 
experiences we had had for a long time. As a result 
of our visit it was agreed that written reports should be 
exchanged between the movements in France and Britain ; 
but although our report was sent to the French sections no 
further communication was received from them, beyond 
a proposal from the French Socialist Party that a meeting 
should be held in Brussels. The difficulties in the way of 
this suggestion at that time unfortunately prevented its 
adoption. 

Very soon after the war proposals were made by some of 
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the transport workers’ organizations in Europe for recon- 
structing the International Transportworkers’ Federation, 
and a conference to which the Germans were invited was 
held in Amsterdam in 1921. We had not met since July, 
1914, at Cologne. 

Though things were outwardly smooth again, there was 
still a bitter undercurrent of feeling which tended to rise 
to the surface on the most unexpected occasions. I 
personally felt as if I were going to see old friends from 
whom I had been tragically parted for many years, but 
this reunion was taking place under such different circum- 
stances from anything we had known before that one did 
not know exactly what the atmosphere would be like. 

The meeting was timed for two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the British delegates, including Bevin, Robert Williams, 
and myself, spent the morning looking round the town. 
We could not help being somewhat uneasy. How were 
we to find just the right turn to get things going again ? 
We felt eager and yet anxious, friendly and afraid at the 
same time. 

In this curious and yet quite natural frame of mind we 
presently turned into the Calverstrasse, and there, a few 
paces away, were the Germans! Hermann Jochade, the 
railwaymen’s secretary and former secretary of the Inter- 
national Transportworkers’ Federation; Doring, second 
president of the Transport Union ; and Brunner, the rail- 
waymen’s president. They stood quite still and watched 
us as we walked towards them, and when we were almost 
within arm’s length they raised their hats. We held out 
our hands and the thing was done. 

I found myself inquiring after the health of Frau 
Jochade, whom I had met many times, and hearing with 
regret that she was far from well. She had worried a 
great deal about her husband during the war—he had been 
in the trenches—and I remembered many Englishwomen 
I knew who had suffered in a similar way. Optimistically 
I remarked to Jochade that if we had got rid of those worries 
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for ever, the war had not been fought in vain. Although 
we were at once talking of the war it was in the sense that 
we who were old friends had passed through an awful 
period during which we had been prevented from being 
friendly. 

There was no difficulty at the conference either. Cer- 
tainly the head-quarters and secretariat were transferred 
to neutral ground, but the Germans did not take that 
badly. 

We had often been blamed in earlier years for allowing 
the secretariat of this and other organizations to be in the 
hands of the Germans, and it was talked of during the war 
as a deep-laid scheme on their part to get control of other 
working-class movements. I think the truth is the 
Germans were better able to undertake the work. They 
knew the languages so much better than we did, their 
offices were better equipped, and they were in the centre 
of Europe. 

But all that was over now, and after that conference we 
began to build up again, and the International Transport- 
workers’ Federation was on its feet once more. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MEMBER AND MINISTER 


MUST frankly admit at the outset that my parlia- 
| mentary career, even with its ministerial interests, 

has held nothing like the attraction of industrial 
work. I had known Parliament for a very long time 
before actually becoming a member, and had spent more 
hours than I can count in its lobbies and committee 
rooms trying to get things done in one way or another. 
Perhaps it was this experience that prevented me from being 
caught by the spirit of the House, that seems to hold men 
fast in its clutches when once they have passed St. Stephen’s 
lobby. 
-I fought three parliamentary elections between IgIo 
and 1922—at North Lambeth, Uxbridge, and Kennington— 
before I was returned for Whitechapel and St. George’s 
in January, 1923, as the result of a by-election. 

I think those election days in the East End were some 
of the saddest in my life. I was called upon to take the 
place of my dear friend Charles Mathew, who had died 
quite suddenly on January 15, 1923. If I had not known 
how wholeheartedly he would have urged me to carry on 
I should never have had the courage to go through with 
the fight. The placards of the preceding general election 
two months before—in which he had won Whitechapel 
for Labour—had not yet been torn down from the walls ; 
from every street poster his kind keen eyes seemed to 
follow me. It was a grim and cruel time, for he was the 
sweetest character it had ever been my privilege to know 
and to call friend. 

He was a man whose sympathy dominated all other 
interests in his life. A great lawyer with an immense 
practice who yet found time to be an active member of the 
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London County Council, to visit almost every house in 
his constituency and to fight for every right of the poor 
and weak. He joined me in the representation of St. 
George’s and Wapping on the Council in 1910, and the 
twelve years that passed between his coming to the East 
End and his untimely death he spent in every possible 
good work he could snatch time for. And that in spite 
of increasing ill-health. 

He was known in all the Catholic schools in the poorest 
quarters, and took an untiring part in organizing relief for 
the women and children during the dock strike of 1912. 
We were fighting as best we knew, but all the time Mathew 
was collecting supplies, and never a day passed without 
food being provided through his hands, sometimes from 
the most wildly improbable sources. He was an unfailing 
friend to the Day Nursery which he and a few friends 
established in one of the old Georgian houses at the gates 
of the London docks. 

When the war broke out he took up Government work 
in connexion with pensions, and it is doubtful whether 
any one man did more for the soldier and the widow in 
those days, though he was so modest about what he did 
and so generous in the way he did it, that he rarely received 
the full credit that was his due. 

To me personally he brought a strength and sympathy 
that was a daily inspiration in my work. I felt quite 
safe with him always: he was so delightfully impetuous, 
and yet so careful in his judgment. I have lost his wonder- 
ful companionship—alas !—but the help and memory of it 
live with me always ! 

The next fight in what I shall always think of as “ our 
constituency ’’ followed shortly after the unofficial strike 
in the autumn of 1923, when feeling was more bitter than 
I have ever known it at any other time. The opposition 
naturally expected to gain by this, and in the final result 
my poll was decreased by five hundred, leaving me a 
reduced majority. Mr. Kiley withdrew his candidature 
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after that, and in my last fight I had to contend with 
Major H. L. Nathan, a solicitor, with whom I waged quite 
a gentlemanly duel. The result in this case exceeded 
all my expectations. It was the famous “red letter” 
election and yet my poll went up to over ten thousand, 
and my majority was just under three thousand. 

Strange things elections are, varying from constituency 
to constituency, yet with certain stable common factors 
running through them all: boundless excitement soaring 
sky high, kindliness, self-sacrifice, and the saving grace of 
humour which never forsakes the British public. 

In the course of one election I began making a list of 
the societies that wanted me to promise to do things for 
them when I got into Parliament and in return guaranteed 
me the support of their members. But the list grew to such 
a length that I could not cope with it ; it began to take my 
mind off the main issue. These were just a few of the 
interests I was called upon to represent : the fishing industry, 
the Mineral Water Manufacturers’ Association, the 
licensed victuallers, the Spiritualists’ National Union, 
the women police and the National Poultry Council, and 
I was approached by societies working for motor tax 
reform, for the registration of undertakers, for the abolition 
of rearlights, for constructive birth control, for the abolition 
of vivisection, for the protection of Christians in Constanti- 
nople, for the taking off of the entertainment tax, and so 
forth. But, as I say, my energies gave out at this stage. 
I was ready to do my best for everybody, but I could not 
take them all on individually in the thick of an election. 

The “‘Red’ Letter”’ election of 1924 was marked by 
every kind of mystery and suspicion. The following is 
a fair sample of my correspondence at the time: 


“To Harry GOSLING, Esq. 


“ (Bolshie Candidate for Whitechapel and St. George’s) 


“Take grim note of what we have to say. It’s a 
matter of Life or Death to you! In the present General 
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Election we the Undersigned are satisfied that the 
Asquith-ian crowd will Vote with us—even on the 
Ulster question! ! Now, Sir, we give you the sporting 
offer of either Withdrawing your Candidature even now, 
or Voting with us on the Irish question—if you are 
returned Bolshie Candidate for Whitechapel and St. 
George’s—when that Issue arises. If you personally, 
or otherwise, take any other Alternative—you will 
feel our power!!! 
“ (Signed) THe Rep HAND OF ULSTER” 


From this melodramatic atmosphere the successful 
candidate passes straight into the historic dignity of the 
House, with its quaint pageant of routine. Not that there 
is much pageant or dignity about your own personal acts. 
Taking your seat is a very hurried matter. It requires 
about as long as getting hung, and as for your maiden 
speech, it is only noteworthy as being the sole occasion on 
which you can count on the sympathy of your audience. 

Parliamentary work is to some extent wearisome, and 
one feels at first that a great deal of time is wasted. I used 
to compare it with the conduct of other public authorities 
with which I had been connected, but it soon dawned 
upon me that the repetition of speeches and the great 
latitude allowed by a truly impartial Speaker has its 
value. Legislation is quite different from administration 
—with which, I had been chiefly concerned in my 
experience of municipal bodies—and therefore there is 
bound to be a great deal of talking round the question, 
of hearing every possible point of view in Parliament, 
before the serious business of law-making begins. 

During my first session (February, 1923) I was of course 
a member of the Opposition, and a real live Opposition too. 
It is true the Labour Party sometimes appeared to be 
disjointed, to have too many opinions, to show a want of 
discipline and the like, but one has to keep firmly in mind 
that a live party, a progressive party, and a young party 
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can keep itself strong and alert only by having its differences 
and not being afraid of exposing them... . 

In February, 1924, under the Labour Government, I 
was called to the Ministry of Transport, and my period of 
office lasted till September of that year. 

As Minister of Transport I was housed in Whitehall 
Gardens, an extraordinarily interesting site, and I added 
considerably to my knowledge of history while I was 
there. One does when one lives on the spot, and has, 
moreover, quite a number of expert antiquarians on one’s 
staff. The house actually occupied by the Ministry of 
Transport—No. 5—was built about 1824, and was at one 
time the residence of Sir Robert Peel, who died on July 2, 
1850, in the large room on the ground floor facing the 
river. 

The functions of the Ministry of Transport are said 
to involve more administrative work, as distinct from 
other types of labour, than the majority of Government 
offices. Its field includes powers and duties relating to 
railways, light railways, tramways, canals, waterways, and 
inland navigation, roads, bridges, and ferries and vehicles 
and traffic thereon ; also harbours, docks, and piers. 

Before the establishment of the Ministry under the 
Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, a good deal of this work 
was split between the Board of Trade, the Road Board, 
and the Ministry of Health, while the Home Office and the 
Scottish Office were also concerned. A mere summary, 
chiefly concerned with the powers and duties transferred 
to the Minister from other departments was the subject 
in 1921 of a Government publication of over a hundred 
foolscap pages! Since the passing of the Act additional 
duties have been laid upon the Ministry, notably by another 
Act of Parliament of the same year setting up the Electricity 
Commissioners, who carry out their duties under the 
general direction of the Minister of Transport. The 
Railways Act of 1921, which co-ordinated into four amal- 
gamated companies no less than a hundred and fourteen 
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ANCIENT ROMAN GEESE (to Minister of Transport) : 
MR. GOSLING, WE TRUST YOU WILL BE WORTHY OF YOUR NAME AND SAVE YOUR 
METROPOLIS.” 


WE SAVED OUR CAPITOL, 


L. Raven Hill’s Cartoon in “‘ Punch,” May 28, 1924, with reference to the 
London Traffic Act, 1924 
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separate undertakings, also brought home additional 
responsibilities under the ministerial roof-tree. 

It is probably in connexion with roads and electricity 
that the Transport Department comes most before the 
public. The extent of its activities in regard to roads may 
be judged by the fact that the net proceeds of the Road 
Fund for the year 1924~5 totalled nearly £15,000,000, and 
it is a matter of general consent, I think, that the roads 
of this country are the finest in the world. As evidence that 
the control over electricity wielded by the Ministry through 
the Electricity Commissioners is not other than beneficial, 
it is worth recording that, while the number of units 
generated by public supply stations during the year ended 
March 31, 1918, was 4,628,000,000, this figure had risen 
in 1925 to 7,415,000,000. 

The outstanding event during my year of office was the 
passing of the London Traffic Act. For many years 
recommendations had been made by various Royal Com- 
missions and committees for improving the traffic arrange- 
ments of London, and though the Bill which was introduced 
to the House of Commons in March, 1924, and became 
law in August, failed to satisfy most shades of opinion, 
there is no doubt that it conferred valuable administrative 
powers. Critics who complain that conditions in London 
are still bad do not realize how much worse they might 
have been had not the Act been passed. During 1923-4 
the number of buses which were being placed on the streets, 
was rapidly increasing. Any bus proprietor, who could 
produce a bus satisfying the constructional requirements 
of Scotland Yard, could obtain a licence to ply for hire 
where and when he liked. It is therefore quite within 
the bounds of possibility that but for the Act there might 
have been a thousand more buses on the streets to-day 
than there are. Many of these would have been plying 
for hire on the best-paying routes at the most crowded 
hours and providing no services in the less lucrative 
districts during the day. The Act enabled the minister 
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at once to prohibit any more buses, and to take steps to 
regulate the working of the existing ones. ; 

A provision of the Act which seems to have met with 
universal approval is the co-ordination of street works. 
Before the passing of the Act highway authorities in London 
could repair their streets exactly when they liked, regard- 
less of the fact that a neighbouring authority might possibly 
choose the same date to pull up the only alternative route. 
Nowadays all highway authorities are compelled to submit 
to the Ministry every six months a programme of work 
for the six months to follow. The Ministry staff is then 
in a position to scrutinize and arrange for the alteration 
of any work which interferes more than absolutely neces- 
sary with traffic requirements. 

Possibly the most spectacular feature of improvement 
in London traffic has been the introduction last year of 
the roundabout system which has made certain thorough- 
fares into one-way streets. Prior to the passing of the 
Act no power existed to compel road users to refrain 
from using any street in either direction. 

The regulation of parking places is a matter which has 
met with some criticism, but it must always be remem- 
bered that the public highways exist for the use of all 
classes of the community and not for the purposes of 
garage accommodation. 

Though the London Traffic Act was really an adminis- 
trative measure and not a political one at all, it meant, 
as far as I was concerned, legislating in a triangle, with 
the Transport Workers’ Union on one side, the omnibus 
and tramways undertakings on the other, and the political 
Labour movement forming a third party. 

My own first impulse in handling a problem like London 
traffic would have been to pass the control over to 
a central authority. But there was no possible central 
authority in existence. Such public bodies as were com- 
petent to form one were not prepared for legislation, 
and the Labour Government was unable to create a new 
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one for the purpose, because they were in office without 
power. I was therefore obliged to search the archives of 
the Ministry for what already existed, and to put it together 
and make it as palatable as I could under the circumstances, 
while I learned in the process how useless it was to attempt 
to legislate effectively under such conditions. All the time 
one was trying to reconcile almost impossible demands— 
‘to provide a measure strong enough from the Labour point 
of view to carry that party, anti-Socialist enough to win 
the co-operation of the Liberals, and perhaps sufficiently 
retrograde to secure the necessary Tory support. Clause 
by clause such considerations had to be borne in mind as 
against what one felt was the real interest of the community. 

My personal experience certainly was that minority 
government can only produce patchwork as far as legisla- 
tion is concerned. I do not mean by that that there was 
no scope for progress—as a matter of fact considerable 
progress was made in many directions under the Labour 
Government. But as a broad principle minority rule is 
futile. 

Outside London probably the most important part of 
the Ministry’s work in 1924 was the carrying out of the 
Government’s decision to reconstruct the main roads of 
the country. This policy was based partly on traffic 
demands, and partly on the need for giving employment. 
A considerable sum of money was set apart from the Road 
Fund for the year 1924-5, and a good deal of the work was 
in hand by the end of 1924. Most of the grants to local 
authorities for this purpose represented 75 per cent of the 
total cost, but in some of the poorer counties the entire 
expenditure was borne by the Road Fund. 

Many varied and intricate problems arise in connexion 
with new roads. For instance, before it happened I° 
should never have believed it possible that the idea of a 
toll road as a commercial proposition would come into 
anyone’s mind to-day. But to my surprise it was brought 
forward seriously by Sir Griffith Boscawen and Lord 
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Montagu in connexion with the so-called Northern and 
Western Motor Way in which they were interested. 

The plan was to construct a toll road about a hundred 
miles long between Coventry and Manchester as a limitless 
speed way for all classes of vehicles, particularly those 
carrying goods. This proposal had been under considera- 
tion by the previous Government, but no decision had been 
reached. 

The idea of reverting to the reactionary road conditions 
which had so seriously hampered industry in this country 
in the past was naturally repellent to a Labour Govern- 
ment. A political decision was, however, not called for, 
as the promoters were never able to convince the Trade 
Facilities Act Committee that the scheme—estimated to 
cost something like £6,000,0o00o—could pay its way. They 
suffered a severe blow when the heavy commercial interests 
refuted their figures and strongly opposed the project, 
for it was from this section of the motoring world that they 
had hoped to draw the most profitable portion of their 
trade. 

I spent a fortnight in Scotland in the late summer of 
1924 in order to consider ways and means of improving 
road communications there. Asa result the reconstruction 
of the road from Blair Atholl to Inverness was decided 
upon, and this important work, entailing an expenditure 
of £600,000 is being carried out entirely at the expense of 
the Road Fund. 

The Western route from Glasgow to Inverness via Fort 
William was settled at a later date, but I was particularly 
struck at the time by the need for this scheme. 

On September 26th I had the interesting experience of 
cutting the first sod on the Glasgow-Edinburgh Road. By 
the way, if you are in Glasgow you call it the Glasgow- 
Edinburgh Road, but not at the other end of the route! 
This gigantic undertaking consisted in the construction of 
a new highway between the capital and the greatest 
industrial city of Scotland with a minimum width of a 
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hundred feet, except some four and a half miles near 
Glasgow, where the width was increased to a hundred and 
twenty feet. The estimated cost of the work, which 
meant widening the existing road in places and con- 
structing new road for the remainder, was about £2,I115,000, 
of which the Ministry of Transport contributed no less 
than £1,532,500, the balance being raised by the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh Corporations and the Lanarkshire, West 
Lothian, and Mid Lothian County Councils. The scheme 
provided work for great numbers of unemployed ; large 
areas were opened up for development in the neighbour- 
hood of the two cities, particularly of Glasgow, and a much- 
needed highway was constructed, suitable in dimensions, 
capacity, and gradient for modern road transport. 

The principle that heaven helps those who help them- 
selves seems in a large measure to guide the administration 
of the Road Fund. Highway authorities are first of all 
invited to put forward the schemes which they are prepared 
to back financially in such a form that a definite estimate 
of their worth and cost can be obtained. If these schemes 
are of such a nature as—in comparison with other schemes 
submitted by other highway authorities—to deserve 
priority and assistance, the required aid is given 1f funds 
permit. Obviously if the minister controlled the fund by 
going round and distributing plums in the form of grants, 
there would be even more difficulties than there are at 
present. 

There is often considerable friction in connexion with 
certain matters pertaining to the Ministry of Transport, 
where, for instance, the demolition or reconstruction of an 
ancient bridge is concerned. On the one hand there are 
the people who are all for efficiency and utility, and on the 
other those who desire to preserve the original structure 
at all cost. The minister is frequently appealed to in 
such cases, by reason of the grants which he makes towards 
such works. Clopton Bridge, Stratford-on-Avon, is an 
interesting example of such a contentious case. 
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In April of my year of office I had a most influential 
deputation from the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. They wished to voice their objections to the 
proposals put forward by the Town Council of Stratford- 
on-Avon for the widening of Clopton Bridge, a fine and 
most interesting structure which had been built in 1480 
by Sir Hugh Clopton, Lord Mayor of London. The 
deputation had the support of their County Council, but 
not of the Office of Works, which was interested in the 
matter as the department having certain specific obligations 
for the protection of ancient buildings. 

One faction having voiced their views, all the others 
naturally wished to do likewise, and towards the end of 
April I received a comprehensive deputation representing 
the Stratford Preservation Committee, the Office of Works, 
the Warwickshire County Council, and the Stratford-on- 
Avon Town Council, together with the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings once again. All the 
pros and cons were gone into most exhaustively. The 
preservation of the bridge as it stood and the construction 
of a new bridge farther upstream was discussed, together 
with other schemes for widening the existing one. 

The difficulty underlying such situations is often that 
a comparatively small borough cannot bear the high costs 
necessary to preserve something that is of great antiquity 
or historic interest but of no particular utility. Having 
had a great many years’ experience of municipal life I 
appreciated their problem and made a suggestion which 
was accepted by the parties concerned. An architect— 
agreed upon between us—was to advise as to what he 
considered the best course to adopt having regard to the 
special circumstances of the case. Sir Richard Blomfield 
was selected, and he reported in due time, condemning the 
widening proposals and the site chosen by those who 
advocated a new bridge. He proposed a new _bridge 
farther upstream. For various reasons the matter was 
still in abeyance when I left the Ministry, not the least of 
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them being that Sir Richard’s proposals were to cost 
something like four times the {£20,000 wanted for the 
widening scheme ! 

A few weeks after I had been called to the Ministry of 
Transport the Prime Minister asked me to undertake in 
addition the onerous task of Paymaster-General! The 
title is merely an honourable survival and entails to-day 
neither work nor pay, though it dates from a time when 
the Paymaster-General was really the chief cashier of the 
forces. 

About the month of August while I held this office I 
received a most interesting communication notifying me, 
that by virtue of a Warrant under His Majesty’s Royal 
Sign Manual to the First Commissioner of His Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings, I was, as Paymaster- 
General, entitled to receive the carcass of a fat buck from 
the royal herds—provided I paid the usual fee of twenty- 
six shillings ! 

This is a survival of a very ancient annual custom, 
whereby certain of His Majesty’s Ministers and other 
people of importance, such as the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London, the Governors and Directors of the Bank of 
England, and certain others in connexion with Windsor 
Great Park and Richmond Park receive presents of bucks 
or does upon payment of the stipulated charge. In the 
case of does the cost is only sixteen shillings. Is this 
another indication of female inferiority ? 

I do not know whether the venison was good or bad, for 
my tastes do not lie in that direction ; but should any of 
the ministers of post-war ministries want to enjoy the 
bounty, I fear they will have a grievance, for the list of 
recipients has not been revised since 1908. 

In September, 1924, the Labour Government went out, 
and my office as Minister of Transport came to an end, 
though I retained my parliamentary seat for Whitechapel 
and St. George’s in the subsequent genera] election, 

It is good to come into touch with all things in life—to 
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possess a red morocco dispatch case, to eat (or at least 
have the opportunity of eating) the King’s venison, to 
open roads, to sit in high places and receive powerful depu- 
tations. But it is also good to leave them all behind one, 
and just walk out again into ordinary life and pick up the 
threads of every day. I often think everyday life is the 
most interesting after all, especially when you have so 
many good and wonderful things to remember as I have. 

Then, too, I am still with the Labour movement, and it 
is there I am really at home, for, as I have said before, 
to me it is the greatest and most wonderful movement 
in the world. 
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